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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The cordial reception of the Tales by the 
Author of ^^A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ^^ has 
induced the Publishers to collect them into 
volumes, and should the one they now issue 
meet with success, a second volume will shortly 
be published, uniform in size and price. 



A TRAP 



TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 



a^ai 



It was a cold, sharp, biting wind, which blew 
into the miserable room inhabited by old Dayid 
Coombe, the cobbler, and sharp and biting he 
foimd it, as he now and then, in the pauses of 
his work, stopped to chafe his hands and warm 
them by the few embers which were in the Uttle 
grate* 

C!old and cheerless enough it was to be sure, 
in doors and out ; the people in the streets were 
hurrying al<Hig, bo^ring their heads, as if to in- 
duce the wind to attack the crowns of their hats ' 
and bonnets, instead of their poor blue noses. 
Men in rough coats had their hands snugly 
lodged in their pockets, only drawing them out 
when, at the corner of the street, the wind 
seemed to be disposed to blow off their hats, 
and they were obliged to make an effoir to save 
ihem, and a remark at the same time, not 
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46 A TRAP TO CATCH 

altogether complimentary to the said wind, and 
poor women were .InvZng along, wanting in- 
finitely more than two hands to keep on the 
shawl, bonnet, and boa, and keep down the 
petticoats, so impeding their progress. 

And on each side the street shoeless beggars 
are half running, half walking, after the passen- 
gers, beseeching charity, — "I'm so very cold 
and hungry,^' the wretched, whining voice 
sounding more dismal still, as it mingles with 
the whistling of the wind. — And seated on the 
cold pavement is some horrid object with a 
board on his chest, and "Starving,^' in great 
letters, exhibited on it, — but it is useless to day 
— it is much too cold to stop and get out the 
purse, too cold to remove the hands from the 
comfortable mufi^ or the warm pockets; so 
towards the middle of the day the starving 
man is tired out, and goes home to dinner. 

But poor old David Coombe has no dinner to 
•go home to, nor no home but the little dark 
room in which he works ; he has never told the 
pitying public he is starving, because, as he 
says, "Why, I ain't a-starving while I can have 
some bread and some cheese, and now's and 
then's some outsides of bacon, but still I think 
ifs a hard case, as continually a- working don't 
bring nothing; and this here dismal hole as I 
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Kve in, — why it ainH living, 'pon my soul it 
ain'1^-oh lor V' 

Poor David, he always finished with ''oh 
lor,^^ and as he said it, it certainly was the acm^ 
of despair, it seemed to come from the depths of 
that brawny chest with a kind of groan. 

David had always been a poor man, and it 
seemed that he always would be, he had no idea 
of improving his condition, no idea that he could 
be better off by his own exertions, but thought 
it was the duty of the rich to make him com- 
fortable, and fiilly expected that one day some 
wealthy man would remove him from his 
wretched home and place him in independence. 
He was matter of fact to the letter, and never 
told an untruth, but grumbled at his hard lot 
whenever any one went near him, until at 
length no one tried to comfort him, but left 
him to himself; so he went on mending his 
neighbours^ shoes, for the miserable payment 
which kept him from day to day, but never 
made him richer. 

Towards the evening of that same cold and 
windy day David finished his work, lighted his 
pipe, and prepared to spend the evening as was 
his wont, in smoking and ruminating. — He 
stretched out his legs, put his head on the back 
of his rickety chair, and puffed away, occasion- 
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ally remoying the pipe from his mouth, and 
ejaculating '^ oh lor!" in answer to his thoughts, 
— for of a melancholy nature David's thoughts 
always were. 

^^ Darkest hole as ever I see, certainly, and 
darkness is oncommon lonesome, — ^never a bit of 
sun comes in this place. Winter nor Summer/' 
Whether it seemed to him at the moment that 
there was no place for the sun to come in at, it 
is hard to say, but he looked round the room, and 
his eye rested on a small window crusted with 
dust and dirt, and continued, ^^ Why there's a 
winder, — mayhap it's a dark street, yet when I 
takes home the work at t'other houses, the sun 
shines, and it looks light and cheerful, but my 
place ! oh lor V' 

It grew darker and darker. 

^^ Well,'' he said, " this pipe's out, and now 
I'll have a drop of tea : yes, I likes tea very 
well," — and he lighted his candle, and out of a 
piece of whity-brown paper he took some tea, 
and warming some water in a tin kettle, he pro- 
ceeded to make it, and to drink it from a pewter 
mug, without milk or sugar; this was soon dis- 
patched, and he relighted his pipe. 

It grew darker and darker. — David again 
looked round his room, and again ejaculated, — 
" Oh lor !" when suddenly a brilliant light 
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streamed into the room, so dazzling that he 
started to his feet in terror. It faded as sud- 
denly, and in its place was a minute female form 
of exquisite beauty. Its gauze-like robes of a 
pale straw colour were covered with beautiful 
little insects, its long hair seemed like a doak 
of gold, hanging over its shoulders, and was 
ornamented with flowers sparkling with dew. 
Its face was so bright, so very bright, that the 
bewildered and terrified David could not look 
on it, and he covered his face with his hands. 

At length, in a voice like the sweetest toned 
music, the Spirit spoke : 

'^Mortal, why are you so terrified? I will 
not harm you. You wished for me but now, to 
lighten your gloomy dwelling, and in con- 
sideration of the good qualities you possess, I 
am come to tell yon how you may secure me 
always, if you wiD. 

'^ I and my brilliant sisters are many in num- 
ber, and a bright and a joyous life we lead, for 
there is nothing on this large Earth that does 
not love us, and welcome our approach, — the 
Kttle insects flutter lovingly about us, the flowers 
look brighter and more glad when we rest upon 
them ; the water dances and sparkles with glee 
in the light of our smile; the animals love us, 
and sleep the sounder when we watch over 
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them ; — every where we ai'e welcome; we make 
ourselves bright pathways through the foliage of 
the trees^ and in the silent woods lie and sleep 
upon the fragrant violets ; and here, in the busy 
streets we are welcome too, and though we love 
the flowers and the open fields the best, still we 
come to the dark, close streets, and gladden them. 

" In the gloomy prison we can enter, no heavy 
bolts can keep us out, and do we but know some 
poor being is there immured, who repents him of 
his crime, we enter there, to cheer and comfort 
him. The dark hold of the mighty ship tossed 
on the cold waters, we visit too, bringing back 
sweet thoughts of their own land, to the exiles 
from their home. — By the sick and the sorrow- 
ing we take our place, we are with all who seek 
us, who try to find us ; — with all who will lift 
their eyes from the earth, from the world and its 
grovelling cares, and seek us where alone we are 
to be found, in our own bright sky. — ^Though 
clouds may obscure us for awhile, we are still 
there, and shine the brighter for the passing 
gloom. 

^^ But 'tis true in this world we are hard to 
catch, David Coombe, harder to some than 
others, you are one who find it hard ; you say 
neither Winter nor Summer is your dwelling 
gladdened by our light ; do you invite us^ David 
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Coombe? we love bright places and clean^ and 
braye hearts, David, and above all, true and 
grateful hearts, who love and worship the Being 
who made us, and them. In these hearts, David, 
there is always a Sunbeam ; — ^no place is dark 
and joyless, however poor and wretched, to such 
hearts as these. 

"Do you, then, endeavour to catch one of 
us, to gladden your heart and your dwelling, 
— I will tell you how to set the Trap. 

"It must be bright and pure, and baited 
with Energy, Perseverance, Industry, Charity, 
Faith, Hope, and Content. Do thus, David 
Coombe, and you will never say again, no Sun- 
beam gilds your dwelling, nor gladdens your 
declining days ; — till then. Farewell.^' 

The voice ceased, — David uncovered his eyes, 
— nothing was to be seen but a small streak of 
light, which gradually faded quite away, — and 
David was alone in the darkness. 

" Why Tve been dreaming surely, and that 
^ere grinding organ is the musical voice as I 
thought I heard, — queerish dream too, — lay a 
trap for the Sun, eh? Energy, why, who can 
have energy in this world, when everything's 
done by steam, it's gone out, — it ain't no use. — 
Perseverance, well don't I persevere ; mending 
boots and shoes for twenty years is Perseverance 
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I should think, and Industry too. Charity, 
well, I don't exactly know what that is; giving 
of money I s'pose, — well, I never had none to 
give, never. Faith, ah! I used to know what 
that meant once. My mother used to tell ma 
something about that, in a big Bible with pic- 
tures, but it's long, long ago. Mother, poor 
mother, Fve forgot all you taught me. 

''I had a Bible though,— now I wonder 
what's gone with it, that would tell me about 
Faith, Fll have a look to-morrow. Hope,— I 
always have hoped, but it's never been no use, 
as I could see ; and Content, content with what? 
this old dark place, — oh lor !" And poor David, 
more puzzled and bewildered than he had ever 
been before, lay down on his straw mattress 
and tried to sleep, but his thoughts were full of 
his strange vision, and he could not sleep ; the 
musical voice still rang in his ears ] the bright 
being stiU guttered in hiB eyes. 

It struck him at last that part of the advice 
he could follow, he could clean the room, cer- 
tainly, at least, have it cleaned; so, early in the 
morning, David determined to venture up stairs 
to the woman of the house, who let him the room 
he inhabited, and ask her to lend him the ser- 
vices of her eldest child. Although for many 
y^ars he bad been Mrs. Dennis's tenant, he had 
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never been in her room, never held any commu- 
nication with her, save to pay his weekly rent, 
and she, like the rest of the people who knew his 
grumbling disposition, and the total impossi- 
bility to comfort him, never tried to do so. 

It seemed to cost him an effort to make up 
his mind to ascend the staircase from his own 
gloomy room; he opened his door, looked out 
and then went in again; — at last he opened it 
very suddenly, and with a quick step, ascended 
three or four of the stairs, paused and considered 
again ; — this reflection seemed to decide him, 
and he did not stop again till he stood before 
Mrs. Dennis's.room. 

He knocked gently at the door; it was opened 
by a clean, fat, merry-looking woman, who 
started back in surprise. 

" Why, bless my heart, Mr. Coombe, who'd 
ever a-thought a-seeing you? Is anything the 
matter ? come in do, take a chair, sir/' And she 
handed the cobbler a chair by the fire, on which 
a bright kettle was singing, and before which a 
table was drawn, ready laid for breakfast. In 
the window were a few plants of Chrysanthe- 
mums in bright red flower-pots, and altogether 
an air of cleanliness, cheerfulness, and comfort 
pervaded the little room. A fat, healthy child 
was seated on the ground, expressing, in its 
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own sweet way, its pleasure at the toy with 
which it was playing,— on its little white head 
rested a Sunbeam ! 

" Well/* thought David, '^ one would a ima- 
gined that little chap wam^t up to laying a Trap, 
but he^s catched one of them Simbeams; — what 
a fimny dream! I mus^n^t say nothing about it 
here though, they^ll think Fm mad/* 

"And whaf s brought us the pleasure of see- 
^S 7^^} Mr- Coombe?** asked Mrs. Dennis. 

"Why, Ma'am, I wants your gal to come 
and clear up my place a bit.** 

Talk of astonishment, never was it so depicted 
as in Mrs. Dennis's face at this speech. Clear 
upCoombe's place a bit! oh! how often had she 
longed to do so : felt that his room was a dis- 
grace to her house, and thanked her stars that 
it was the kitchen, and that the friends who 
came to see her, could not see it. Clear the 
place up a bit, good gracious ! 

"Certainly she shall, Mr.Coombe,** at length 
she said. " She shall come as soon as ever she's 
done her breakfast. Will you take some along 
with us?** 

" Thank you; well, as you're so kind, I will 
take a snack.** 

" Here is Betsy, come Betsy,** she continued, 
addressing a good looking girl, who entered the 
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room^ '^ make haste and eat your breakfast^ Mr. 
Coombe wants you to go down and clean his 
room up a bit/^ and Mrs. Dennis winked tre- 
mendously at her daughter, who stared in aston- 
ishment at the visitor and his request. " So 
make haste, Betsy, and clear up here, and then 
you can go down to Mr. Coombe's.^' 

^^Yes, mother; — father ain't coming in to 
breakfast, I s'pose.^' 

^'No, dear; come, bustle about.'' 

Quickly the tea was made : the little white 
headed baby was lifted from the floor, fastened 
in a chair, and presented with a leaden spoon 
to amuse him until they had time to feed him. 
Mrs. Dennis cut the bread and butter, and 
handed it to Coombe, who took it timidly, as he 
felt the strong contrast between his black fingers 
and the brown, but perfectly clean, ones of his 
good-hearted hostess. As the meal proceeded, 
David gradually felt more comfortable, though 
the strange feeling of being comfortable for the 
first time for many years, could not wear oflP. 

What a cheerful room it was ! — ^what a change 
from his own gloomy, dirty, dingy one!-and 
how that Sunbeam seems to revel in it ! now 
glittering on the bright pewter tea-pot, then 
dancing on Mrs. Dennis's tea, then glancing on 
the old caf s back, and hiding among the Chry- 
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santhemums in the window ; and when the child 
had doiiie his breakfast^ and was again upon the 
ground, it feU on the tiny toy with which the 
boy was playing, and seemed to sparkle more 
and more as the child crowed with glee. 

^' How the sun do stream in here, Mrs. Den- 
nis/^ at length David ventured to remark. ^^ How 
oncommon you must miss it when it's a wet, 
dull day, and there ainH no sun.'' 

^' No, Mr. Coombe, we don't, it seems always 
sunny here, we don't take no particular notice of 
the weather — when we're all well and together, 
we're too happy to mind it. You're my sun, 
ain't you, my blessing?" she continued, snatch- 
ing the child from the ground and covering him 
with kisses ; '^ Mother's own boy, don't she love 
him, thaf s all." 

One day it was to be hoped the boy would 
be more gratefiil for that good mother's love, 
but as it was he screamed lustily and struggled 
violently to be put down and return to his toy ; 
yet the mother's speech had its full effect upon 
David, and through the baby's voice he seemed 
to hear the spirit's words, ^^In these hearts, 
David, there is always a sunbeam." 

Betsy soon cleared away the breakfast, and 
putting on a lai^e apron, prepared to take her 
way to the gloomy room below. 
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''Shall I find some soap there, Mr. Coombe, 
or shall I take some ? " 

''Why, Fm afraid I'm out of soap — oh lor !'' 

You may well say, oh lor, David !— out of 
soap, indeed. 

" Oh I " said Mrs. Dennis, " take some soap 
and a pail and brushes and so on, of course, all 
you want, you know.'' 

With true delicacy she felt all this was 
needed, but would not have him pained to say 
so. Well armed therefore with cleansing appa- 
ratus, Betsy departed, and David, who had 
some work to take home at a little distance, 
departed too, — Mrs. Dennis good naturedly 
making him promise, that if his room was not 
finished on his return, he would take his dinner 
with them ; and away he went with his peculiar 
shuffling walk, wondering to himself how he 
should like his room when it was clean! — ^whether 
he should have that strange dream again, and 
whether the "Sunbeam'' would really come 
and lighten Ms dwelling. 

And thus he pondered, as he shuffled up one 
street and down another, and finally entered a 
little court where he was going to leave some 
work, and receive the money, he hoped. 

He knocked at the open door, and waited; 
no answer; he knocked again. David was be- 
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ginning to get very cold, and rather impatient; 
so he coughed rather loudly, and then a low, 
weak voice said. 

Is any one there ? '^ 

Only me, Mr. Miffin,'^ answered Coombe. 
Come in, will you then,^^ answered the 
voice, ^^ I can^t get up,^^ and David entered and 
walked into the front room, where, on a press bed, 
lay a man suffering evidently from severe illness. 
— The room was dirty andin great conftision, and 
a coke fire was smouldering in the rusty grate. 

"Well, Mr. Coombe, brought boots home, 
eh ? no use to me, Fm very bad.'^ 

" Sorry to hear it, sir, Fm sure ; everybody 
seems ill or miserable or something, oh lor !" 

" My wife's been out this two hours, and I'm 
all alone, wretched enough I can tell you. I 
believe she's gone out to try if she can get us 
something to eat, we'd no dinner yesterday, and 
how you're to be paid I don't know ;" and a 
long sigh told a sad tale of physical and mental 
suffering. 

There was a pause, and David said to him- 
self, " Two and eight pence at home, and eigh- 
teen pence for next job, — well, yes, I will. As to 
paying of me, Mr. Mifl&n," he continued aloud, 
" why don't be worrying yourself about that ; 
the best thing as you can do, is to get well, wear 
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these here boots and make another hole in them^ 
for old Coombe to'mend^ when you can pay 
him, oh lor ! " 

The sick man opened his large sunken eyes, 
and stared at the bent dirty figure before him, 
and then holding out his wan thin hand to him, 
said, in a low trembling voice, 

'^ Bless you, this is true charity ; draw that 
curtain, friend, please, the light is too strong;" 
there was a blaze of sunlight in that little room, 
and one of its bright rays was resting on the 
cobbler's head ! 

In a few moments, David was on his way 
again, but he felt different ; changed in some 
strange way; there was a kind of bounding 
feeling at his heart, — a younger sensation, 
which brought back a dim recollection of a 
sunny green and cricketers where he had been 
the victor; his step seemed firmer, quicker, and 
a mingled sound of " this is true charity," and 
'^ in such hearts as these, David," seemed ring- 
ing in his ears. 

A loud cry in the street startled him from 
his reverie, and a horse came galloping towards 
him bearing its powerless rider, a young fair girl. 

" Mischief there, — oh lor ! why donH some 
one stop it; — some one? why I will." It was 
soon accomplished ; the horse was stopped, and 
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the &inting gixPs head was resting on the dirty 
old cobbler^s shoulder. 

A dense crowd had collected round them, 
everybody suggesting something and everybody 
differing^ when a gentleman came riding up^ and 
with a face deadly pale^ inquired if the poor girl 
were hurt. 

'' No, Sir, only faint and frightened, this man 
saved her. Sir, here he is, Sir,^^ but David had 
resigned his burden to other hands, and was 
pushing his way out of the crowd. 

The new comer was so intent upon having 
the poor girl carried into a chemist's shop, and 
properly attended to, that David escaped without 
his notice, the crowd saying, 

" Well, that ain^t like a gentleman, never to 
give the poor man nothing after risking his life,'' 
— and as they all dispersed in different direc- 
tions, two policemen came up and authoritatively 
ordered them to ''move on.'' 

'' Oh lor !" said David, when he had walked 
some distance, " well, I wonder if that's what 
people calls enigy." 

His next customer paid him his eighteen 
pence, and gave him more work, and then 
David took his way towards home : and that 
cold easterly wind, which had been blowing for 
some days, whistled into his ears^ and blew the 
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dust into his eyes^ but he did not heed it^ it did 
not make him cold as it used ; be felt warmer 
than he had done for a long while ; he seemed 
to have awakened from a torpor, — there was a 
warm glow about his heart, and he thought that 
the Spirit's words must be true, and that Sun- 
beams did sometimes visit people's hearts, or 
his would never feel so warm and comfortable, 
when he had nothing to make it so. 

Mrs. Dennis was at the door talking to a 
neighbour, when he arrived, and she said, 

^' Come along in, sir, your roomys quite ready, 
but you must not disappoint us of your company 
to dinner." So David, looking somewhat con- 
fused, accepted the invitation, and followed the 
kind-hearted woman to the sitting-room, where 
the cloth was already laid for their dinner. 

The husband was at home at this meal, and 
such a pleasant one David had not sat down to 
for many years ; before he left he was engaged 
to dine with them on Christmas day. 

Ah ! David, well may you stand with your 
hands in those ragged pockets, and stare at 
your little room, — well may you wonder where 
you can have got to. The floor so well scrubbed, 
and sprinkled with white sand, — ^the grate so 
well blacked, with such a bonny sparkling fire 
in it, — ^the kettle bright and filled with water 

2 
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on the hob, ready for his tea, — ^his tools neatly 
arranged side by side, — ^the window cleaned so 
that he can see out of it ! see into the street ! 
see the people going past ! and, above all, see 
the setting sun ! glittering on the windows 
opposite ! — his pewter mug brightened and put 
on the shelf beside his pipe, his few plates and 
dishes washed and ranged on the shelf too, — the 
little round table that was his mother's, polished, 
actually polished ! and smelling so refreshingly 
of turpentine and bees' wax, a chair before it, 
and on it his Bible, his long lost Bible ! 

David, after a long stare, said, "Oh lor!'' 
not as he used to say " oh lor !" not a bit like 
it, but as boys say " oh lor," as they flatten 
their noses against the pastry-cooks' windows, 
on Twelfth-day, in admiration of " them jolly 
cakes." David was astonished ; he stood by the 
door and looked at it, he stood by the window 
and looked at it, then he stood by the fire and 
looked at it, and finally he sat down in a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands, as though 
he thought it was some optical illusion, which 
must pass away the moment he uncovered them. 

But no, it was no vision, no illusion, but 
pleasing reality, and David restored his hands 
to his pockets, and again ejaculated, " oh lor !" 
He opened the Bible, a bright, bright light fell 
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'on its leaves, and rested on the words " Let us 
not be weary in well doing, for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not." And a voice, the 
same low musical voice he had heard before, 
said, " This is our favorite home, David. You 
will always find us Here." 

As soon as his astonishment had somewhat 
subsided, at all he had seen and heard, and at 
the miracles Betsy had worked, he summoned 
sufficient resolution to venture again to Mrs. 
Dennises room, to thank her and ofier remunera- 
tion for her services. 

"Fm come," he said, as they opened the 
door at his modest knock, " to say as you have 
been and made my place oncommon nice, and 
I hope you'll teU me what will satisfy you as 
regards paying ; so long as it ainH more than 
three and twopence, I can pay you at once, but 
if it is I must owe it you." 

'^Oh, there, hold your tongue, Mr. Coombe, do, 
about paying, nonsense, my Betsy's very pleased 
to have made the room look so nice, and we're all 
pleased that you're pleased, and that's payment 
enough; besides, it's been a lesson to her against 
she goes out to service, and she shall come and 
do it for you every morning, if you like." 

'^ Well, I'm very much obliged to you, I ain't 
a man as can talk nor make fine speeches, but I 
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never says what I don't mean, and I can't always 
say what I do, and somehow it seems like it now, 
perhaps you'll shake hands with me, it won't 
come off," he said, as he held out his hand to 
Mrs. Dennis, with a half comical glance at its 
dingy colour. 

" I'm not afraid of that, Mr. Coombe, and 
I'm glad to shake hands with you, — I'm a rare 
one to shake hands ; there ain't that being in 
the world as 1 wouldn't shake hands with, rich 
or poor, dirty or clean, good or bad ; as for the 
dirt, why a little soap and water would soon 
settle that, if the hand as you'd hold of did soil 
your's, and I believe a good hearty shake of the 
hand goes right to people's hearts, and speaks 
more to them than a power of words. Well 
now, a sister of my husband's behaved un- 
common badly to him, no mistake about it, and 
Tom, he stuck out as he wouldn't speak to her 
again, nor yet let none of us. Well, do you 
know that worreted me so, I couldn't rest of a 
night, and I said to him just afore Christmas last 
year, ^Tom,' says I, ^ make it up with 'Lisbeth, 
do. She's the only relation you've got, and 
you know she ain't rich, and 'pon my honour, 
Tom,' I says, ^ the roast beef will stick in my 
throat o' Christmas day, if I don't see her at the 
table along with us, so I shall ask her, Tom, eh?" 
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'^ ^ Do as you like/ says he ; that was quite 
enough ; I sent a message to her^ and she came ; 
well, the moment I saw her, I grasped hold of 
her hand, and gave it a hearty shake, and then 
Tom did, and all the children, we none of us 
said nothing, but them shakes of the hand said 
as plain as we could have spoke it, ' Lisbeth, 
all^s forgiven and forgotten, let by-gones be by- 
gones V " 

Oh! how the stream of golden light is shining 
on that good face. 

That night the sleep of David Coombe, the 
poor old cobbler, might have been envied by 
princes; in his dreams bright visions flitted 
before his eyes, and he heard soft music, and 
sweet voices murmuring the words, " Bless you, 
this is true Charity .^^ 

He awoke early and rose to look out of win- 
dow, — yes, he could look out of window now. 
That sharp biting wind had driven up a snow 
storm, and the ground was thickly covered, but 
the masses of cloud were moving away slowly, 
showing glimpses of the pale blue sky, and 
David thought it would be a fine day after all. 

He ate his breakfast, which he seemed to 
enjoy more than he had ever done for years, 
and then sat down to his work. It was no 
longer with a listless air that he handled his 
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toolSj but quickly his fingers moved, and 
suddenly a strange sound issued from his lips, 
— David Coombe was singing ! 

The clouds had again gathered over the sky, 
and the snow was falling heavily ; it was dark 
and gloomy out of doors, but David thought his 
room anything but gloomy, and he still con- 
tinued that unearthly sound he called singing. 

That it should have any connexion with 
music, — that he could think it in any way re- 
sembled ^^ linked sweetness long drawn out,^^ 
was strange, very strange, but to him it was 
music, sweeter than any strains he had ever 
heard, for it was carrying him back to the 
sunny days of childhood, bringing glad remem- 
brances of happy days gone by, to the withered 
heart ; and back, back long years had David's 
thoughts wandered, and he could see, while he 
hummed that quiet old tune, Uttle hands clap- 
ping in glee, little feet dancing to its measure, 
young gay faces brightly smiling, and hear 
sweet mirthful voices, long silent, joining in its 
strain. 

He worked away for some time, until Betsy 
came to do his room ; and then, as he appeared 
to be in her way, for she repeatedly moved him 
from side to side of the apartment, he thought 
he would go out a little while j — it did not snow 
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much^ besides^ lie did not mind the weather^ — 
so lie shuffled out. 

He had not proceeded very far from home, 
when he saw seated on the kerb stone, a child, 
two or three years old, crying bitterly, and 
standing by its side a baker's man with a basket 
of bread upon his shoulder. 

^^ Do you happen to know this young'un ?'' 
said the man, as David approached. He's cry- 
ing for something to eat. I think he's lost.'' 

"No, I don't, poor little chap. What are 
you going to do with him ?" 

" Oh ! nothing. Give him to the police, is 
the best thing." 

" No, no, perlice is too rough for that 'ere 
young thing ; I'll take him in my bit of a place 
out of the cold and snow, he won't be worse off 
there than here ; and if he ain't owned, why 
we'U muddle on together ; won't us, little 'un; 
will you come ?" And David held out his hand 
to the child, who took it directly, and looking up 
in his face with his large dark eyes filled with 
tears, lisped, /^ Mammy, hungry." 

^'Oh lor! what a pretty creature,'^ and 
taking him up in his arms, David proceeded to 
his home, talking to the child all the way, in 
his strange rambling manner, promising him 
food, and that " Mammy would soon come.' 



}} 
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David had indeed come out in a new charac- 
ter : for years he had not been so active ; he 
cut the child a huge piece of bread, and seated 
it on the chair, dose to the coke fire Betsy had 
made up so nicely ; and taking ofi^ its wet shoes 
and socks, chafed and warmed its little cold 
feet. The snow had ceased, the clouds were 
again roUing away, and the pale cold winter sun 
streamed into the room, and rested on the child, 
and on that black and brawny hand supporting 
him so gently. 

But David was very puzzled too, and kept 
saying — " Oh lor !" in his old way, when the 
child began again to cry, and in a little wailing 
voice asked for " Mammy /^ He was not used 
to children, poor old David, and when he had 
satisfied its hunger, and dried its wet feet, he 
did not know what to do next, nor how to stop 
those sad tears ; but now came the " Sunbeam '' 
to his aid ; it sparkled on the pewter mug, and 
though the tears were still wet on its dimpled 
cheeks, the child laughed a merry laugh, and 
pointing to the mug, said, " Pretty/^ 

This was charming; David took the mug 
down, and moved it rapidly backwards and for- 
wards in the sun, till the child clapped its hands 
in ecstacy, and its laugh was so infectious, 
and David was so pleased at the success of his 
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strange toy^ that he laughed too^ and it sounded 
oddly enough^ that merriment^ in the once dull 
and gloomy room^ and oddly enough the mingling 
of that young and musical laugh^ whose sweet 
tones neither care nor sorrow had yet had power 
to dull, with David^s harsh guttural laugh, 
seeming rusty from long disuse. 

And through all this laughing, David heard 
the sweet voice he now knew so well, saying, 
'^Good David, richly do you deserve our presence 
now/^ 

In a short time the child seemed quite at 
home, and David hegan to work, while the little 
fellow trotted about the room, and examined 
the tools, the "Sunbeam^^ ever following him, 
shining amongst his golden tresses, and spark- 
ling in his tears, not yet dry upon his peach- 
like cheeks : and then David shared his scanty 
dinner with him, giving him by far the largest 
quantity, and watching with a degree of satisfac- 
tion he had never experienced while eating his 
own dinner, the relish with which the poor 
child devoured it ; and then when the daylight 
began to fade, the boy grew sleepy, and David 
took him in his arms, and began again that 
quaint old tune, to lull the child to rest ; soon 
its large eyes closed, and the long lashes swept 
its cheek, and the boy slept. 
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Gently David laid him down on his own mat* 
tress^ and when he had lighted his candle^ began 
again to work^ ever and anon glancing at the 
sleeping boy, and feeling a strange sort of plea- 
sure he had never before experienced. 

Suddenly a great deal of talking in the street 
attracted his attention, for it was a quiet out of 
the way sort of place, and there was seldom any 
noise there of an evening, save the occasional 
*' bowlings ^^ of some naughty child, sent by a 
hurling blow of its "gentle " parentis hand, into 
the gutter, to cry till it was tired, and then play 
with some spirit more wicked than itself, till it 
cried again, and a similar blow from the same 
hand knocked it into the house again, and all was 
still ; this, or some " lady^' asserting the rights 
of woman, in justification of the corporal punish- 
ment she had just been giving her husband, or 
vice versd, was all that was usual there j there- 
fore the earnest, but not angry tones, David 
heard, made him lay down his work and listen. 

There was a knock at the door, — perhaps the 
house was on fire; — he moved quickly from his 
seat, and went toward the mattress. Had he 
money hidden there? no, David had no treasures, 
but the sleeping child was there, and David 
stood close beside him, that at the first alarm 
he could take him in his arms. 
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Mrs. Dennis had opened the street door^ and 
now called out, 

•'Mr. Coombe, open your door, please, we 
canH see, and here's some one wants you." 

''Some one want Coombe ! Well, that's odd," 
he thought. "Oh! I dare say it's only some 
shoes to mend ; all the better;'' and he shuffled 
out, and he heard Mrs. Dennis say, 

" Straight on, ma'am, Mr. Coombe has 
opened the door. Take care you don't fall, — 
but I'm afraid it's a mistake, as he has not said 
nothing to me about it." 

" Oh! sir,'^ said the stranger in an agitated 
voice, as soon as she saw Coombe, " have you 
seen a child, a boy, my only child ; oh ! speak, 
or 1 shall go distracted." 

David Coombe could not be hurried, so it was 
no use ; besides, it always took him some time to 
discover the exact meaning of what was said to 
him, — to come out of the sort of bewilderment of 
mind, which long habit of loneliness had engen- 
dered, and taking each word separately, consider 
its signification, and what was their translation 
when united in sentence ; this done, from the 
storehouse of his memory, which from long disuse 
was now a complete lumber room, he had to 
ferret out words to make a sentence in reply; 
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therefore one may imagine he was some short 
time before he answered the agitated querist. 

But at length he said, " I don't know if it's 
your'n, look ; and slowly and methodically car- 
rying the light to the mattress^ he exhibited 
the sleeping child to the woman : — one glance 
was enough, and the mother clasped her lost 
treasure to her heart. He opened his eyes, but 
finding it was his mother's face gazing into his^ 
only put his little fat hand in her neck, and fell 
to sleep again. 

'^ We are not rich, sir," she said, while tears 
of delight filled her eyes, " but if there's any- 
thing we can do for you, we shall be so glad, 
and if you will come and take your dinner with 
us on Sunday, and let my husband thank you 
for the care of him, — he's our only one," she 
said, looking fondly at the child. 

'^ For the matter of thanks, ma'am, that^s 
nothing, you're quite welcome, I'm quite sorry 
to lose him, and shall be oncommon pleased to 
come and see him, but as to dining out, why I 
ain'fc much of a figure for that, — oh lor ! " and 
poor David glanced at his shabby clothes. 

'^ Oh ! don't name that, do come, pray,'^ 
earnestly urged the grateftd mother, and telling 
him where she lived, she bade God bless him. 
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and hurried away, to relieve her husband's 
anxiety. 

David was a little flustered at this uuusual 
excitement, and actually was kept awake with 
thinking how he should go to dinner with 
strange folks in such clothes ; he must confide 
in Mrs. Dennis, for to-morrow was Saturday, — 
he had but one day to consider of it, and some 
brighter wits than his must be consulted. 

Accordingly, the next morning he sat with 
his room door open, that he might hear her 
go out to market, for he did not dare to venture 
up to her room again, but meant to speak to her 
as she went out ; but she saved him the trouble 
of coming to her, by coming to him, for a little 
feminine curiosity was busy in her brain, and 
she could not forbear coming to inquire all par- 
ticulars about the child. David gave all the 
explanation he could, and then began to broach 
the important subject of his attire, — what was 
to be done? he could not go, could he? 

"Could not go! la! bless the man, why not? 
— you lay your clothes outside the door to-night, 
and Vll well brush and beat 'em : my husband 
shall lend you a clean shirt and neck-handker- 
chief, and I'll black your boots, and bless your 
life, you'll look like a buck." 

*' Go, by all means, makefriends and keep'em. 
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Mr. Coombe, that^s my motto, we're none of us 
so independent but what a friend^s a good thing 
to have, and mixing with our fellow creatures 
keeps our feelings from getting stiff like, from 
want of using, and, excuse me, sir, but a little 
soap, sand and hot water is a capital thing for 
cleaning one^s hands when they get dirty,'^ she 
said, as a sort of afterthought, when she was 
leaving the room. 

'^ Oh ! ah ! thank you, mum ; perhaps jou'd 
be so obliging as to get me half a pound of soap/' 
^' Oh ! willingly,'^ she answered : this invitation 
was indeed likely to prove beneficial. He gave 
her the money for his useftd purchase, and sat 
down to his work. 

The morrow came, and David, with a sort of 
childish curiosity, opened his door to take in the 
things, he knew his kind landlady would have 
ready for him. There they were sure enough, 
well brushed, and the ragged places mended. 
The good vromaii had sat up over night, much 
beyond her usual hour, to prepare his things 
for him. There was the clean shirt, and the 
checked blue and white cravat, and his boots 
polished, and moreover, unheard of luxury, a 
clean red pocket handkerchief. 

David carried them all into his room, and 
surveyed them with the greatest delight, and as 
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he held the clean shirt in his black hands^ the 
gentle hint respecting the soap and water oc* 
curred to him : so he lighted a brisk little fire, 
made the water boil, and in a short space of time 
there was actually on David^s face a positive 
smile of vanity, — ^he was scarcely recog- 
nisable. 

How the Sunbeam did dance about the room ! 
David began to think he must save up some 
money, really, to buy a hat. The hat, compared 
with the boots and clean shirt, was decidedly 
shabby. He was quite anxious to see and thank 
Mrs. Dennis, so he put his door open as usual 
when he wanted to see her, and whiled away the 
time by taking his breakfast, and brushing up 
the hat. 

The bells began to ring for church; how 
plainly David heard them, plainer than ever : 
now Mrs. Dennis would soon come down, she 
always went to church, and was never late: yes, 
here she comes: David shuffled out to meet 
her. 

" Good morning, Mr. Coombe, I was coming 
down to see you : my gracious, how nice you 
look, don't he, Betsy ? Would you like to go to 
church along with us f" she said, suddenly, as it 
struck her that may be it was the shabbiness of 
his toilet which h^d kept him hitherto away. 
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" Well, yes, I raly think I should/' he an- 
swered hesitatingly, as the new idea occurred to 
him. 

'^ Come ! that will be nice ! Run and fetch 
Mr. Coombe's hat : make haste, Betsy ; '' the 
girl quickly returned with it, and with a kind of 
bewildered air, which this entirely new position 
occasioned, David, taking Mrs. Dennises prof- 
fered arm, proceeded to church. 

To inquire into or attempt to describe David^s 
feelings on entering the sacred edificefor the first 
time for so many, many years, is impossible ; 
they were a strange mixture of awe and curiosity. 
Mrs. Dennis's delight at the triumph of having 
coaxed him to church, and her good humoured 
face, beaming with smiles, as she occasionally, 
in the pauses of the service, looked down at the 
old bentfigure by her side, to make sure he really 
was there, was quite amusing to witness. 

The service was over, the sermon concluded, 
and David heard with a vivid remembrance of 
years gone by, the beautiful blessing called down 
on the congregation, and mechanically followed 
Mrs. Dennis out of church, scarcely knowing 
where he was, and repeating again and again 
^'the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.'' 

He did not return home with his kind friend. 
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bat proceeded to his new acquaintances^ who 
were on the look out for him, and the moment 
he turned the comer of the street, they saw him, 
and set out to meet him; and soon his hard 
hand was clasped in the dimpled one of the child, 
who dragged him eagerly along, chatting all the 
way, David replying "yes" and "no" alter- 
nately, thinking one of the two must be right, 
as he could not understand one word of the 
information so eagerly accorded him. 

From this time forth, David, each successive 
Sunday, dined with his grateful friends ; the 
child was taught to call him Uncle David, and 
green spots in his existence were indeed these 
Sabbath days. 

Time passed on, and seldom now had David 
to complain his room was dark and cheerless; 
Betsy perseveringly kept it clean, and the faith- 
ful "Sunbeam" never deserted it. One day 
Mrs. Dennis called him up with the startling in- 
formation that two ladies wanted to speak to 
him. He shuffled quickly up stairs, and in the 
passage stood two young ladies elegantly attired, 
the younger remarkably pretty, and as he ad- 
vanced towards them, she fixed her deep blue 
eyes on his face, and looked long and earnestly 
at hixD, till David, old David, began to feel 

3 
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quite basliful^ — ^he had never been used to the 
scrutiny of such eyes. 

Suddenly she said, ^^ Pardon my troubling 
you, but did you not some time ago stop a run- 
away horse ?^' 

David thought a moment, and then answered^ 

''Why, yes, I did/' 

" Oh ! I am so glad, you are the person I 
have been long endeavouring to find; Papa has 
been so anxious also; I am the young lady 
whose life you saved, and I have been unable to 
rest till I discovered you ; at length I was 
directed to you by a woman who works for me, 
who told me of your kindness to her little boy : 
why you seem to go about doing good,*' and 
she smiled at him such a smile ; who would not 
have envied the old cobbler? ''Now tell me 
what I can do for you,'* she added. 

Much of this speech had been lost on David, 
he could not understand long orations, but he 
perfectly understood the last sentence, and said, 

"Why, give me some shoes to mend.'' 

A slight smile again passed over the pretty 
lips addressing him, and she said, 

" So I will, if you will come and fetch them; 
now promise me you will come," and presenting 
him with her card, she turned to her friend and 
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said, ^' Now, Ada, let us huny home and tell 
Papa, he will be so delighted. Will you let 
me shake hands with you,^' she continued, 
holding out her small one to David. "You 
cannot tell how grateful I am to you.^' 

Poor old David, he was quite overpowered ; 
but his hand was clean now, though hard and 
brown it is true, so he took the proffered hand, 
and stammered something about being "werry 
welcome,^' and bowing repeatedly, and promis- 
ing to come early the next morning, he watched 
the young ladies out of sight, and returning to 
his room, said, 

'* Well, these is the rich people as Vve been 
expecting, I suppose ; if I mends all the family's 
shoes, I shall get on pVaps, and be a comfortable 
sort of old chap after all. — Oh lor ! " 

A bright light filled the room, and the Voice 
said, " Remember, David, by your own exer- 
tions you have found friends, not by idly hoping 
for them, without an efifbrt to obtain them.*' 

" Werry true,'' was David's mental rejoinder, 
and he lighted his pipe and sat down to enjoy 
it, thoroughly enjoy it, without any of the 
miserable thoughts which had once oppressed 
him. Never more did he complain- that the 
sun gladdened not his dwelling ; repeatedly was 
he requested by the grateful girl whose life he 
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had preserved to go to a larger, better house; 
but no, he liked his fairy-haunted place the 
best, and refused to leave it; besides he loved 
the Dennises in his owu odd way, and vrould 
not leave them : so she let him have his will, 
but had the room painted and papered with a 
gay paper, filled the little window with plants, 
and made it, as he thought, a much fitter abode 
for his " Fairy Sunbeam,^^ though that little 
secret he kept with jealous care ; and often, as 
he sat in a comfortable arm-chair, which she 
had given him, those deep blue eyes gazed 
kindly upon him, and in her sweet low voice 
she would read to him from his own old Bible, 
now handsomely bound, and teach him what 
was Faith. 

Years passed away, and old David Coombe 
died and was buried, followed to his grave by 
his constant friends the Dennises, and his little 
adopted nephew. 

" Well,'^ said Mrs. Dennis on her return from 
the funeral, as she wiped her good humoured 
eyes, filled with tears, " David used to talk a 
deal about the sun, and seemed to love it so, 
and, strange enough, it rested on his face when 
he died, and on his coffin when they lowered it 
into the grave/' 
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Beader^ of whatever rank or station^ have not 
you, like David Coombe, murmured at your lot, 
and, like him, bemoaned your hard fate, your 
want of luck, and a thousand other things, 
when had you but looked into your own heart, 
you would have foimd the canker was there 
which was destroying your peace, — and though 
you will urge that Spirits and Fairies come not 
to help and lecture you, is there not "a still 
small voice ^^ ever addressing you; — but you, 
unlike David, heed it not. Your own mur- 
murings are louder than its gentle voice, you 
do not pause to listen or you would hear it say, 
'' Mortal, whatever your lot on earth, is it not 
better than you deserve ? and amidst all your 
troubles have you not much to be thankful for? 
Are you sad? there are sadder hearts than 
yours, go and comfort them, and that will com- 
fort you. Are you poor? some are starving, 
cold, and houseless : warm and shelter them, 
and think how rich their blessings make you. 

'' Are you ill and suffering ? by your gentle 
patience be an example to those who are suffer- 
ing too. Have you met with ingratitude from 
those to whom you had been kind ? Remember 
how ungrateful you are to One whose watchful 
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care of you never ceases, and you will forgive 
them, and be kind again, and in the knowledge 
you have done good you will have your reward/' 
It is the selfish manner in which we live, en- 
grossed by our own troubles, which renders us 
unmindful of those of others; we hurry through 
the streets, intent on some business of our own, 
heeding not the many little acts of kindness we 
could do for one another, which would send us 
home with light hearts, and the consciousness 
that on that day we had at least done our duty. 
There are constant opportunities for kindly 
actions, if we would only watch for them ; then 
^' Let us not be weary in well doing,*' and we 
shall find, as old David Coombe found, that ''in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.'' 
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Beadeb^ do you love tlie country? do you 
love sunny glades and murmuring brooks^ and 
pleasant places, beneath the green trees with 
the sweet smell of hay and glad song of birds, 
and the bright flowers peeping from the green 
herbage with an appearance of great modesty, 
and yet all the time raising their little heads 
and fluttering their pretty leaves as though 
they were conscious that we could make 
nothing like them. And little rosy children 
sitting outside cottage doors, scraping the dust 
in heaps and scattering it with rapturous glee 
on the head of one amongst the merry urchins, 
or on the gray locks of Grand-dad who is 
dozing in the sun. 

Yes, I am sure you do, you cannot fail to 
love the country decked in its green robe so 
beautifully embroidered with flowers. But do 
you also love it in its snowy garb, with the 
hoar-frost sparkling like gems mid the branches 
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of the leafless trees^ with the cold healthful 
wind skurrying over the crisp ground, dis- 
turbing the peaceful snow^ which would much 
rather be quiet if the wind would only 
let it ? 

If you do^ — ^follow me to a charming village, 
where I will introduce you to a dear old man, 
whom, when you have once made his acquaint- 
ance, you will not easily forget. It is not far, 
so an omnibus will soon take us there. 

We jump in and hastily sit down, or we 
stand a good chance of being thrown down, for 
they are always in a hurry, and give you no 
time to choose between a seat and a fat lady's 
lap. 

The shops and cab-stands fade away quickly, 
and give place to rows of "Prospect Places'' 
and kitchen gardens, which melt into gentle- 
men's villas and occasionally farms, then the 
river bursts upon us, winding between its 
beautiful banks as if to point the way we are to 
go — ^there ! now that is gone, and we are on a 
common — and such a common, — there are 
frisky donkeys, and quiet cows, and trouble- 
some geese, and wild flowers, and here and 
there rustic cottages with the white clothes 
hanging to dry, and a child's red frock among 
them, as if it had got dirty on purpose to give 
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effect to tlie picture ! — But best of all there is 
such a gate ! such a white cottage belonging to 
it^ and a child who comes out to open it^ with 
such a huge piece of bread and butter in its 
hand^ and drops such an insinuating countrified 
curtsey — ^you would change a shilling to give that 
dear child a penny, — for do you know, she likes 
a penny better than a shilling, she doesnH know 
what to do with a shilling — indeed 'mother' 
would take it from her, but a penny, oh! a 
penny ! will buy so many things in that little 
girPs imagination. But the gate is open, and 
it is soon far behind us ; another turn, over a 
miniature bridge, and we are on a green. If 
it were not for that pretty gate, the green 
would beat the common over and over again 
in the summer, for it is so green and so sunny, 
and there is such a pond on it, reflecting in its 
dear face a little cottage, and ducks, and 
children on its brink ; and then the shouts of 
laughter on that green, for the village swains 
play cricket there; and their sweethearts look 
on, and with pleasant smiles and mirthful voices 
applaud the victors. One more turn takes us 
into the straggling village, with its Butchers, 
Bakers, Cobblers, and Blacksmiths ; and there 
is the river again, and, facing it, retiring roman- 
tic little dwellings, some covered with ivy. 
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some with roses^ and in one of the latter dwells 
our old man. 

His name is Jolliffe, but they call him Jolly ! 
for, though he has lived forty years in the 
village, he has never been seen without a smile 
on his round, red, cheerful looking face. 

The omnibus has not arrived at its desti* 
nation, though we have at ours, and the 
driver dismounts at a little old fashioned inn 
close by the cottage, where, as we enter, we 
leave him rubbing his horses^ noses, ordering 
them some water and himself some beer. 

And now we are in JoUiffe's cottage, and in 
Jolliflfe^s parlour; Oh ! what a parlour ! I donH 
suppose there*s a colour in the rainbow that is 
not in that little parlour, for there is red and 
yellow in the carpet, and green curtains, and 
pink birds with blue tails in the paper, and 
green flowers on the scarlet ground in the 
table-cloth, and yellow gauze over the picture 
frames, and over the glass frame, — for there 
are pictures and there is a glass, — a picture of 
Mr. JoUifle, and a picture of Mr. Jolliffe's 
mother, which is so uncommonly like him, that 
if she had not a black satin gown on, and a 
blonde tippet, you would think it was Mr. 
Jollifle himself. 

Then the glass is put sloping over the mantel- 
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piece^ at each end there are china vases with 
everlasting flowers and dried grasses in them^ 
and in the middle a little clock in a mahogany 
case^ and on either side a Shepherd and 
Shepherdess^ the Shepherd in a puce jacket and 
blue breeches^ the Shepherdess in a blue 
bodice^ and puce petticoat. 

The furniture of the room is completed by a 
square sofa and a small buffet^ on which is a 
bronze um^ and some tumblers and wine- 
glasses. 

But all this time old JoUiffe is standing— do 
not apologise though^ he does not mind it^ not 
he ! for he is never tired, never hungry, never 
thirsty, at least not uncomfortably so, indeed 
he is never uncomfortably anything ! 

But let him speak for himself; — as soon as 
we are seated and the usual salutations are 
over, he takes up a smart looking, red covered 
book from the table by his side, and after 
pausing for a moment or so, he says, "Fve 
been reading this morning, and I can't say I 
like my book, but I suppose you've read it. Sir, 
with the rest of the world, it^s called "The 
Chimes,'^ tho' they ain^t very cheerful ones, and 
that's the great reason for my not liking them. 
This book disappoints me more than I can tell. 
I know that the intention is to do good, altho' 
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the feelings expressed in it are mncli more 
likely to do harm ; the poor, on whose account 
it seems written, will never benefit by being 
taught they are very wretched, and oppressed, 
and not cared for by the rich — not a bit of 
it, — it will only serve to make them more 
miserable and unhappy, and damp all their 
efibrts to make their conditions better. 

"Now here is an excellent observation; I 
wish all the book had been like it,^^ continues 
old JoUiffe, reading aloud : " ^ I know that 

WE MUST TRUST AND HOPE, AND NEITHER DOUBT 
OURSELVES, NOR DOUBT THE GOOD IN ONE 

another/ It is a very true and beautiful re- 
mark, and if it had been followed up, we should 
have had a very difierent, and far happier 
work, — showing us all how necessary it is to 
go manfully and steadily on, keeping a stout 
heart in all our troubles, and not doubting the 
good in our fellow creatures, whatever their 
station. — And that's what he means I'm sure, 
for his other works are very difierent to this. 
I've read them all. Sir, and I don't remember 
an uncharitable line in any one of them : — but 
in this, he seems to give all his kindly feelings 
to the poor, and does not say one kindly word 
for the rich — and that's not charitable. He 
canH mean that all rich people are like those 
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he describes, but he ought to have known the 
poor would think he meant so. It strikes me. 
Sir, he has suffered a sad ease, that occurred 
the other day, to take hold of his warm heart, 
and lead him a trifle out of the right road this 
time. I read that case in the papers myself — 
and a sad cruel one it was — nobody can deny 
that — and there again, Sir,^' said the old man 
suddenly closing and laying down the book — 
'^ the papers, I think, do a great deal of mis- 
chief, by the way in which they talk about the 
miseries of the lower orders, as they call 
them — no doubt there is a great deal of trouble 
in the world, ' man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards,^ you know. Sir, but all that 
grand writing wonH mend it. 

^' I donH say it^s a pleasant thing to have a 
house that lets in wind and wet, — I'm very 
thankful that miners a sound one, — but it's 
better than none at all. — It isn't pleasant to 
have no dinner to give your children, but 
grumbling wonH find one. — Now it sounds 
cruel to say all this, yet I don't think I am 
cruel r 

God bless him! that he is not. On 
Christmas day last, that little parlour was so 
full, that his spruce little maid could not get 
round the table to wait, and the company were 
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all poor people, who looked with their mer 
&ceB full of gratitude on the kiod old ma 
who had taken them from their dull homi 
where no Christmas dinner awaited them. 

"I don't preach," continued JolliSe, "wh 
I can't practise, for I was poor myself on< 
very poor. I worked hard though, and oft 
when I've taken a little dinner home to my o 
Mother, bought with my scanty earnings, ai 
gone without myself, I've felt htmgry ai 
almost discontented, hut then I used to go 
work again and aing ; sing as load as I con) 
try to forget I was hungry and to think, wl 
Mother mightn't have had any dinner, ai 
then she'd have been hungry too, and that won 
have been much worse. And bo with thinkii 
and singing, and singing and thinking, I nsi 
to get on famously, and many's the sixpen 
I've had given me, because I was never heai 
to grmnble and never seen to fret. 

"And it's my fortunate disposition, whi( 
under Providence," and here the old man liftt 
his cap, " has been the making of me, — for 
gentleman caDie down in these parts who usf 
to visit the po or and see what he could do fi 
them ; after visiting some, he came to my b 
of a place (my old Mother was dead then), ar 
he asked wh>it he could do for me, and I sail 
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'Give me some work, please. Sir!' — 'Work/ 
said he, 'but is there nothing else you 
want ?' — ' All the rest will come. Sir,' says I. — 
'Very true, my friend, but your bed seems very 
wretched, — shouldnH you like some blankets ?' 
— ' Very much, Sir, but V\e been so long used 
to do without, I'm afraid I should sleep too 
sound under them/ ' But,' said he, ' to-morrow 
is Christmas day! shouldn't you like some beef 
for. your dinner?' 'Uncommonly, Sir! but 
having it one day might make me want it 
every day, and where's it to come from?' and I 
laughed, not smiled, but a good hearty laugh ! 
and the gentleman stared, and then I laughed 
again, for I could not help it, he looked so 
astonished; at last he said, 'Are you joking or 
are you mad ? for I've been to twelve cottages 
to-day, many of them, I may say all of them, 
better furnished, though none so clean as yours, 
and from all their inmates I've heard melancholy 
tales, with a catalogue of wants and miseries ! 
— ^Now you don't complain, nor seem to want 
anything, how is this ?' — ' Because I'm used to 
nothing, and they ain't ;' and I laughed again, 
but I begged his pardon, for it seemed rude to 
laugh, though I really couldn't help it. 

" Well, he stared again, as you may suppose, 
and then he said, 'Young man, I like you, 
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come fco me to-morrow^ and you shall not want 
employment again in a hurry; I^d willingly 
give ten shillings a week, merely to look at 
you, for your merry face does my heart good V 
— God bless him ; he kept his word, he first 
made me under-gardener, and then head- 
gardener, and at last his bailiff, and then 
I married a sweet young girl, and for near 
a twelvemonth I never knew a day^s uneasi- 
ness — although I felt sure that couldn't 
last in this world, so I didnH complain when 
my happiness did cloud over, — yet it was a 
hard blow, I must confess — my wife, my pretty, 
gentle young wife, died, but I was not 
miserable even then:" — he pauses, we look up; 
are those tears in the old man's eyes? no, it 
must be a mistake, for see, he is smiling — and 
^tampiDg his foot on the ground, with a kind 
of choky cough, says, — ^^No, hang it: I was 
not miserable, for I felt sure she was gone to 
a better place, to be made happier than I could 
make her. — I never moved her chair or work- 
box from its usual place, but used to sit and 
look at them, — now, that would have made 
some people miserable, but I liked it, and would 
look at the chair 'til I quite fancied she was 
sitting there again at work, and smiling on me. 
^' Well, Sir,'' he continued, *' when I became 
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too old to work, mjr master pensioned me off, 
and gave me this little cottage, where I hope to 
remain until I go to rejoin my dear wife and 
good old mother. I had many offers to leave 
my master, for my dwelling was small and my 
salary not large, but I wouldnH, foy I knew 
I was of use to him ; I had a roof to cover me, 
food to eat, and raiment to put on, what more 
did I want ? 

'^ His kindness to me made the poor about 
jealous, but he*d have been as kind to them if 
they^d have let him, but when he offered meat, 
they asked for beer; when he gave them blankets, 
they wanted a bed; and never seemed the 
happier for all he did, and that's the way they 
tire out the rich, — and then they call them 
' hard-hearted,^ forgetting that the more money 
they have, the more they are expected to give 
away, and the number of calls that they have 
upon them ; — I always say to those few that 
God has enabled me to assist, now be contented 
and try to look cheerfiil, douH grumble at the 
rich, for though they mayn't come to your 
houses and give you money, it comes to you in 
ever so many ways from them. If it wasn't 
for the noblemen, what would become of the 
tradespeople, and if it wasn't for the trades- 
peo^j what would become of the poor men 
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they're obliged to employ? suppose you dd 
only get a penny for your work, a penny will 
buy a roll, and that's better than nothings — and 
if you'd go and state your case without 
exaggeration, and with cheerful resignation, to 
any one who had a farthing to spare, I'll lay a 
wager there's not a man in England would 
send you away empty-handed. And then I 
say to them too, you think the rich are happy> 
and have nothing to vex them, or nothing else 
to do than to ride about in their gay carriages^ 
and call on their great friends, — but that's a 
mistake, — they have much to do, and much to 
worry and annoy them, and there's many a one 
would give you their bed of down, for yours of 
straw, if they were sure of the rest you find there! 

" But I've tired you talking, when I get on 
this subject I never can leave ofi^!" — "No, old 
man, you don't tire us, speak on, speak on; 
louder and louder, let the voice that urges 
content sound above the sad din of never 
ceasing complaint ! let it lighten the care of 
St. Giles', let it lessen the strife of St. James', 
— it is wealth to the poor, it is joy to the rich> 
— speak on, speak on !" 

Now, reader, do you not love this old man> 
and are you not sorry to leave him, — ^but you 
must for a while, and if you love noble streets 
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and shops filled with the wealth of nations, 
bright eyes glancing from carriage windows, 
vying with the sun, which is lighting the gay 
scene, busy pedestrians hurrying to and fro, 
handsome equestrians on their caracoling 
steeds ! If you love all this, follow me where, 
you will agree in thinking, what a happy change 
that humble old man^s spirit would create 
amongst the Rich I 

We are before a splendid mansion with pow- 
dered lacqueys lounging on the steps — we enter 
a marble hall and ascend a spacious staircase 
redolent of the perfumes of hot-house plants, 
we pass a suite of magnificent drawing-rooms, 
and open the door of a lady's boudoir; no 
footsteps can be heard on that rich carpet, the 
walls are covered with a white watered paper, 
and hung with exquisite pictures, the window 
to the ground opens into a conservatory, the 
light shaded by lace curtains; the table is 
heaped with books and prints, and in a 
luxurious arm-chair reclines a gentleman in a 
cashmere dressing-gown, listlessly pulUng with 
a delicate white hand the long silky ears of a 
beautiful spaniel. On a couch of satin damask 
also reclines a lovely woman, reading the 
newspaper ; in a rich dress of violet velvet, and 
a cap of point lace; she is a perfect picture as 
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she sits there> her dark dress contrasting witb 
her &ir complexion^ and masses of luxuriant 
hair falling about her beautiful face^ — ^hush ! 
they are going to speak. 

'' Really^ Henry, this paper bores me ; I wish 
you would take another/* " Any other you'll 
name, my love, that will not bore you,'' answers 
the husband in a languid tone. '' Well, I believe 
they are all alike, but one must read them ; I 
wish the season was over, it's painfully dull ; I 
should like the country for a change !"^ — ''And 
then you'd find that painfully dull, my dear 
Evelyn, you are never satisfied ; I shall go and 
have a canter, I think, for it certainly is con- 
foundedly dull here !" — " Thank you, Henry." 
— " Oh ! do not for a moment imagine, my 
love, that I meant you were confoundedly dull, 
but I've nothing to say, and you seem in the 
same predicament !" " On the contrary, dear, 
I have something to say ; I want a hundred 
pounds." — " Well, that is something, certainly, 
but 'tis nothing new !"■ — " No, love, but it is 
not for myself." — "It never is, dear, it is 
generally for your milliner!" — "This time it is 
not, for it is charity." — " You had five pounds 
yesterday for charity 1"— r" Ah ! that was for a 
poor man with seven children, this is for the 
' Hospital for the Blind.' " — " Indeed, my dear 
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Evelyn, Fm sick of these charities^ tHey do no 
good^ the papers are as full of complaints and 
cases of distress as if we gave nothing to the 
poor^ and I reaUy cannot afford it/' — "This 
once, Henry ; it will look so odd if our names 
are not down, everybody's going to give!'' — 
" Well, certainly, I do not so much object to 
public charities, — people do hear of them ; but 
as to private ones, we get no credit from the 
world, and but small thanks from the objects — 
they are as bad again in a week ! — I'll give one 
hundred this once! so bye, bye, love, you 
needn't wait dinner." — " Where are you going, 
Henry ?" " I haven't an idea, somewhere to 
amuse myself, my brain is so perfectly confused 
with the number of ' Dear Sirs,' which h»ve 
emanated from it this morning — I've written a 
dozen letters or more."^ — " Well, I wish you'd 
amuse yourself at home, Henry, I should not 
so much mind your going out if I'd anything to 
do, but I'm so dreadfully ennuySe! I quite envied 
one of the servants this morning, who was 
singing so merrily as she swept the stairs."- 
" Well, my love,, you can sing." — " Yes, but I 
can't sweep the stairs !" — " Not an enviable 
accomplishment, is it, dear?" — '^Anything is 
enviable that could make me as merr}^ as that 
girl!" — "1 do not see, my dear Evelyn, why 
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you should be otherwise, — you have everything 
you want, have you not T' — " Yes, every- 
thing, dear Henry, but if I had not I 
should have something to wish for, and that 
would be something to do/' — "Well, my 
love, for the future I will invariably refuse 
everything you ask for, and then perhaps you'H 
be contented V and he smiles ; — the very word 
causes a smile ! 

Oh ! what a change would old JolKflFe's spirit 
work here : — The dark eyes of that lovely girl 
would beam with happiness, the fine handsome 
countenance of her young husband with joy, 
when turned towards her fair face, and they 
would both look round upon their noble abode 
and say, " What do we want ? — nothing ! 
We are content !'' 

Reader, you cannot love a dirty narrow 
street, with squalid children seated in the mud, 
paddling their little blue naked feet in the 
gutter, which runs, or ought to run, along it, — 
you cannot love wretched ruined houses, with 
women, the stamp of vice on their faces, 
standing quarrelling, nay, perhaps, fighting 
outside them ! you cannot love this, yet follow 
me, once again, and see what a change old 
Jolliffe's spirit would create amongst the 
Poor I 
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We ascend a crazy staircase^ and enter a 
room with the lath and plaster broken from 
the walls^ letting the cold wind whistle through^ 
a bedstead in one comer with a straw mattress 
on it covered with one ragged blanket^ a shelf 
on which are two or three plates and a mug^ 
a table with three legs, one broken, and two 
chairs, complete the furniture. 

On one of them is seated a young woman at 
work, making a shirt ; on the ground by her 
side a sickly looking child is playing with a 
piece of broken delf. There^s a step on the 
staircase, the door opens and a man enters. 
— " Well, Betsy, IVe got some dinner, such as 
it is.'' — ^'Have you, what is it?" — "A piece 
of mutton and some broth.'' — ^^ Where did you 
get it ?" — ^' Mrs. Brown gave it me." — " Is it 
good ?" — ^' Yes, pretty well, I b'lieve, but it's 
boiled mutton, and I hate boiled mutton !" — 
— '* Well, you'll get nothing else, John, for I 
haven't a farthing, and I've no time to eat 
anything myself, for I must take this home to 
night, and get three pence for six hours' work!" 
— ^' Ah ! I walked down a fine street to-day, 
and saw the people roll past in their carriages, 
and go into pastry-cooks' shops to eat ices and 
jellies they didn't want, and I starving for 
food. How ill the child looks too^ Betsy ; has 
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that doctor been again ;^^ — ^' Been, no, do you 
think he'd come here when he knows we can't 
pay him, — I wish we were all dead V — " Well, 
you look almost dead, Betsy ! I see you 
a' setting up over those shirts of a night, 
Hil I could curse the people as wears them. 
— I say, we ain't got no bread for dinner.*'— 
" Yes, there is some^ 1 bought some last night 
with the money 1 got for the shirt I took 
home." — ^^Come along then and have your 
dinner, and put down that work, do, it isn't 
every day you gets a dinner !" 

Hark ! what joyful voice is that sounding 
on the creaking landing place? — ^the door 
opens, — the man starts from his chair, the 
woman throws down her work, and they smile ! 
— yes, smile! and the man says, "Oh Mr. 
Jolliffe, how d'ye do, I'm ashamed you should 
come into this horrid place !" — " Not at all, my 
fiiend, not at all, a very cosey room," — They 
look round them. Cosey ! well perhaps it is, 
compared to some — there's a little fire, a very 
little fire ! but it burns brightly, and there is a 
little dinner on the table; and may be it does 
look cosey. They smile again. — "What an 
enchanter that Jolliffie is, they have smiled 
twice in a second. — " You must take my chair. 
Sir," says, the man,. "I haven't another ta 
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offer you !" — " Thank you, I prefer sitting on 
the bed, it is so. convenient having a bedstead 
when you^re short of chairs/' — Well, so it is, 
they never thought of that before. "Don't 
let me prevent your eating your dinner, for it 
looks uncommonly nice, — I should like a bit 
if I hadn't just made a capital one/' 

How strange ! he would like a bit, then it 
must be nice ; and they begin to eat and he 
gossips to them,-and in a few minutes they 
are not only smiling but positively laughing ! 
And the baby is crowing over a bone, and the 
sun is glittering through the little window, and 
you'd think, — they almost think so too, that it 
is a Lord Mayor's feast!— -"And how comes 
on the work, Betsy ?" — " Oh ! I am always 
at it. Sir." — "That's well, people who are 
always employed are always happy!" — "It's 
such trifling pay. Sir, and as they say, who 
write about us, we work ^ till the stars shine 
through the roof.'" — "And that's well too, 
Betsy, for when you see those pretty stars, 
you are reminded that there's One above, who 
is waking too, and who will never leave you> 
nor forsake you ! — and trifling pay, is better 
than none at all. My dear friends, do you 
know, in this street, there are people much 
IForse off thaa you, — people hardened in vice. 
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"who do Bot know what it is to have a happy 
moment. Now, I^m sure that^s not the case 
with you; when you bring home your little 
money, hard-earned as it is, you enjoy it, — I 
know you do, for you feel it's worked for 
honestly ! And while your child is sleeping, 
you sit together over your little fire and enjoy 
it, for you are together; he is not in the 
public- house, you are not quarrelling in the 
street! and whilst you can look in one 
another's faces and feel that, come what come 
may, you have honest hearts and warm affec- 
tions, you must be happy in spite of your- 
selves/' — And here, old JoUiffe, who has 
become very red in the face, blows his nose 
hard and stoops to play with the child. 

There was a short pause and he continues— 
'^ Now, I dare say, when things are very bad, and 
you go out to seek employment, and you pass the 
great people's houses, with the fiimes of their 
rich dinners making you, who have no means 
of getting one, still more hungry, you feel 
angry with them for being better off than you^ 
— but bless you, they'd give you some of their 
grand dinner, if they knew you wanted it, 
but they don't know it, and they don't know 
how to set about to find it out ! — I've come 
to town on purpose to show one of them^ a 
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vfery rich gentleman, a friend of my old 
master^ who is exceedingly anxious to do 
what he can for the poor, — and although 
he's been imposed upon frequently he isn't 
at all tired out: now, he knowing I liked 
to be of use and willing to serve in a good 
cause, sent for me to come and tell him of 
any people that were worthy of being helped. 
Of course I felt very proud, and thankful to 
him for his kindness in asking me, so I told 
him of you, and said you were not so com- 
fortable as I should wish to see you, — so he 
said you were to go to him to-morrow, and 
he'd see to giving you some employment, 
and as a beginning to make you feel more 
encouraged, he has sent you this five-pound 
note ;" and old JoUifie puts it on the table. 

The man stares first at the note, then at 
JoUifie, then at his wife, and murmuring " God 
bless him," covers his face with his hands, and 
tears fall quickly through his horny fingers — 
good tears, he has not wept so for many a long 
year, it is the full tide of mingled feelings 
running over, which would be else too much to 
bear^ and, as it fiows, it softens the heart made 
hard by grief, and the stern man feels like a 
warm-hearted boy.— His wife has snatched the 
child from the ground and holds it to her with 
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a startled look^ and Jolli£Pe is again vebementli^ 
blowing his nose. 

There is a silence of some moments^ when 
rising from his seat the man takes his wife's 
hand and says, ^^ Wife, we\e been very wicked, 
1 feel it now — and this here blessing has come 
to tell U3 so in the kindest way — ^let ns then 
before Mr, JoUiffe vow, that we'll never 
grumble at the rich folks no more, but for this 
kind one bless all the rest, — and instead of 
blaming 'em as we used, for eating their dinners, 
only hope they may never want 'em !" — ^^ We 
will, John, we will ; we were wicked, yet God 
knows we'd much to bear, but we've had a 
lesson this day, we shan't soon forget !" — And 
the poor baby shakes its little head, for its 
mother's liot tears are raining on its face ; and 
then Betsy, wiping her eyes with her ragged 
apron, looks at the Bank-note again, 'til a 
sunny smile dries up her tears and she says, 
" La ! John, what shall we buy first ?" John 
really does not know, they want so many 
things ; but he remarks that some long time 
ago they had ten pounds given them, and they 
didn't feel half so happy then, — he couldn't 
think how that was. ^^I'U tell you," says 
Jolliffe, "you were discontented with it, you 
wanted more, — you hadn't been so bad as you 
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have been since, and didnH know how happy a 
shilling could make you, but as you very justly 
say, this is a lesson you will not easily forget, — 
in your saddest moments you will recollect the 
relief you have so unexpectedly received, and 
it will remind you that you have a true and 
never-failing Friend in your Heavenly Father, 
who, so long as you endeavour to deserve his 
protection, will never let you starve. He has 
promised it, and His promises are never broken. 
But I must run away, for Vve another visit to 
pay before I go home, so good bye and God 
bless you.^* 

That night a couple lay side by side sleeping 
the sound sleep of innocence, and above them 
seemed hovering a bright spirit with hands 
outstretched, as though it were blessing 
them, — and it is blessing" them, it is making 
their hard bed softer than down — it is making 
their scanty clothing warmer than the thickest 
covering— it is making their poor room better 
than a gilded chamber. "What is this spirit, then? 
Content ! let us pray, that it may hover over 
us. 

How happy Jolliffe is, as he trudges along — 
proud that he has made others so, he scarcely 
knows where he is going, he is so busy thinking, 
till he stops before the door of a neat-looking 
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house, with a brass plate on it, informing all 
whom it may concern, that it is the residence 
of Dr. Conway, and there is a night-bell, and a 
servant's bell, but no visitor's bell; for Dr. 
Conway is an old-fashioned man, and prefers 
an old-fashioned knocker ! For everybody 
must ring alike, but everybody does not 
knock alike, and he knows his wife's knock 
and his daughters' knocks, and his friends' 
knocks, and therefore knows exactly whether he 
may remain quietly where he is, in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, or whether he must run 
away. So now when JoUiffe knocks, he knows 
it's Jolliflfe's knock, and quietly looking up 
from the medical journal he is perusing, says 
to a fair-haired girl, who is sitting beside him, 
^^ Run, Bessie dear, open the door, for I'm cer- 
tain that's Old JoUiffe." " Oh ! dear Mr. 
Jolliffe !" says Bessie, and away she runs to 
obey her father's request, — and old Jolliffe, ah ! 
fie upon him ! kisses Bessie ; but if pretty 
little maidens will open doors to merry old 
gentlemen what can they expect ! and she has 
hardly done blushing when the doctor comes out 
to welcome him, and four or five pairs of little 
feet come pattering down stairs, and four or 
five little voices exclaim in tones of great 
delight, '^ Oh ! Mr. Jolliffe ! we are so glad to 
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see yon !" and then little fat hands are palling 
him with desperate force into the parbur, and 
pushing him into an arm-chair, till really poor 
JoIli£fe has scarcely any breath left to pay his 
respects to Mrs. Conway, who has now entered 
the room^ and she seems as glad to see him as 
the rest : happy Jolliffe ! who would not envy 
you such a welcome ? — When he quite recovers 
his breath, he says, '« Why, whereas my dear 
Miss Blanche, I don't see her ?" — " Here she 
is, Mr. JoUiflfe,'' answers a sweet voice behind 
him, and he looks round and seizes with 
evident pleasure the hand of a fair young crea- 
ture, who in the bustle of his entrance had 
escaped his notice. 

She has not risen to meet him! how is 
that ? — ^those crutches tell the sad tale, alas ! 
too well — " And how are you, my dear young 
lady,^* says old Jolliffe tenderly. 

" Much better, thank you, dear Mr. Jolliffe^ 
getting on bravely." — "Thank God!" mur- 
murs Jolliffe, and then he adds aloud, pointing 
to the crutches lying by the side of her chaii-, 
'* not able yet to do without those melancholy- 
looking things !" — " Oh ! do not call them so, 
for sad as they may look, they are my very 
best friends, — ^what should I do without them V 
and a bright smile crosses her lovely face. 

5 
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" I*m very wrong indeed, very Trrong/my dear 
Miss Blanche, to call them melancliolj, bat 
you^U forgive me I know/* says old JoUiffe, taking 
her hand. '^ Sister's going to get well, quite 
well,'* says a rosy-cheeked little boy running 
up to JolUffe; ^'Edward says so, and that she 
will soon be able to dance with me/* 
— '' Edward hopes so, dear Bobby," laoftly 
replies Blanche. — "And don't y&u hope 4M), 
too, sister?" — " Yes, dearest, but everyone is 
so kind to me that I am contented ns I am, 
but of course if it pleases God that I shall some 
day walk and dance again, I shall be most 
grateful, and then we will romp, Bobby, and 
make up for lost time/' — "Oh what fun we 
will have then, dear sissy !" cries Bobby, and 
the little fellow throws his arms round his 
favorite sister's neck, and presses his rosy- 
cheeks so close to hers, that he quite kills the 
faint tinge of red in her soft face. 

" Yes/' says the Doc?tor, " I'm sure you will 
rejoice to hear, that a young friend of ours has 
introduced a very clever and skilful medical 
man to us, who feels almost certain of being 
able to cure our dear girl. She can already walk, 
with the help of my arm and a stick, although 
be wouldn't have her give up her crutches 
yet." — " This is news indeed," says old JoUiffe^ 
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with joy, "how happy it makes me I" — 
"Blanche deserves to get well/^ says her 
mothar to Mr. JoUiffe, " she is so patient and 
resigned. She is a good example to a little 
friend of mine, who prefers crying with the 
headache to taking a small dose of medicine \" 
— "Oh ! hush, mamma,^^ exclaims Blanche, 
drawing a delicate-looking child towards her, 
" it was taken beautifully this morning, and it 
is not quite fair to tell tales out of school. 
Fetch me my work-basket, dearest, please. Mr. 
JoUiflfe will excuse my working I hope whilst he 
is here." — "That he will,^^ answers JoUiflfe, 
"for I know how useful it is — I can^t say I do 
like to see young ladies wasting their time, 
which might be so much better employed, in 
sewing bits of worsted on to pieces of canvas 
for slippers and cushions, and things no one 
really requires." — "Why we're all very busy 
just now," remarks Bessie, " for we've found a 
poor family in great distress. The woman has 
just had twins, and they've positively nothing 
to put on them, so we have been making clothes 
for them, and they are to send to-night for 
some of them ; — every one of us has helped, the 
boys who can't assist in working have given their 
hal^ence for the materials." — " Ah ! you're 
very good indeed, my dears," observes old 
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Jolliffe, " very good ! and wherever I go some 
poor body or other is being assisted ; and yet,*' 
says the old man with a sigh, " it doesnH seem 
to make the misery less V* 

Very true, Mr. Jolliflfe,'' answers the Doctor, 
and I, who am always amongst the poor, see 
a great deal of misery, a great deal indeed ! but 
I find that in nine cases out of ten it's their 
own faults; they either spend all the money 
they earn in drink, or get disheartened by their 
low wages, and give up work altogether, never 
considering that a little is better than nothing, 
and then when they're reduced almost to 
starvation, they will not go to the workhouse !" 
— " Because they are separated, dear papa, 
from their wives and children," says Blanche, 
^' and this is very hard to bear !" — '^ So it is, 
my love," answers the Doctor, ^^but which is 
the best, to be parted from your wife and 
children, and feel they are well fed and warmly 
housed, or see them shivering with cold, and 
starving before your face ! — Besides," continues 
the Doctor, " the imprudence they are guilty of 
is astonishing, — the other day I went to see a 
poor woman dangerously ill, and whilst I was 
with her, her husband, who had just earned a 
few shillings, after having been out of work some 
time, bought her a peach I now would you 
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believe that possible ; instead of procuring ber 
a mutton-chop, for which he would have given 
threepence, and which would have done her 
good, he gave a shilling for a magnificent 
peach, which after all I could not permit her 
to eat j' the man looked so disappoiated that, 
after lecturing him a little on his folly, I 
bought it of him." 

" Ah ! sir,'* says old JoUiffe, " I wish the/d 
put such things as that in the papers, — it 
would do a great deal more good than writing 
on the cruelty of the rich, and the misery of 
the poor.— If they gave people credit for being 
kind, they'd be sure to be so, as with a child if 
it tumbles down and you praise it, and say it's 
a brave child and never cries, it won't cry I" — 
'' I quite agree with you, Mr. Jollifie, people 
should be led and not driven ; all these clever 
folks, who write upon the condition of the poor, 
are in my humble judgment greatly mistaken ; 
they give them fine feelings instead of ffood 
ones ; and do harm to those whom they are 
anxious to assist, for in endeavouring to paint 
their wretched state, they colour so highly as 
to make these poor people think themselves 
worse oflT than they really are. God knows ! 
there's little need of that ! — I am now going to 
see two unhappy creatures, who are sadly off. 
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-—The womaix is a shirt-maker^ and the husband 
out of work, and they barely have enough to 
exist upon. — I never go to them without 
hearing an outcry against the rich, but, with 
that exception, they are good people and I like 
and pity them. I have been unable to go there 
lately, for I have had a dangerous case to 
attend to, which has taken up much of my time, 
but I shall took in in the course of this 
afternoon.*^ — "May I ask their names?** 
eagerly says old Jolli£fe. — ^^ Pritchard !*' replies 
the Doctor. "Bless me, I thought so, — ^how 
singular, the very people I've just come from ; 
and you'll be pleased to hear they are mended 
of their one fault ! They've had five pounds 
given them, and the gentleman who sent it is 
going to employ the man ; we may, therefore, 
truly say of them, their mourning is turned 
into joy ?" " I am indeed glad to hear it," says 
thekind doctor, "andshallhastento congratulate 
them on their altered condition. — Have you the 
food for their child, my dear," inquires he of 
Mrs. Conway. "It's in the kitchen, papa," 
cries Bobby, "all ready, and I'm to go with 
you, and carry the basket !"— -Can this be the 
doctor whom the wife said wouldn't come 
because he wasn't paid ! Poor woman, she wiU 
soon know better ! 
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Tbere^e ft knock at the door. Ah ! some one 
elfle knows the knocks^ besides Papa, for 
Blanche with a heightened colour says to her 
brother, '^ go and open the door for Edward; 
Bobby y' And Bobby runs away to do so, and 
Blanche puts her shining ringlets in order, 
which are so long they will not keep so, and 
old JoUiffe rises to go. Altogether this douUe 
knock has occasioned a great bustle; and 
after all it proves to be a young man, who 
speaking to the Doctor and his wife, and then 
nodding kindly to Bessie, and shaking off the 
children who with their accustomed glee are 
dinging to and clambering up the new com^s 
legs^ advances to Blanche, and taking the little 
white hand, which is held out to him, affiso- 
tionately inquires after her health. — '^Ahl 
ah I" thinks to himself, that sly old JoUiffe, " I 
see how it is, Mr. £dward I^^ and fancying he 
has found out something excessively amusing, 
quietly chuckles on his ke^i perception. 

Well, and perhaps he has, and what then? 
Why then he bids them all good bye, and they 
all come to see him out with the exception of 
Blanche and the stranger; and away he 
trudges again, still happy, for as he found 
his favorite better^ likely to get well, he is 
so pleased, that he seems as if he could not 
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walk tast enongh^ — ^he would fly if he could, 
— ^bnt though he cannot fly he can sing — and 
he does too^ — yes^ sings in the street; until 
his attention is attracted by a bustle^ and a 
mob^ and policemen standing in the narrow 
street he is passing through^ so he stops to 
find out what it is. — ''I knew she would/' 
says a woman near him, '^I was sure she 
would some day. What will become of the 
children?'' "Oh! they're going to take 
them to the work'ouse," answers her com- 
panions. — " Ah, poor things, they may as well 
be starved to death there as here/' replies the 
first speaker. — "What is the matter?" asks 
old Jolliflfe. " A woman down here's been and 
hung herself, sir." — "Dear me! how shocking, 
— was she mad ?" " No not as I knows on, 
sir; but she thought, I suppose, she might as 
well kill herself, as be starved to death !" — 
"Was she in such distress then?" inquires 
Jolliffe again. " She was never any way else 
as I see, sir, though goodness knows she was 
helped enough too. There was always ladies 
down here a-bringing her something; if I and 
my family was to have as much help, we 
shouldn't be so bad off as we are, but what- 
ever money they got the husband spent in 
drink, and that was her fault for she never 
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made his home comfortable \" " Dear^ dear, 
tills is a sad business for the poor children, 
says old Jolliflfe, half aloud. — '' Yes, it is sad, 
replies the woman, " for they're going to take 
them to the work'ouse. Oh! here they 
come!" — There's a movement in the crowd, 
and a policeman passes out, leading by the 
hands a little boy and girl, covered with dirt 
and rags, crying piteously. 

"Poor things! — what a blessing there's a 
workhouse for them to go to," exclaims aloud, 
Jolliflfe, though commiming with himself. — A 
blessing ! it was the first time the woman had 
ever heard the workhouse called a blessing; 
could it be possible ? She walks away thinking 
about it very much, — puzzled too, and won- 
dering which are right, those who told her 
of its horrors, or he, who this moment has 
called it a blessing! — "Where's the husband?" 
asks some one in the crowd, still lingering 
about the street, as if waiting for fresh ex- 
citement. — "Oh! he's in-doors as drunk as 
he can be. They want him to go to the 
work'ouse, but they won't get him to do that 
in a hurry. He wouldn't have his drops of 
comfort there I" and the man laughs, and so 
do his neighbours. 

Old JoUiffe loves a laugh dearly, but this 
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Ing^ makes him shudder; he moves away 
nearer to the house in which the woman^s 
body is lyings for he feels a secret somethings 
that tells him he may be able to induce this 
wretched man to avail himself of his only 
resource. — So he elbows his way through 
another mob of persons joking and laughing^ 
at the entrance^ and enters the house. There 
are several families in it^ and they are most of 
them on the stairs, or in the narrow passage ; 
he passes on and asks a decent-looking woman^ 
which is the room^ and she tells him, the left- 
hand one upstairs; — but that the policeman 
wonH admit any one, and civilly asks him into 
hers. He goes in, and is surprised to find so 
tidy a room in so old and dirty a looking 
house; a baby is sleeping in a great coat on 
the floor, and beside it a boy is sitting, in a 
very white, though patched pinafore, and his 
face quite shining from cleanliness. There is 
a clear muslin curtain in the window, and a 
deal table with a large Bible on it on one side, 
and a round table in the middle of the room, 
with a chair and an old box in one comer, and 
this comprises nearly the whole contents of the 
apartment,— yet it bears the appearance of 
comfort, and JollifTe feels more surprised than 
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''They are trying to persuade this unhappy 

* 

man to go to the workhouse^ are they not?" 
— '' Yes, sir, and I wish he would, for he will 
never do any good out of it V — " I came to 
see if I could persuade him." — " Why you see, 
sir, he is so drunk, that he's beyond under- 
standing : so I think you couldn't do any good 
if you were to try,— besides it isn't a pleasant 
sight !"— " Very true," replies JoUiffe, " it will 
be no good to go into the room^ if I can do 
none there. It's distress, I hear, has caused 
the woman to commit this crime?" — ^'Yes, 
sir, but they'd no business to be so badly off, 
it's been their own fault, — ^it looks hard to say 
so — just now too, for God help 'em they've 
been sorely punished." As she says this, her 
eyes filled with tears, — ^holy tears, they are 
shed for the woes of others. "They have 
indeed, my good woman ; but I hope, sad as it 
is, it may do good as I believe everything 
does, however bad it seems at the time; it 
may be a warning to others and prevent their 
destroying the life which was given them for 
wise purposes, and which however wretched it 
may be they have no right to put an end to. — 
Of what trade is the man ?" — ^' He waa a 
cobbler, sir, till he took to drinking, — nobody 
would trust him with their work after thati 
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and she, poor soul, was Y&ry idle and didnH 
like to work. She'd been a servant, and was 
sent away from her last place without a cha- 
racter, for being insolent and dirty, and then 
she married this man, though he could scarcely 
keep himself. They'ye had a great deal of 
assistance too, but it's been of little purpose ! 
— She read in a penny paper some time ago 
a horrid story of a woman strangling herself 
fipom being very poor, and I think it must have 
prey'd on her mind, for she's never been quite 
right since! — It wouldn't do though, sir, if 
we were all to do the same, — I can't think 
how they can make up their minds to leave 
tlicir children, — better live and work for them 
if it's ever so hardly ! — and I'm sure one need 
not die of starvation, whilst there's a poor- 
house. 

" I've heard some of them down here say — 
they'd rather go to jail, for they are better fed 
there — but I say we ain't ashamed to be seen 
in the workhouse, for it's poverty takes us 
there — but that which takes us to jail one can't 
help being ashamed of — and the poor children 
too, it would be nothing to them to say, their 
father was in the workhouse, but they wouldn't 
like to own he'd been in jail ! and surely to 
6 a good name to one's children is of more 
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consequence than getting an ounce or two 
more bread or a bit more meat mow and then — 
and I say — that's what folks ought to think 
oi" The woman left off speakings and looking 
fixedly at her children seemed to pray in- 
wardly for their protection; the little boy, 
who was minding the sleeping baby, left its 
side, and ran to its mother's, and clinging to 
her, she stooping down, kissed his bright face, 
and half speaking to the child, and half to her 
attentive visitor, says, " No, Dicky, whilst we 
can work and keep our health, we will live all 
together, and never be parted, but when we 
can get work no longer, or are unable to do it, 
we shall be most thankful to go to the Union, 
for there we shall find food and clothing, and a 
roof to shelter us, although it may not be so 
comfortable as our own dear home 1" 

Here's a woman for Jolliffe ! he's in raptures, 
and repeats to himself his favorite sayings 
''out of evil Cometh good, for if the poor 
wretched woman, above had not hung heraelf, 
I shouldn't have found out this one," — and he 
rises to go, for he must or he'll miss his 
omnibus, and he says aloud, '' I'm very much 
obliged to you for the information you have 
given me. If you'll allow me I'll come again 
and see you and your husband, — you have 
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one?^' — ''Yes, sir, I have, he's a warkmg gar- 
dener, and a good husband he is to me. He 
labours very hard poor fellow, but we get on 
pretty well, — tho* as to meat we've quite for- 
gotten the taste of it, and Dicky here has 
never tasted it!'' "Bless me," says JoUifPe 
with suiprise, though he can't help thinking 
what a treat is in store for the little feUow all 
the time — for Jolliffe is a true Englishman, and 
feels A pride in his country's roast beef; but he 
says, '^ Well, my good woman, you can only 
console yourselves by thinking that he can't 
miss it !"--" That's what we do, sir."—'' Do 
you, my good woman ; then you're wise, aad 
will get on, I know you will, so good bye, aaad 
God be with you !" — " Wait a bit, sir, till the 
bustle's over, they're bringing the man down 
stairs," says the woman, detaining him. They 
listen, and there's a sound of pushing and of 
stumbling, and harsh voices, and the tones of 
the drunken man, and of women crying, and 
the shuflSing of many feet, and doors ^opening, 
and being slammed to, — and silence ! 

He is gone, gone to the workhouse, to be 
fed and assisted, and then to <;ome out and 
abuse it with the rest; and old JolliflFe goes 
too, taking care before he does, to slip half a 
crown into the woman's hand, just at the door- 
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mj, fofr fear she might thank him too much, 
or refuse to take it all: so he hurries on 
leaving the poor woman overflowing with grati- 
ttide, and unable to express her thanks. 

How much happier is that poor woman now, 
than when old Jolliffe first spoke to her, for he 
has cheered her with his kind words, he has 
praised her for being contented, and made 
her more so ; — ^he has told her she will get on, 
and she believes it; and at night when her 
weary husband returns from his work, his 
heart is made glad T)y the cheerfulness of his 
wife, and the smile of happy welcome she gives 
him ; and Hope and Content sit with them at 
their humble board, effacing the misery of the 
Past, and painting in bright colours the pros- 
pects of the Future. 

But old Jolliffe is still on his road, happier if 
possible than ever, for his mind is full of all 
Suits of plans to improve the condition of that 
good contented woman and her husband : — He 
first thinks of one and then of another, until 
his head is fairly bewildered by them, when he 
arrives at the Coach-office, and perceives his 
omnibus drawn up, a little way off, evidently 
waiting for him ; for the Driver knows Jolliffe, 
and the Conductor knows Jolliffe, and they 
always wait for him, when they know he is 
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come to town, for he is very regular and never 
disappoints them ; and he never has to hold up 
his stick, or his hand, for the conductor seems 
to say, " Ah ! I see you, sir, don't hurry, we 
won't go without you, so come along, jump in 
and we'll be off in no time." 

And he has got into the omnibus, and off 
they are, for they wait for no one now, and 
old JoUiffe is once more going back to his 
snug quiet home, which he will so much 
enjoy after the noise and bustle of town : may 
it not be a reason for his liking so to come to 
town, that he may appreciate still more, if 
possible, his pleasant little dwelling ! There is 
only one thing that has annoyed old JoUiffe 
all day, and that was seeing a servant give a 
halfpenny to a beggar, and that did annoy him, 
for he calls it a theft, robbing the poor servant, 
who can't well afford to give it away, and 
robbing those who really deserve and would 
be very thankful to have it ; yes, the beggars 
are the only people upon whom JoUiffe is 
severe. 

Old JoUiffe is at home, and his little servant 
is as pleased to see him as if he had been away 
a week, and there is a bright fire burning in 
the grate, and a bright kettle singing on the 
hob,, and the tea-things are ready placed for 
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him on the little table^ and there is a sleek, 
well fed cat on the hearth rug, purring with 
delight, perhaps at her master's return ; and 
from across the road is heard the river's tide 
roUing in, with its pleasant murmur, and a 
loaded waggon is passing slowly by, with its 
many bells upon the horses' backs, jingling 
right merrily, and there are so many sweet 
tuneful sounds that JoUifiFe is enjoying his tea 
immensely. 

Then too, what delight it affords him to see 
his little maiden's smiling looks at the smart 
cotton gown he has brought her, and the 
warm woollen shawl for her aged grandmother, 
who is an especial favorite of his; and then 
he tells her how happy he has been in town, 
and how much better he has found his little 
favorite, and, as he has had a treat, he says 
she shall have a treat, and so she may invite 
her grandmother and friend to dinner to- 
morrow. — Kind old master, he knows well who 
that " friend" will be, — Oh ! yes, he knows all 
about that insinuating chubby faced Butcher's 
boy, — of course he does, sly old fellow ! 

Fortunate JoUiffe, he has made some one 

else happy, and so putting his hands into his 

pockets, and his feet on the fender, he thinks 

over the events of the day ; — those events have 

6 
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oonfirmed liim in his opinion that He who 
Buccoureth the sparrow that falls upon the 
house-top^ will not forget his own faithful 
people,-— he chastens them for their good, and 
will not suffer them to perish ; they may not 
eat the bread of idleness, but while they work 
diligently and honestly, bread will be found 
them. 

Now these are some of Jolliffe's notions, odd 
ones though we may think, yet should we not 
all wish ours were as odd, if they could bring 
us as much happiness as they do him ! 

At his usual early hour, old Jolliffe retires to 
rest, recommending in his prayers the Sor- 
rowful and the Poor, the Powerful and the 
Rich, to the care of their Heavenly Father! 
and now that you have been introduced to my 
old friend, I hope you like him, — I think you 
do, kind reader, and perhaps you remember, 
that you know an old Jolliffe too, for there is 
one, if not more, in every parish. 

In Palaces, in Cottages, there are equally 
warm hearts, ready to assist all who need 
help; — a true tale of sorrow gently told, and 
pity gently urged, speaks to the hearts of all, 
and will never go unheard nor unanswered ! — 
There is much grief in the world, much 
trouble, but it should be our endeavour to 
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teach all who are suffering that it is good to 
be so afflicted^ for such a thought will create 
a contented spirit, which will carry them 
through all their trials and pain. 

Let us throw away Discontent, as the 
Philosopher did the shell, and shortly will be 
seen the good effects from such a deed ; dismiss 
it when it creeps upon you as you would a 
wicked thought ; whenever it has laid hold of 
you, exorcise it as an evil spirit with the name 
of JoUiffe ! and forthwith it will leave you 
unscathed and unharmed. 

But hush, old Jolliffe is asleep, do not 
disturb his peaceful slumbers, but steal quietly 
to yours, — Reader, good night ! 
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It is not a fine afternoon^ and jet it ifi not a 
wet one. It has been a very hot day, and grey 
clouds are rolling np all round with a tinge of 
rose colour on their edge, and the people pass 
tranquilly along, glad that the burning sun has 
gone, and yet looking up at the murky sky in 
expectation of a shower, and the breese k 
whispering mysteriously as though it said, 
'* Hush ! listen, it^s coming," and windows are 
aD wide open, and the few plants placed in 
some, in their bright red flower-pots, are 
looking dry and thirsty, the leaves bending 
down to the parched mould, and the passengers 
saunter through the dusty streets silently^ and 
the omnibuses with their jaded horses go lorn* 
bering past, full inside, of fat women, each with 
a diild, and outside, with men eating oran^;es 
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and smoking cigars. But in the narrow street 
that mysterious breeze cannot come^ and it is 
insuflferably close ; the poor people are sitting 
and standing outside their doors with their 
children holding by their gowns, for it is too 
hot to play, sucking '' sugar stick ^' as in that 
neighbourhood it is the fashion to call it. One 
little dwelling is much more clean and much 
less wretched than the others, it has a window, 
not stopped by a hat or a bit of paper, but a 
nice muslin curtain in the window, and the 
square piece of flag-stone at the door is very 
white, and the door propped open with a brick 
discloses a well-scrubbed passage; no one is 
standing about that house, but in the little 
room a cosey party is assembled. A man just 
returned from work, very hot, very tired, but 
very cheerful ; a woman singing to a very ugly, 
very noisy, but very happy baby ; a boy with a 
huge pair of scissors, clipping paper, seated on 
the ground, with his fat legs crossed, screaming 
through the baby's noise to his father, and 
making anxious inquiries as to whether he does 
not look like a tailor. And in the comer, on a 
stool, is a little girl, very pale, very sad, but 
very pretty, in a black cotton dress] nursing a 
black kitten, and occasionally murmuring in a 
low voice, ''poor pussey,'' and they are thus 
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severally employed when a tap at the door 
makes Mrs. Morris say, ^' Morris, dear, there's 
spme one knocking,^' though why she said it 
I canH say, for Morris is not deaf, and therefore 
he must have heard the knock as well as she did, 
it must be a newway of saying, " go and answer 
it,'* for Morris says to the boy, " Dicky, there's 
some one knocking,'' and down go the great 
scissors, and away go the fat legs into the 
passage, and a cheering kindly voice is heard, 
and the feeble step of an old man joined to the 
little pattering feet of the young child, and 
Dicky comes back hand-in-hand with Jolliffe. 

Oh! what exclamations of delight! Mrs. 
Morris steps eagerly forward, Morris hastily 
removes his. cap, and offers him a seat, and 
little Dicky gallops about in a perfect ecstacy; 
Jolliffe takes the seat gladly, for he is tired, 
yes, actually tired, he carries a stick too, and 
the wrinkled hand he holds out to his humble 
friend shakes, for last winter has shed its snows 
upon his head, and the hair is whiter now ; yet, 
that face beaming with the bright hope of an 
eternal spring, heeds not the winter's snow, and 
his joyous laugh, though it is not loud, is hearty 
still. ''Well, how are you all, my good friends ? 
it's a long while since I paid you a visit." " It 
is indeed, sir," says Morris, ''we was only a 
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talking^ abcmt you last nighty and my old woman 
§syB to me^ if we don^t Iiear nothing al Mr. 
JoUiffiB^ we^H go down a Sunday^ that we will, 
fbr Vm afeard he's iU, and I says so we wili, 
didn't ns, PoUy .** '* lliat we did, Richard, and 
we meant it too; how hare yon been, sir?" 
^Oh ! as well as an old man like me ean expeet 
to be, the frost nijq)ed me up a bit in the 
winter, and I haven't been so well since/' "You 
£AD?t aeem quite so hearty, sir, last time we 
saw you, and thaf s going on, sir, for fimr 
montluu" " So it is, so it is, Mrs. Morris, you 
do me honour, remembering the date of my 
visits so weU/' *' We can't help remembering 
on *em, sir," says Morris, ''for they always 
does us good/' *' Thank you, thank you, 1 wish 
I could come and see you oftener, but between 
you and me, I think this will be about my last 
visit ; it's too far forme now, and this gay town 
is too bustling, the noise confuses the old man's 
head, besides his time is taken up in preparing 
for a longer journey." And he smiles one of 
his own rich smiles, but the Morrises don't— 
it's no smiling matter to them to be reminded 
that they must lose the best friend they ever 
had, to be reminded that that kind old man 
cannot live for ever, to che^ them with his 
happy face, and, with his good counsel, and 



bett^ example^ keep them in the right path— 
and there is 8 paose. 

Mrs. Morris strokes the curk of her (jnld^s 
hair^ Morris twists his cap in a thousMiid rii8pe«> 
and eyen Dick ceases his merry games^ and 
with his large blue eyes looks up in the old 
man's faoe^ but the clouds are very lights which 
obscure the son in Joniffe's pre8ence> and he 
says in his cheerful voice — "Why, Morris, 
you've a little strangcar here. Who's that pretty 
litl^ girii ? not anotha* of yours, eh ?" and then 
he laughs, and a laugh is so catching, par* 
ticularly JoUiflfe's, that they all laugh. " No 
sir, not exactly, but we're a going to call her 
so, because you see, sir," and he lowers his 
voice as he speaks, " poor little Lucy ain^t got 
no one else to call her their child." Though 
he did speak lower, Lucy heard him, and her 
under lip shook violently, and something like a 
dew-drop rested among the kitten^s black hairs. 

" Come to me, pretty one," says Jolliffe ; the 
child looked up for the first time, she eould not 
distrust that face and that voice, and putting 
down her cat, she ran fairly into his arms and 
burst into tears. "She's only just lost her 
father, sir, poor thing!" says Mr. Morris. 
'* Oh ! she ean*t help crying a little I know, 
but she won't long with old Jolliffe," and he 
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takes the eliild^s head between his hands and 
kisses her forehead^ and then he says^ ^' look 
there^ darling, do you see, where those clouds 
are clearing away, a bit of blue sky ; well, far 
above that pretty sky there is one who is a 
Father to all good little girls, and can do much 
more for them than any earthly one; for 
though you can't see him, he can see you, and 
follows and takes care of you wherever you go; 
and if you are good he will send away all your 
troubles, like those heavy clouds, and make 
your little eyes as bright as that blue sky, and 
you will be so happy /^ What words are these? 
— something quite new to Lucy. Many have 
been kind to her, but they have called her 
"poor child,'^ and murmured, "what would 
become of her ?'' but they said nothing of this 
kind friend who was to be so good to her. The 
very wonder stops her weeping, and she looks 
up in that cheerful face again, and presses 
nearer to him, with the tears still wet upon 
her cheeks, yet ceasing to flow — as if she would 
hear more — and Jolliffe takes her on his knee, 
and asks her " if she was ever in the country." 
She doesn^t know, but Mrs. Morris says " she 
never was. That she was a weaver's child, and 
lived in Spitalfields all her life till within a 
twelvemonth of her father's death. When they 
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Had taken the room upstairs^ he lost his work^ 
and they lived mostly upon charity, and what 
bit we could afford to give them — it wasn't 
much, sir, not near enough— and the poor man 
fell ill, and grew weaker, till last week he died 
— so we're going to let her live along with us, 
I dare say we sha'n't be none the poorer. A 
lady was with him when he died, and gave Lucy 
her dress and shoes and stockings, and such 
like/' " Ah ! very kind," says JoUiffe, " and 
so are you kind, truly kind, but you've enough 
to keep, now I've got no one to keep but 
myself, and I shall like this little creature for 
my companion, if you'll part with her; but if 
you'd rather not, and she'd rather not, why I'll 
leave her with you, and send up a little matter 
or so, just to keep her in plum pudding." 
'' Why, sir," said Morris, " we love the poor 
child very much, but as you say, we have a 
plenty to keep, and we should rather as some 
one had her as she'd be more comfortable with, 
and I'm sure she'd be happy with you, sir, so 
if she's a mind to go, sir, we're quite willing 
she should." " What do you say, Lucy," asks 
Mrs. Morris gently of the child, *' will you go 
and live with this kind gentleman?" Lucy 
looked all round the room, at the children, at 
the stool beside the fire, at the little black 
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kitten, and lastly in Jolliffe's face— that kind, 
honest, cheerful face, and throwing her arms 
round his neck, and burying her head in his 
bosom, murmured, '' Go with you, if pussey 
may come too/^ ^'Pussey! Lord bless us! 
that she may,'^ and Jolliflfe laughs immode- 
rately ; so much, that I suppose it has caused 
those tears in his eyes, and he hugs little Lucy 
closer to him ; and says such funny things about 
'^ putting both her and pussey in a basket, and 
directing them to be carried this side upwards 
— with care,^' that Lucy begins to laugh top, 
and jumps down to catch pussey, and Mrs. 
Morris laughs, and begins to look for a basket 
and Lucy's bonnet and shawl, and Morris 
laughs and rubs his hands, and Dicky laughs, 
though he doesnH know at all why, and the 
baby thumps on the table with a bone, as 
if she imderstood it all, and was applauding 
Jolliffe's wit. 

And now Lucy is ready, for her wardrobe she 
carries on her back, and Jolliflfe shakes hands 
with all, and slipping some money into Morris's 
hand, leaves the house with his little charge, 
who, though pleased at the novelty, is half 
inclined to cry at parting with her first jfriends. 
And away trudges the old man and the young 
child, chattering all the time about the shops 
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aiid the people^ and oocasioually stopping to pe^ 
in the basket and see how pussey is getting on, 
till at length they see the omnibus^ and Luej 
has never been in anomnibus, — die is perfectly 
enchanted^ and jumps on the seat ^id off the 
«eat^ and puts her head out of the window to 
watch the wheels turning so quickly, and 
stoutly persists in saying the houses and trees 
are all running away from them, greatly to 
Jolliffe's amusement. And now they are on 
the common. Oh ! how she clasps her little 
hands at that sunny common ; the poor child, 
whose life had been passed in a close room, in a 
narrow dirty street, without one glimpse at the 
green trees and blue skies, — scarcely feeling 
Heaven^s own healthful air. How she longs to 
get out, and stretch her young limbs with a 
race on the nice green grass ; and how pleased 
Jolliffe is that she is pleased ; and be assures her^ 
that she shall run there eyeiy day if she likes ; 
but she can hardly believe that that is true. 
Then lii^en to her shriek of delight when she 
finds herself dose to that spariding river, and 
JoUifife lifts her out of the omnibus, and into 
that cottage covered with roses; but her delight 
is nothing to the ^rvani^s astonishment when 
she sees little Lucy, and her master says, ''she 
is come to live with tbem;^' but sWs very 
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pleased too witli sucli a pretty charge^ and 
leads her into the parlour^ where the tea-table 
is drawn to the open window, and everything 
is so neat and comfortable, and so unlike any- 
thing Lucy ever saw before, that she is dumb 
with astonishment. But before tea is half over 
the little creature is chattering gaily ; and it is 
a sight worth looking at — JoUiffe and bis little 
friend at their pleasant meal. The old man 
cutting her bread and butter with his trembling 
hand, and pouring her tea out in the saucer. 
No nurse could be more careful of her charge. 
And then they introdijice the cats to one another 
— JoUiflFe's old pussey and Lucy's little frisky 
kitten — and they each have some milk, the 
kitten drinking his first, and then intruding on 
the old one's, who gives him a tap, at which 
the kitten growls, and turning away indig- 
nantly, his attention is attracted by a piece 
of paper, which serves him amply for amuse- 
ment, while the venerable lady curls her tail 
round her nose, and is soon fast asleep. 

Then the servant fetches away the tea-things, 
and Jolliffe takes Lucy on his knee, and they 
have a quiet chat. " How old are you, dear ?'' 
" Seven, I think,^' says Lucy. ^' Bless me, you 
don't look so old as that. You weren't living 
at the Morrises the first day I went there, that's 
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tliree years ago come the 27th January/^ "We 
were only there a little time, I don't know how 
lon^, they said it was a little time, but it seemed 
long to me, for I never used to go out, or do 
anything but sit by the side of father, and 
sometimes when he was asleep I used to creep 
to the window to hear them out a-doors, a- 
playing. I couldnH see'em, cause I wasnH big 
enough to look out ; and one day when I came 
back to the bed, father was so still, and looked 
so strange, that it frightened me, and I screamed 
out, and then Mrs. Morris came and took me 
away, and they wouldnH let me see father any 
more. Shall I never see him any more V and 
the lip begins to tremble again. JoUiffe knows 
that that will end in a cry, so he quickly an- 
swers, " yes, yes, dear, to be sure,^' and then 
changes the subject by pointing to a steamer 
which comes hissing and panting past, with its 
load of passengers and its band so deliciously 
out of tune, making a long track in that glassy 
river. The tears which were about to start, 
vanish like lightning, and again the child's joy- 
ous musical laugh gladdens the old man^s heart. 
JolliflFe doesnH like steamers, they are too 
bustling, too noisy for him, but he quite loves 
thisone for bringing back that merry laugh, so he 
takes note of its name, it's the Diamond packet, 

7 
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and as it passes up and down erery day it will 
be suife of a smile from Jolliffe^ and that's 
worth having, let me tell you. 

Now its getting dusk : above that long ridge 
of rose-coloured clouds left by the rays of the 
setting sun a little star has started forth. A 
shepherd passes with .his drove of sheep and 
faithful dog, leading them to their fold, a bird 
goes rushing by on its swift wing to seek its 
nest, the water-fowl crouch in the tall weeds, 
the little flowers close their petals heavy with 
dew, and the labouring men go slowly past, 
their rakes and hoes across their shoulders, to 
seek the early rest which fits them for the 
morning's work, and — JoUifle rings the bell for 
Jane, for his companion is sleepy and tired with 
excitement ; she has gazed from that window on 
the objects so new and pretty, till her eyes are 
weary, and she is quite willing to go to bed. 
As she affectionately kisses her kind benefactor, 
he asks her whether she says her prayers, for 
he should like to hear her. " I only remember 
a little word,'' she answers innocently, ^^ but I 
always say that, 'cause father said I was, he 
couldn't remember any more." " Say it, then, 
my dear, and I'll teach you the rest." The child 
knelt down, and with the newly risen moon in 
its pale beauty shining on her innocent face. 
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murmured^ '^ Our Father*^ — It was all she knew* 
Jolliffe lifted her from her knees^ and impressing 
a fervent kiss on her forehead^ gave her gentljr 
to Jane, who carried her to bed. — She's to sleep 
with Jane, in Janets cosey bed with the white 
dimity curtains all round, and the snow-white 
sheets ; and it's such a nice room with a lattice 
window looking out on the garden, and a vine 
peeping in at it ; and there^s a table with Janets 
glass and pincushion on it, and Janets trunk 
and bandbox in one corner and an old chest of 
drawers in the other, and Jane clears the bottom 
drawer for Lucy^s things, arid carefully places 
the little frock and shawl in it, and putting 
aside the curtain, that the moon may lighten 
the room, she leaves the child to her peaceful 
slumbers, with strict instructions to call her if 
she wanted anything, for " she^il leave the door 
ajar a-purpose," and a promise to comje to bed 
as soon as master^s had his supper. Yet twice 
before that time arrived, Jane crept to peep at 
the little girl, for fear she should be frightened 
in the strange room, but found her fast asleep, 
one small hand outside the clothes, the other 
thrown over her head, her cheek flushed with its 
pressure on the pillow. How lovely is a sleep- 
ing child ! It seems to be dreaming of Heaven 
and its angels, as it lies there in holy helpless- 
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ness ; but such are childish dreams^ and vanish 
with youth. The haven of hope and trust passes 
away^, and the cold suspicious world rises in its 
stead. 

A splendid morning greeted little Lucy on 
her first awakening in her new abode, and she 
got up when Jane did, and delighted herself by 
getting a duster, and imagining she was of the 
greatest possible service to Jane ; and then she 
scampered into the garden and back again into 
the house, and then took her kitten out, and 
picked a nosegay for old JolliflPe, and in short 
was not still a moment, till he came down to 
breakfast. How he rejoiced to see a tinge of 
colour on her pale cheeks ; and the evident relish 
with which she demolished a basin of bread and 
milk. ^^If the Morrises could see her this 
morning,^^ he thought, ^^ wouldn't they be 
pleased ; one could scarcely believe it was the 
same child I saw on that stool.'' And after 
breakfast he gives orders to Jane to buy Lucy 
what clothing she wants; and when Jane's done 
her work Lucy is to go with her into the town, 
and choose her own things ; she's almost too 
happy : and then the good old man gives her her 
first reading lesson ; she knows her letters, and 
his gentle teaching wiles her on till she becomes 
interested in the generally dull task, and hence- 
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forth looks forward to it with pleasure^ for 
there are no cross looks at little mistakes^ but 
a kind ^^ Holloa, Missey V^ which causes a great 
laugh, and then they both laugh, till they are 
obliged to hold their sides instead of the book 
— Lucy is such a merry little rogue. 

But Sunday is the great treat, for Jolliffe 
has invited the Morrises, every one of them to 
dinner, and they're coming too; Lucy counts 
the minutes till that happy day, and a nice fine 
day it is. To add to the delight, till it becomes 
perfect rapture, she's to wear all her new things 
and go to church with Jolliffe ; she thinks half 
past ten will never come, but it does, and away 
they go, Jollifffe with his large prayer-book be- 
neath his arm, leaning on his stick, little Lucy 
trotting by his side, and as he meets the neigh- 
bours they respectfully accost him, and one re- 
lieves him of his book, another offers his arm 
to assist him along, and to all he tells Lucy's 
little history. And now arrived at the church, 
—the beautiful church, with its ivy-covered 
porch and venerable yews, — we will leave them 
in that holy place to pay their homage to the 
Giver of all good, who has so bountifully blest 
them both, and change the scene from the quiet 
village to the noisy town. 

What a bustle the Morrises are in, Dicky's 
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got a pair of white cotton glores for tlie first 
time in bis life y Jemima a new firock made out 
of an old one of Mother's^ and she coaxes 
Morris oat of twopence for a bit of gimp to 
trim it^ and sits np till twelve o'clock to finish 
it^ and how proud she is of her child as she 
fastens it on> how she kisses its little ugly face 
till her husband says, — '" come Polly leave oflf 
a kissing that child, or we shall lose the omni- 
bus/' ^'But don*t it look a dear, in it's new 
frock, Morris?'' ^^ Yes^'most as handsome as 
its mother, but if I was to keep on a kissing 
her, we should never get to Mr. Jolliffe's." 
"No more we shouldn't/' says Mrs. Morris^ 
highly pleased with the compliment, which it 
was by the way rather foolish of Morris to pay 
her, for she was considerably longer putting on 
her bonnet and turning about the bit of broken 
glass, which would not take in the rim ailer all. 
But at last they're oflf, Morris carrying Jemima^ 
for she can't walk fast enough ; Mrs. Morris 
walking with Dicky, and they're just in time 
for the omnibus, and in they get, and are soon 
over the noisy stones, and on to the quiet high 
road. When they come to the fields Dick sadly 
wants to get out and pick the wild flowers, 
which are wreathing themselves among the 
green leaves; but his mother assures him that 
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if lie did, the omnibus would go on without 
him, as the/re not in the habit of waiting 
while little boys pick flowers^ and that there 
will be plenty where they're going to, so he 
consented to remain a little longer in a tolerably 
quiescent state. And presently the omnibus 
stops, and the cad says, ^^ here ye are, mum,'' 
and out they get, scarcely knowing the little 
girl, who in a pretty white frock, and a black 
sash, is waiting to receive them ; but there is 
no mistake about who it is, when her arms are 
wound tightly round Mrs. Morris's neck, and 
warm words of welcome flow &om the heart of 
the little grateful child* 

In a few moments they are comfortably 
settled in the parlour and have been introduced 
to an old lady, only to be equalled by JoUiffe 
in love and charity, and good will, towards man. 
She lives on a small, very small income, in 
lodgings close by ; she had known, better, much 
better days, and along the road she once rolled 
over, in her carriage, she walks in pattens as 
cheerful and contented still. She had been 
well educated, and JoUiffe treated her with the 
greatest respect, ft« he felt her superiority, and 
was most proud that she called him, her friend. 
But she, like the Master she humbly strove to 
imitate, was no respecter of persons, all were 
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her friends, brothers, and sisters, who did their 
best to work His will, and she looked round her 
with a kindly smile on her humbler companions, 
as she marked their perfect happiness. 

But bless me ! what a grand dinner Jolliffe 
is going to give his guests, a couple of chickens, 
a boiled leg of pork and peas, and a cherry and 
currant tart — Dicky couldn't help saying, " Oh 
my V In all his little life he never saw such 
a dinner ! The appearance of it has a wonder^ 
ful effect on all their spirits, and they all begin 
to talk at once, but Jolliffe rises, and his feeble 
voice silences their noisy mirth for an instant. 
He has risen to say Grace, and even the chil- 
dren listen attentively, as he pronounces with 
so much feeling the beautiful petition, " Lord, 
supply the wants of others, and give us grateful 
hearts.^' There is silence after his low tones 
have ceased for a moment, but when the first 
plate is filled, the signal is given and there is a 
continual race between the knives and forks, 
and the talking, and laughing, till the cloth is 
cleared. Then they draw their chairs to the 
open window, and sundry tea-spoons walk 
round and round sundry tumblers, containing 
rum and water, and the children after having a 
sip out of every glass, go out in the garden, 
and amuse the sober old ones with their merry 
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games j Dicky and Lucy try to carry Jemima 
sedan-shair^ and they lose their footing and 
down they all go on the grass, hailing their faU 
with shouts of laughter, for it would have been 
no fun at aU had they succeeded in carrying 
her. Then Jemima hides behind the wheel- 
barrow, as she thinks, though her curly locks can 
easily be seen above it, but they pretend they 
can't find her, so it's just the same as though 
they really couldn't, and so the happy children 
laugh and run, till their little cheeks are like 
the well-known sign at Brentford, and they 
come in so thirsty that as Mrs. Morris says, 
^' surely they'll drink the sea dry.'' And now 
they prepare to go, for it's a long distance, and 
Jemima's very sleepy. They're soon ready, the 
first omnibus is stopped, and I am sure people 
who had more thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
never went home in an omnibus. Lucy is sent 
to bed, and then JoUiffe and his guest have a 
quiet cheerful chat in their own quiet cheerful 
way, and the stars come forth, and peep at 
them and wink at them too, as much as to say> 
" ay, ay, old folks, you are a long way off now> 
but you'll be much nearer some day." Miss, 
or as she is called by courtesy Mrs. Francis, 
is very fond of a joke, nothing boisterous or 
noisy, but honest fun, and now she has told 
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JolHffe some tale of by-gone days^ and tliey 
are laughing heartily, and then they talk of 
London and its gaieties, and how different it 
was when they were young, and of the old 
King they had remembered so well, and Jolliffe 
says, how when he was a boy at Windsor, the 
king spoke to him, asked him what he learnt at 
school, and he said, to " Fear God and honour 
the king," and how proud he was when the 
king answered, " Sharp lad, sharp lad, he'll get 
on ;" and then they talk of Hampton Court, 
and its beautiful pictures, and Mrs. Francis 
says, she went there when a child with a lai^ 
party, and one of them was a Quaker, who said 
he wondered people gave large sums of money 
for pictures, and curiosities, when they had 
only to look out of window at the stars, and 
they were finer than any thing that could be 
bought ; and she continues, " I sometimes have 
a great wish to see the fine things they make 
in London, and wish I could afford to go there, 
and then the Quaker^s words come to my mind, 
and I look out upon the stars and am satisfied, 
for there's sure to be a brighter one than I 
have ever seen before." Thus do they talk and 
laugh, till the church clock strikes nine, and 
then the old lady takes her departure, after 
assuring Jolliffe she's been vastly entertained. 
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and shall come again soon; then Jolliffe takes 
his sapper and ^oes to bed— the Sabbath day 
has passed. — Are there not some who will 
criticise the way that JoUiffe spent it? He 
has made merry^ they will say^ been but once 
to Churchy lauded and talked^ would you hare 
ns follow such an example ? Yes^ if your mirth 
were pure as his^ if your laugh rung out from 
as pure a heart filled with all good and holy 
feelings^ if your devotion was as deep, your 
actions made others as happy. The birds cease 
not their song on the Sabbath day, nor the bees 
their cheerfiil hum, nor do the flowers cease to 
blow. Why then should man alone, of all 
created beings, silence his mirth when he has 
the most reason to be glad ? No, no, let the 
good, and Christian man, shed, like the glorious 
sun, a cheering influence on all, let his laugh 
be heard by all, for it is but &om the pure and 
happy heart a real honest laugh can ever 
come. 

Jolliffe is gone to bed, and to say JolHffe is 
gone to bed, means Jolliffe is gone to sleep, for 
no sooner is his head upon the pillow than his 
eyes are closed in slumber, and aU in the quiet 
village are slumbering too — and the quiet stars 
keep twinkling on, and the gentle river mur- 
murs to its banks like a mother to its weary 
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infant^ and all is calm and peaceful ; but beyond 
the village^ about half a mile^ is a wretched 
cabin from which peace and happiness seem too 
scared ever to return, and the stars blind their 
eyes with a black cloud, that they may not see 
the misery within. In one comer of the filthy, 
unwashed floor are lying asleep, a man and 
woman, covered with a few dirty rags ; in the 
opposite one a yoimg lad is stretched awake 
gazing on a female form, seated on the ground^ 
her hands clasped round her knees, and her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, the very emblem of de- 
spair. 

The hard breathings of the sleepers alone 
disturb the almost awful silence, till at length 
a long drawn sigh from the young man, causes 
the girl to look up, then turning away her 
head, she rocks herself backwards and forwards : 
'^ Don't, Emma,^' he says, in a hoarse whisper, 
" don't do that, you'll drive me mad, my eyes 
ache for the want of rest, and how can I, if 
you keep doing that, — I've watched you for an 
hour, I can't sleep till you do, go to sleep, 
wonH you ?" a shake of the head is the only 
answer, " speak, Emma, can't you ?" she points 
to the sleepers, " they won't hear you, non- 
sense, they're soimd enough, aint you sleepy ?" 
" No, Jem,'* at length she says, " but I'll try 
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to be quiet — are you sleepy V " Very — Good 
night — I wish you'd try to sleep, Emma/' 
"Never, never!" and imloosing her hands 
from her knees she flung her arms round the 
young man and burst into tears. " Poor girl, 
poor girl, don't take on so, put your head 
here on my arm, and go to sleep, come hush ! 
hush, Emma,'* and as he consoled her, his eyes, 
weighed down with sleep, closed, and, in a few 
moments, but one was waking in that wretched 
hovel. Day broke, and the poor girl shivered 
and crept closer to her brother ; day, with its 
soft fresh breeze and pleasant sounds, looked in 
at the window and revealed the face of the in- 
mates; misery and vice had ploughed deep 
furrows in those of the two elder ones, but the 
young boy and girl were very handsome, the 
girl, alas for her! was beautiful. Her black 
eyes though heavy for want of rest were large 
and lustrous, her hair was long and of a deep 
brown, but it hung now in rough disorder about 
her pallid face, and her beautifully formed lips 
were thin and colourless. The lad still slum- 
bered, and she poor thing was dropping into a 
fitful sleep, when a distant clock slowly chimed 
the hour, she started from her recumbent 
posture, and looked for an instant at the boy 
in his deep repose, and tapping him on the 
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shoulder, eaid — " 7ames, it's gone fire, get up, 
boy, you've a long way to go/^ '^Eh? meat, 
where T^ said the boy, rubbing hi« eyes. '' No, 
no, Jem, you're dreaming ; remember, to-day's 
the last chance/' ^^ Don't bother, Emma, I 
haven't been asleep a minute. I'd rouse up for 
a good dinner of meat — ^nothing else. Ha! ha!" 
Was that meant for a laugh? oh! it was a 
very hollow one, it wasn't one of JoUiflGe's laughs. 
No ! no ! not a bit like it ; and again he lies 
down, and in another moment he is snoring 
heavily, and Emma clasps her hands, and sighs, 
and that sigh told, with its sad, low hushing 
sound, of the weight of grief which hung over 
the frail but repentant girl. And again there 
was stillness in the little hut, but it grew lighter 
and lighter, and the little birds sang out loudly 
their morning hymn, and the breeze whispered 
lovingly, to the little flowers, as they looked up 
with their pretty faces at the clear sky, and a 
waggon, laden with goods for the London mar- 
ket, went lumbering past, and in short. Day 
seemed to be waking up, and stretching itself 
with a great yawn. At length Emma once 
again essayed to Avake the sleeper, and this 
time was successful, but he roused himself 
angrily, and replied not to the questions she 
repeatedly asked him during his hurried toilet. 
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and without one word left the hut^ slamming 
the door behind him. Emma gazed at the 
closed door for a few seconds^ and uttering 
another long deep-drawn sigh, turned to the 
deepers and awoke them. ^^You told me to 
wake you/' she said, as the man gruffly asked 
her what she wanted. ^^ Oh ! ah ! yes ! come 
on Charlotte, I dreamed we were at home/' 
The woman rose, and taking down a bent 
straw bonnet from a peg, handed a bundle to 
her husband, and prepared to leave the cabin, 
where they had obtained a night's rest. '^ There, 
missus," said the man, " is twopence halfpenny, 
it's all we has, so we can't give you no more." 
^^ Thank you for that, it's the first money I've 
taken for days, but," she added, suddenly 
checking herself, '^it's all you have. I can't 
take it. There, give me half." Half of two- 
pence halfpenny ! " No ! thank you, I'm^oing 
to put on my wooden leg, and whiten the old 
woman's face presently, and we shall get double 
and treble that. Come on, Charlotte; Good 
morrow, missus,"— and the beggars left the 
hut to ply their trade in the London streets 
and along the road, to be pitied by thousands, 
well paid for their clever acting, leaving true 
misery behind, with no eye but One to gaze on 
and pity it. Emma stood for a moment with 
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the money in her hand, and then laying it oii 
the shelf, murmured, " No, I couldnH eat it if 
I had it, perhaps hell be hungry, he can spend 
it. If I'd anything to wear, perhaps I could 
get something to do. Til look in here — I 
wonder — no, I know there isnH,'' and she 
stoops down to a broken box, which serves 
them for a seat, to look again for clothing 
which she knows is not there, and yet it's 
something to do ; she pulls out bundles of rag, 
a torn novel, the cover of a bible, and then, oh ! 
what does she snatch so eagerly, hold it up, 
gaze on it with a holier, brighter look in her 
handsome face, press it to her lips, clasp it to 
her heart, and burst into an hysterical fit of 
weeping, — what is it ? A very faded, torn, and 
dirty thing, but how valued by that young and 
sorrowing mother,— a little child's frock. 

Moments pass by unheeded ; she knows not 
how long she is seated on the hard ground ; her 
child is in her arms again, its soft warm face 
pressed against her's, its little fingers tightly 
fastened in the long hair, so smooth and glossy, 
its innocent heart beating against her weak but 
happy one. The sweet roses are creeping in at 
the window of the clean white cottage he had 
hired for her, and the door opens, her brother 
enters, she wakes from her dream, and she is 
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holding in her wan hands all that remains of 
the happy past. Aye, take it from her, though 
she holds it so fast. It^s no good crying, the 
child's in Heaven safe enough; ^^Emma, get 
up, donH cry, I've such a good thought ; he's 
refused to help me again — refused as he got in 
his carriage ; but I'll pay him out. I've seen 
a picture, that put me in mind of it. I had 
threepence., and I bought it. I'll do it, that I 
will, and then go to prison. I shall have a 
home and food there." "What, James, murder 
him ?" said Emma, in a low distinct whisper, 
as she gazed on the horrid print. " Yi?^," he 
answers, such a yes, like the hiss of a serpent. 
She imderstood it all now ; a long, long shriek 
burst from her very heart, and she flung her 
arms tightly round his neck; with the energy of 
despair. Again the door opens, but to admit 
a very diflerent being. " My good young 
woman, what's the matter ?" savs a rich kind 
voice ; " can I be of any use ?" " Yes, yes, 
save him, if you are a Christian, save him," 
shrieks the girl, unloosing her grasp from her 
brother's neck, and seizing the arm of the 
stranger. "Hush! Emma, are you mad? be 
quiet, will you; don't mind her, sir, she 
wanders sometimes, grief has almost driven 
her crazy. Did you please to want anything 

8 
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TieieP' '^No, no, I heard this poor girl 
scream, and I came to see if I could be of anj 
use." " Oh ! no, sir, thank you/^ *' Yes, you 
can, kind gentleman, hear me, for pity's sake, 
he wanted to — yes I will tell — he wanted to " 
— one blow from her brother^s clenched fist, 
and the unfinished sentence died away in a 
groan, as Emma sank senseless on the ground, 
— «nd the stranger is alone with her, for as if 
terrified at his own act, the lad has fled. 

The stranger is an old man and feeble, but 
with a strong effort he raises the poor girl, 
places her head on his knee, and with the skiQ 
and care of a tender nurse, bathes her face 
with some water standing in a pitcher near, 
and with soothing words endeavours to restore 
her to her senses. " Come, come, my dear, 
open your eyes, it's all right now, nobody shall 
hurt you; you're better now, aint you? You'll 
smile at Old Jolliffe I know, everybody's got a 
smile for him," and then he chafes her hands, 
and removes the long rough hair from her 
face, till at length she opens her large dark 
eyes, and gazes with astonishment at the kind 
old man. " There, now you are better, I know, 
come, say you are, 'cause I know you feel so." 
Yes, she is better ; those words are in them- 
selves her cure, she hasn't heard such for many 
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a long day^ and pressing the old man^s hand to 
her lips^ she bursts into a shower of refreshing 
tears^ — and old JolliflFe blows his nose. In a 
few moments he has placed her in a« com- 
fortable a position as the scanty accommoda- 
tion will alloW; and he is standing beside her^ 
listening to her sad tale — to her confession of 
the pride she felt in her beauty, fled and faded 
now — of the wages spent in dress to increase 
that beauty — of her trust in the yows of her 
master^s son, who swore to iparry her when she 
was discharged in disgrace, and how in a few 
monthshedeserted her— and she thenhad walked 
to London, and obtained a temporary lodging 
with a woman in Spitalfields, where her little 
baby was bom, and that in hopes of being 
again received by the parents she had dis- 
honoured, she stole away and left her child, 
and found her way to her own home ; but her 
mother was dead, and her father refused to take 
her in, but at last, through her brother's en- 
treaties, he had consented, but he soon died, 
and her story having got abroad, no one would 
receive her or engage her. Despised and 
shunned by all, unable to obtain employment, 
she had sunk lower and lower, " and now,'^ she 
said, "1 am good for nothing, neither fit to 
live nor die.^' More than once has JoUiffe 
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blown his nose during this recital^ and he 
answers her in a tremulous voice, ^^No, no, 
don^t say that, my dear, repentance has come 
at the right time to fit you for both. How is it 
that your brother is so poor, cannot he get 
work?" "Father never had him brought up 
to much, and what little he can do donH bring 
in enough to keep us both. God knows what 
will become of us ; we donH deserve anything 
good.^' "God is a friend to the just and un- 
just, my good girl, and He has raised you up 
an earthly protector, who will not forsake you. 
I will send you employment aud a few things to 
make your house more comfortable. It's fortu- 
nate it's summer time, that you aint cold." 
"The want of food makes us very chilly, sir. 
I never feel very warm — indeed, I'm cold in the 
night.'^ " Ah ! true, true, you must be — you 
shanH be again though, please God ; I remem- 
ber, I was too warm by a couple of blankets 
last night — and now good-bye for the present, 
my little maid shall come down to you by and 
bye, I shall see you again soon." And away 
goes the old man on his errand of mercy, with 
his heart full of gratitude that he has been 
chosen to restore joy to the sorrowful. And 
Emma stiU sits where he has left her, thinking 
on all that he has said, and she looks round the 
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litde room, her eyes, heavy with the tears 
still hanging on their lids, grow brighter as she 
looks around, and the room seems brighter and 
her heart is lighter, the poison of despair has 
passed away, and balmy Hope sits there instead. 

Again the door of the hut is opened, and with 
a cry of joy she flings her arms around her 
brother's neck. ^^Well, Emma, did I hurt 
you ? I didnH mean it, forgive me. I'm an 
altered fellow now. I went out with my heart 
fiill of murder and bad deeds, but I've come 
back quite different, determined to starve 
patiently.'' "Dear Jem, there's no need to 
starve, that good old man has saved us both. 
He is going to send us food and work, and we 
shall both be happy." " Well, thaf s a mercy, 
now I shall have no more need to ask that 
proud man for work, — ^why won't they give it 
us when we want it ?" " You know, Jem, he's 
had so many thieves on his estate ; of course 
he can't take people he don't know, after that." 

Hark ! a cart stops at the door and there's a 
knock; Jem goes to open it, — Who is it? Jane, 
I declare, so loaded that the butcher has brought 
her in his cart. He jumps out first and then 
he lifts out Jane, and she with that coquettish 
smile, thanks him, and he, after pulling out all 
her parcels, and asking whether he shall wait 
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to take her back again^ whicli she refuses^ 
drives off^ and Jane enters the hut. What 
has that kind Jolliffe sent? Jane kneels down 
to the hamper, and proceeds to empty it, first, 
in a dish covered with a clean cloth, a nice 
dinner, then a joint for the next day, a large 
piece of carpet, some tea and sugar, some 
loaves, and lastly two blankets. Jolliflfe was 
too warm last night — God bless him ! he will 
never be too cold — then Jane turns to a sack, 
and opening it displays to the delighted audi- 
tors the coals which it contains. Holding by 
each other's hands, the brother and sister have 
looked on, as one by one each article has been 
taken from the basket, and then turning away 
their heads, a few smothered sobs alone disturb 
the silence, but Jane says, *' Come, now, don't 
take on so, see how comfortable Fm a going to 
make you ; master said I was to help you clean 
up and put the room to rights afore ever I came 
home, and he's been a looking for some work 
for you, but he aint got none now, so the 
young man, please, is to come up and put the 
garden to rights, and clean some windows and 
such like, and you're to come with him if you 
like.'' A murmured thank you is all that the 
fiill hearts can say, and then Jane goes to 
work in real earnest, and in a few moments 
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sometliing very like cleanliness and comfort 
liad taken the place of dirt and misery, '^There^ 
now you do look a bit more comfortable^ I shall 
go/^ " When am I to come up, mum/' says 
Jem, ^'and whereabouts is it?'' "As soon as 
ever you've done your dinner, and it's one of 
them little houses facing the river, the furthest 
on 'em from here ; ask for Mr. Jolliffe, every 
one knows my master." One woidd think it 
was the prime minister Jane was talking of. 
Thank you, mum, I'll be sure to come/' 
and picking up her basket, away goes little 
Jane, thinking all the time what a nice ride she 
had had in the butcher's cart. Arrived at 
home, she hurries into the parlour to recount 
her adventures to her master, but he has a 
visitor with him, so she is obliged to keep her 
story for another opportunity, which is a sad 
disappointment to Jane, for she does love to 
have something to talk about; in short, any 
excuse to talk, so that you may hear her at her 
work chattering to the things she is using. "Well, 
there I've been out all the morning, so I haven't 
cleaned you, Mr. Kettle, come along, and let 
me polish up your old face : why, what a dint 
you've got in your side, and you do get so 
moked on that parlour hob } now, pussey, I'ves 
got nothing for you yet^ at one o'clock you 
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shall have something; why, you stupid old 
clock, you're not right, you're too fast, how 
you do go ; now, chair, I must stand upon you, 
and put that clock right, there that'll do ; la ! 
bless me, potatoes, you're not peeled, so you 
won't be done by dinner time, well I must cut 
about, and make up for lost time." Thus did 
Jane talk to her mute companions, while 
Jolliflfe conversed with his talkative one. She 
was one of the few people in the world whom 
Jolliffe didn't like, for on her tongue was the 
slime of ill-nature, and no one escaped its 
poison. 

Mrs. Friend was a gossip, her husband for- 
tunately for him died a year or two after their 
marriage, and no one had since felt the slightest 
inclination to take his place, so that Mrs. 
Friend found it convenient to say, she could 
not get over the loss of her dear Ebenezer, 
and had refused all oflFers. She had no little 
Friends, and therefore her sole employment 
consisted in sitting at the window and intel- 
lectually watching the movements of her 
neighbours. She was a favourite with many of 
her acquaintance, for she always agreed with 
every one, and they were all "loves" and 
" dears," and the " best creatures in existence." 
'^ That's your maid just coming in, isn't it, do 
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you find yourself comfortable with her. Sir?*' 
^^ Yes, Ma'am, quite." ^^Well, that's a good 
thing, and a rare thing too, for servants are 
such a set, so discontented, so ungrateful, and 
lazy, that one feels more inclined to do the 
work oneself than have anything to do with 
them/' "I can't say I think so. Ma'am; I 
am very much obliged to my little maid for all 
she does for me, and I do what I can to make 
the place light and easy to her, so that we are 
as comfortable as can be." 

" Ah ! then, Sir, every one's not like you." 
'^No, Ma'am, many people are a great deal 
better. I'm quite sure good masters make 
good servants, and if you treat them like fellow- 
creatures, with kindness and consideration, 
they'll serve you well, if you don't they won't ; 
we've none of us learnt the Christian creed well 
enough to love those who despitefiilly use us, — 
not the best educated amongst us, how then 
can we expect it from those who've had no 
education at all ?" '' Very true. Sir, but look at 
Mrs. Fairfield, how she treats her servants, and 
yet the upper housemaid was so saucy to her 
the other day, she was obliged to send her off 
at a moment's notice." " Very likely, I don't 
say they are perfect, there's good and bad of 
all sorts j but how often do we poor mortals 
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offend our Master, and where should we be if 
he turned us off at a moment^s notice ? Ah ! 
Ma^am, we must learn to bear and forbear, if 
we expect to be happy in this world ; why now 
there's my little maid, sometimes she's put out, 
and she'll come in here with my boots, or some- 
thing in her hand, and fling 'em down quite in 
a pet, well instead of saying, Jane why did you 
do that, or what are you in a passion for ? I 
say thank you, Jane, there's a good girl ; and 
she looks up and smiles at me, just as if it was 
all right, and in another moment I hear her 
singing in the kitchen." ^^ Ah ! you're a good 
creature, I wish more were like you ; do you 
know Miss Burton?" "Yes, what a sweet 
pretty creature she is." "Yes, she's pretty, 
but I don't think she has much heart, she so 
soon got over that affair about that young 
Lieutenant; we all thought the blow would 
have killed her, yet a day or two after she was 
playing with her little brother and sister in the 
garden, as if nothing had happened." " Well, 
Ma'am, that showed her good sense and kind 
heart, it was no use making her mother and 
brothers and sisters wretched, because she 
was wretched ; weeping, and pining, might have 
brought him back from sea, but it couldn't bring 
him back from the long journey he has gone now. 
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aid to give up her own selfish feelings for the 
good of others is the surest way for her to 
meet him again ; and what^s the good of fret- 
ting when a thing canH be helped ? The only 
way is to be resigned under the afl9[iction ; why, 
when I was a young man I was very sweet 
upon a young girl just about my own age, and 
a pretty little gipsy she was ; her father was 
uncommon partial to me, and I was for ever 
in their house, heM do anything I asked him, 
and so I thought I should like nothing better 
than to make Amy my wife ; well, one day I 
screwed myself up to the point, and went down 
in the hayfield to her for the purpose of asking ; 
there she was sitting on a mound of hay, look- 
ing as serious as you please ; ^ she's thinking of 
me, dear little soul,' says I to myself, so I went 
to her and said, ' Amy V she looked up and 
there were tears in her eyes, and she seized my 
hand, and said, ^ dear John, I want to ask you 
a favour, will you do it?' 'Will I, Amy? 
trust me, that's all.' ' Well,' says she, ' dear 
John, I want you to coax my father to let me 
marry Will Brown.' You might have knocked 
me down with a feather, but do you think I 
was going to be so selfish as to vex her little 
warm heart by seeing how grieved I was, not 
I, I only wished she hadn't said, 'dear John,' 
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however I said, ^ ask him, Amy, to be sure I wilx, 
and make him consent, too / you should have 
seen her eyes sparkling through her tears, like 
diamonds in a clear stream, and she said ^ Bless 
you, John, thank you/ That was worth more 
to me than a bank note. I coaxed the old 
man to consent, danced at the wedding, kissed 
the bride, and in a couple more years was re- 
warded with a little angel wife of my own/^ 
'^ Ah ! good soul, good soul," says Mrs. Friend, 
glancing up to the ceiling and keeping time 
with her hands on her knees, but her eyes soon 
got tired of the monotony of the ceiling, where 
there was nothing to be seen but the flies 
whirling round and round, and bobbing up 
against one another as if they were playing at 
'' kiss in the ring," so they mechanically turned 
to their old station the window, and there they 
saw Jem and Emma at the gate. " Why, 
Mr. Jollifie, there^s Jem Miller and his sister 
at your gate, and your maid is actually letting 
them in.^^ " Yes, Ma^am, I know, they^re 
come to work." "Come to work ! do you know 
who they are ?" " Yes, Ma^am, poor people, 
who want food and employment." " But, my 
good Sir, that woman isn^t respectable." "That's 
no reason why she should starve, my dear lady." 
" Well, I wouldnH have such a creature within 
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a mile of my house, if I could help it/' '' Ex- 
cuse me, Ma'am, but I think those who say 
so are worse than the poor creature; by shun- 
ning her, pointing at her, and refusing to give 
her employment you drive her into more 
wickedness, and many of her sins are on your 
head." Mrs. Friend has an answer ready cut 
and dried, but she hasn't the pleasure of say- 
ing it, for this is such an excellent opportunity 
for Jane to come in that she couldn't think of 
losing it, so she bounces into the room with, 
"please. Sir, the young man and woman's 
come." "Ask them to step in here, Jane." 
" Yes, Sir." How can we describe Mrs. Friend's 
indignation on hearing this frightful devia- 
tion from propriety? Ask such people into 
the parlour, and where she was too ; good gra- 
cious ! She gradually rose from her seat, as 
Emma and Jem crossed the passage from the 
kitchen, and as they entered the room she 
rose with the dignity of a lady mayoress to 
JoUiflFe, and gathering up her dress round her, 
she gave one long scrutinizing gaze on the 
poor abashed creatures, and, with a heavy sigh, 
walked out of the room, and out of the house. 
Gently, gently, Mrs. Friend, let that soft 
breeze which is cooling your cheek flushed with 
anger, remind you who and what you are, and 
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that sun whose brightness you cannot look on, 
teach you your insignificance ; the little stones 
silently remind you that one of them you dare not 
cast at the poor creature you are shunning ; stay 
the angry words rising in your heart ; listen to 
the still small voice which tells you that Angels 
are singing over that heart-broken, erring, but 
repentant girl j then on your knees ask pardon 
for your sin, and you will hear those bright- 
eyed Angels rejoicing over you. 

Little Lucy had gone for a walk, for she had 
no fear of being alone in the village, where all 
knew and loved the pretty child ; and now she 
is coming home, by the river's side, watching 
the swans pluming themselves on the bank, and 
building all sorts of castles in the air, for she 
was a great aerial architect, and drew plans for 
such Paradises, where JoUiffe and she and Jane 
were to dwell, when she was a woman, and how 
some one, no matter who, was to leave her a 
great fortune, and she was to give Grandad, as 
she had learnt to call him, every thing in the 
world he wanted, and Jane too, and nobody was 
to be poor or wretched, for miles round, and 
the Morrises were to have a pretty cottage close 
to theirs, and all poor weavers were to become 
men of immense property; and such happy 
thoughts were busy in her brain, when she saw 
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a young girl coming towards her whom she 
knew slightly, followed by a gentleman, hand- 
somer and gayer than any Lucy had ever seen, 
and he was talking to the girl, who didn't ap- 
pear to answer him and seemed frightened and 
flurried, and Lucy ran to meet her, and took 
her hand ; the girl seemed much pleased to see 
her, and asked her to walk home with her; but 
before Lucy could reply, the stranger, who had 
looked intently at the child, seized her arm and 
eagerly asked her her name. Startled by his 
vehemence, Lucy made no answer, and looked 
round for her companion, and was still more 
frightened when she saw her hurrying on many 
paces in advance. Again the stranger asked 
her name, and, thinking she might escape if 
she answered, she quickly said, " Lucy, — may 
I go now?^' "Lucy what? — have you no 
other name?" "They only call me Lucy.'* 
'^ Have you a father ?" again he asked. The 
child had till now kept her eyes on the ground, 
but at this question she raised them to her in- 
terrogator's face, those large earnest eyes, but 
soft and beautiful as was their gaze it seemed 
to pain him, and he turned away his head as 
she answered, "No, Lucy has no one, but a 
kind old gentleman who takes care of her.'^ 
" No mother, child ?" " No, — may I go now ?'* 
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'' Yes, but where do you live V^ '^ Just down 
here/^ ^' Go then and be a good little girl, — 
there, take that to buy sugar-plums with,^' and 
tossing her half a sovereign he walked on. 
'' What a fool I am, but she was so like, how 
confoundedly those fellows will laugh at me for 
letting that girl slip, — ^well, I could not help 
it!'^ and little Lucy ran home as fast as her 
tiny feet would carry her, in at the back door, 
and into JolliflFe^s arms without stopping. The 
tale was soon told. '^ Bless me, that^s singular, 
what was he like, my dear *i" ^' There he goes, 
there he goes. Grandad,^' shrieked the child, 
pointing to the window. " That, — ^why I know 
him well ; it's Sir Henry Woodbridge, aye, 
aye, that^s not unlikely; if it should be, — I 
must think it over. Lucy, now go into the 
kitchen, there^s a poor young woman there in 
great distress, so go and see if you can amuse 
her.^^ " Oh ! yes. I^U show her my doll, shall 
I?^^ "Do, darling, run along,^^ and taking 
her doll from the sofa where she had put it to 
sleep, as she called it, she ran with it into the 
kitchen ; Emma was there at work greatly to 
Janets delight, who had some one to talk to, 
and she had had her history from the very 
beginning, and in return she had told her 
Lucy^s history, and Emma, with a sad sigh, 
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iiad fiaid she was just the age her child would 
be if it was livings and Jane had assured her 
that it was livings that it must he, and brought 
up^ no doubt^ by some great lady^ and riding 
about in a carriage as fine as you please. ^^ Oh ! 
here^s dear little Lucy/^ and the child, laden 
with her doll and two or three picture-books, 
ent^ed the kitchen ; at first the sad poverty- 
stricken look of the stranger frightened her, 
and instead of going to her as she intended, she 
went to Jane and took hold of her gown ; but 
Emma turned round and smiled — and some- 
thing in that smile reassured her, she ran 
towards her, and in a few moments had clam- 
bered into her lap. ^' Your hair is so rough, 
let Lucy do it, she always does Jane's;'' and 
before Emma could reply, Lucy had pulled 
down her luxuriant hair and was busily arrang- 
ing it. Whether it was the child's sweet mur- 
muring voice, or the sensation of the little 
fingers in her hair, but something touched a 
chord in Emma's heart, and she burst into 
tears. Lucy left off her employment and gazed 
for a minute on the sorrow she was so unaccus- 
tomed to witness, and then gently said, " Don't 
cry. Grandad will give you some dinner," still 
the tears flowed on, and again she whispered 
more earnestly ^^ indeed he will, and you musn't 
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cry^ because Grandad says^ God doesnH like 
any one to cry, or be miserable ; he never lets 
Lucy cry/^ ''Lor, Emma/' says Jane, ''now 
don't begin to fret, we never has no fretting 
here, does us. Miss Lucy?'' Fortunately at 
this moment Jolli£fe came into the kitchen, 
and a few of his kind words soothed the 
weeping girl, and in a short time all was peace 
again. 

Once more we shift the scene to London, 
great London, broiling in the heat of a July 
sun, and we see before us a house we recog- 
nise, where we have once paid a visit be- 
fore. A splendid cab is at the door and a tiger 
holding the horse, who is shaking his head and 
jingling his silver harness, as if giving warning 
to that very diminutive individual that if he 
doesn't immediately leave go, and allow him to 
start oflF according to his pleasure, he shall be 
under the painful necessity of knocking him 
down, but the occasional, "Woah, pretty fellow! 
steady Don !" soothes his irritated feelings, and 
he is contented with leaving his mark on the 
road, by digging it up with his iron hoof. We 
may again ascend a staircase we have trodden 
before, and enter the self-same room, filled with 
flowers, birds, gold fish, couches, ottomans, 
and shaded from the rays of the scorching sun ; 
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it is a retreat worthy its lovely inhabitant^ who 
is seated on a low chair, near a window opening 
into a conservatory in which played a miniature 
fountain, not the least beautiful ornament of 
the room being the fine boy who stood beside 
her. ^' My dear Marston, I^m bored to death 
with you, wonH you kiss mama, and go up to 
Milton ?^^ ''No, stay wis you,^' lisped the 
spoilt son and heir. ''Then you are very 
naughty, Marston, Sir, and I don^t know what 
I shall do with you ; come like mama^s brave 
boy, do as she asks you, go and play with 
baby.^^ A pettish stamp and pout of the rich 
red lip was the only answer. The lady threw 
herself back in her chair, and sighing said half 
aloud, " I wish to fate Henry was here, I never 
can manage this child. ^^ Quickly were her 
wishes gratified, for the door suddenly opened, 
and a voice exclaimed, " Ah ! papa's beauty.*' 
In an instant the child was clinging round his 
neck. "Why, Evelyn, he has been crying, 
there's a tear upon his eyelash." " No, love, 
he has not, he's been a little cross because I 
wanted him to go to the nursery." " My dear 
Evelyn, you tease the child so." " Tease him, 
oh ! Henry, how can you say so?" "Well, my 
dear girl, I don't wish to annoy you, but really 
all your partiality is for baby, and poor Marston 
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is inTariably in disgrace. He shall go in the 
Gab, with papa^ shan^t he, papa will take him 
up to be dressed/' ^^ Hat, feathers/' said the 
child. '' Yes, darling, hat and feathers on,'' 
and Sir Henry, with his delighted boy, left the 
room. Lady Woodbridge had made no reply 
to the last speech, but, as the tears filled her 
eyes, murmured, ^' I wish we had no children, 
th^ are constant causes of disagreement, I 
wish — Oh ! I wish I were Evelyn Stuart again, 
I had no troubles then." Yes, fair lady, four 
years passed in splendid idleness, in an elegant 
mansion, with servants at your command, have 
eflFaoed from your mind all recollection of the 
eighteen years passed in a lodging with a 
widowed mother, struggling on a scanty pittance 
to keep up appearances; you forget, in one 
little moment of irritation, that your husband 
took you from your sad life to share his rich 
and noble home, and placed your poor mother 
out of the reach of want j drive away then such 
discontent, send back the tears, and in remem- 
bering so much love and kindness forget one 
angry word. The door opens again, but it is 
not Sir Henry this time, no, the groom of the 
chambers. "I beg your pardon, my lady, I 
thought Sir Henry was here." '' No, Barnet, 
what is it ?" ^^ An old man and little girl wish 
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to Speak witli Sir Henry/' '^ Who are they 7 
did they give no name?*' ''They appear 
coimtryfolks, my lady, gave the name of 
Jolliflfe/' " Oh ! admit them, then, certainly. 
Sir Henry has a great respect for Mr. Jollifie. 
"Where shall I show them, my lady? 
'' Here,'' and in a few mom enter Jolliflfe found 
himself in the presence of Lady Woodbridge ; 
this somewhat disconcerted him, for it was the 
husband, not the young and trusting wife, who 
was to hear the tale he had to tell. He felt 
imcomfortable in her presence, and her earnest 
gaze at his young companion seemed to worry 
him \ he gave unmeaning answers to her ques- 
tions, and, in short, good, benevolent Jolliffe 
seemed as confused as one plotting mischief, 
instead of good. For half mjL hour we will leave 
them, and see what has become of Sir Henry, 
he is not gone, for the cab is still at the door ; 
in his study, perhaps; yes, there he is lounging 
in an arm chair, with his feet on the back of 
another, his white fingers run through his hair/ 
and on the ground by his side a fine Scotch 
terrier eyeing somewhat curiously a man, who 
is standing on the other side of the table. Tall, 
pale, and muscular, but excessively ragged and 
dirty, he forms a strange contrast to the eleg)Emt 
beilig he is conversing with. '' My good man. 
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says Sir Henry, '' this is the fourth time you 
have been to me begging, and always, according 
to your own account, starving, although you 
never look so; how do you expect me to believe 
you?^^ The man twirls his cap, and makes no 
answer. "Where do you say you live?^' 
"Crown Court, Sir/^ "I sent my servant 
there, and he couldnH find you." " We am't 
got a house of our own. Sir, it^s hup a two pair 
back as we lives, praps it was along o^that as 
they couldn^t find it, one room we has, six on 
us, not counting the baby." " Very uncom- 
fortable, I dare say, but my firiend, if you^ll call 
it to your recollection, I put you and your 
family into one of my houses, and you didnH 
like it." " There was so much work. Sir, and 
my wife never was well, which we tribited to 
the deal of stone which was about the place, — 
keeping up so many fires too was more than 
one person could do." " One ! I thought you 
said there were six." " So there is six on us. 
Sir, then I^m out at work, and so is my biggest 
boy, and the biggest gal, she^s out at service, 
there was only my wife and the other two to do 
the work of your house." " One and two are 
three." " But they two isnH old enough to 
work. Sir, but it wasnH so much the work, as 
^cause it didnH agree with my wife, poor people 
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can't afford to be ill^ Sir/' " Very true, what 
ia your wife doing to support herself now?'* 
'' Nothing, Sir." ^^ Oh ! I suppose she finds 
that agree with her better ; and pray what do 
you get a week?" '' I am't got nothing to do. 
Sir, now ; it was such very hard work, and such 
poor pay, so I gave it up, Sir." '' Ah ! and 
the biggest boy, as you call him, what does he 
get ?" *' I took him away too. Sir, it wasn't 
much of a place, they didn't half feed him." 
'• Indeed, then you are all living upon nothing ! 
you find it wholesomer for your wife, and 
pleasanter for your child. Now four different 
times I have listened with attention to your 
story, four different times I have given you em- 
ployment which has met with your disapproba- 
tion; four different times I have given you 
money, so now for the fifth and last time I will 
give you more — ^take that," and Sir Henry rose 
and placed a sovereign in the man's hand, ^^for 
you shall not go out of my house and tell my 
well-fed servants I have left you to starve. It 
is my firm impression that you are an idle, 
dirty set, and I am making you thieves by 
giving you money which belongs to the more 
deserving ; now go, and when you and your 
family are honestly employed, and doing your 
best to earn a subsistence I will assist you, and 
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not till then ; good moniing, my friend/' and 
the man shook his head and sighing heavily 
walked out of the room and the house^ and as 
the door closed after him muttered^ ^* He'd be a 
bigger fool than me, as 'ud go there any more. 
Jenny wont see the coloior of this neither^ I 
ain't had a drop of drink since yesterday 
momir^." 

'^ If you please. Sir Henry, my lady x^dshes 
to speak to you." "Coming, Bamet, is 
Marston ready?" "No, Sir, I think not." 
" What a time he is," and whistling to his dog. 
Sir Henry sauntered up stairs. 

It was a different scene which now presented 
itself, on opening the door of the boudoir, to 
that of half an hour ago. Lady Woodbridge 
was no longer lounging with her usual indo- 
lence, in an easy chair nursing her baby, or 
playing with the boy, but standing erect, one 
arm thrown round the neck of a little stranger 
child, whose pale face and black dress looked 
sadder still, by the side of the gaily attired and 
beautiful Lady Woodbridge : an old man was 
seated at a little distance from them, whose 
face Sir Henry remembered well, and holding 
out his hands to him, said, "My dear Mr. 
JoUiffe, how d'ye do ? why this is the little girl 
I met the other day, you are her kind protector 
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then/' ''I am. Sir/' ''She's very pretty, 
isn't she, Evdyu ?'' '' Very, HcKry, and fio it 
her fnother" Jolliffe been making mischief ! 
— ^No, do not disgrace him by such a thought; 
Lady Woodbridge's suspicions aroused, her 
questionings had been too much for his guile- 
less nature, and the story was told. ''Her 
mother ! child, you said you had no mother/' 
" We thought her dead. Sir," answered Jolliffe 
for the bewildered child, '' but I have found 
her still living, though almost in a state of 
starvation/' Sir Henry's boot hurt him, and 
he stooped to adjust it. ''Dear Henry,'' said 
Lady Woodbridge, "it is a very sad history, 
and I will tell it you when we are alone, but 
I sent for you now, that you might give Mr. 
Jolliffe something for this little girFs mother, 
and we can talk over other arrangements for 
her afterwards, and let Mr. JpUiffe know." Sir 
Henry looked fixedly at his wife, but her sweet 
soft gaze altered not. "Will you, love?" again 
she asked. " Oh ! certainly, my dear, have 
you spent the ten-pound note I gave you thi» 
morning?" "No, but I did not like to give 
it without asking you, here it is;" and the 
little trembling white hand held it out to him. 
He gave it to Jolliffe : the door flew open and 
Marston entered equipped for his promised 
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drive; Lady Woodbridge started, withdrew her 
arm from Lucy^s neck, and looked np at her 
husband. The boy stopped for an instant at 
the sight of the strangers, and then went nearer 
to Lucy and stared at her. There was a dead 
silence, he went nearer still, and taking her 
hand, said, ^^ Kiss, boy." Lucy hesitated, but 
a look from Jolliffe reassured her, and putting 
her little arm round his neck she kissed him 
affectionately. Still there was silence. Lady 
Woodbridge turned to the flower-stand behind 
her, — Sir Henry found his boot troublesome 
again, and JoUiffe blew his nose. He was the 
first to break the silence, by telling Lucy it 
was time to go. Sir Henry rang the bell, and 
in a few moments Jolliffe and the little girl for 
whom he had exerted himself so much, were 
wending their way towards home. As soon as 
the door had closed. Sir Henry crossed the 
room, and throwing his arms round Lady 
Woodbridge, who laid her head upon his 
shoulder, murmured, " My own darling, noble 
wife.'^ 

Jolliffe hasnH said much all the way ; he has 
been thinking of his next task, how to finish 
the good work he had begun ; so immediately 
after dinner he sends Jane for Emma, and when 
she arrives bids Jane take Lucy with her. 
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First he spoke of the weather^ then of the work 
she had to do for him^ of all the people in the 
Tillage — ^in shorty of everything but what he 
wanted her to hear. At last he summoned 
courage — *' I took Lucy to day to see a grand 
friend of mine — such a beautiful house — she 
waB 80 pleased, and so ..as my friend with herj 
nice man, Sir Henry Woodbridge/' " Oh! Mr. 
JoUifie, that was the name of ^' — JolliflFe rose 
and took her hand. ''Now, Emma, you're 
going to be very quiet and listen to me — ^you 
will be very quiet.'' "Oh! yes, speak, speak, 
you have seen him, I know you have — my 
child I" and her fingers clenched Jollifife's con- 
vulsively. ''Ah ! now you must have some 
wine, and then I'll teU you," and he handed her 
a glass ; but she motioned it away and looked 
up at him beseechingly. " Well, there, see how 
I spoil you ; I suppose I muit tell you. First, 
Sir Henry sends you that," and he placed the 
money in her hand, but she pushed it aside, re- 
peating, "My child!" "Emma,yourchildisalive, 
weU, happy, and I've brought her here." She 
covered her face tightly with her hands and no 
sound escaped her — no sound could express her 
feelings. Jolliflfe crept into the kitchen and 
brought back Lucy, to whom Jane had been 
breaking the news, and placed her before 
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Emma. '^Mother/' she said^ as she laid her 
little head on Emma's knee^-the handb w^e 
moved from her fa«e, and with a cry of intense 
delight^ the poor mother dasped her child to 
her hearty and JolliflFe, who was eagerly watch- 
ing the scene^ fell into a chair and actually 
wept ; and Jane stood at the door^ soaking her 
apron with tears and making more noise than 
all, ''I know'd it 'ud be aH right — I was sure 
on it ; yon pobr old apron^ you'll be soaked 
through^ that you will ; goodness knows what 
we're all crying for now. I never was so 
upset, that I never wasn't !" and thus talking 
and sobbing Jane returned to the kitchen, and 
JolliflFe and Emma sat down to talk of the 
future, and wonder at the past. 

How Emma kept looking at Lucy, and, in 
the pauses of the conversation, whispering, 
^'My child," and how, every time she did, 
Jolliffe looked de%hted, and rubbed his hands, 
and how astonished Jem was when he heard it, 
cannot be described ; so we won't try, but con- 
tent ourselves with telling what we can, namely, 
Morris's speech next time they dined there, 
which was the following Sunday^ in company 
with Miss Frances. ^^I aint a speaker, and 
therefore shan't try to make a speech, but only 
ask all on you to jine me in drinking this toast. 
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which I^m sure you will— many moi^ years of 
health and happiness to the best man in 
England, and God bless him; there aint no 
need to name him, I know/^ " Mr. Jolliffe, 
and God bless him!^^ echoed all the voices; 
there was indeed no need to name him — it was 
written on their hearts. 

Emma had been asked to the dinner, but had 
declined, yet with her child's hand fast locked 
in hers, had uttered the same deep and earnest 
prayer, that "God would indeed bless Old 
JoUifiFe 'y^ and he has blessed him, for the old 
man lays his head on the pillow with the con- 
viction that he has done an essential service to 
a fellow creature, and what blessing in this 
world of ours can equal that ? What feeling 
brings in its train so many holy, happy ones, 
as the knowledge that we have soothed the 
mourner's heart, brought back peace to the 
despairing, and that in place of bitter drops of 
anguish, smiles are shining like sunbeams 
through tears of joy? 

Each night might we lie down with the same 
blessing upon us, and that with little trouble 
to ourselves; the clouds which shadow the 
sunny face of childhood, chased by some toy or 
sweetmeat, — an hour passed with some suffering 
invalid, which you have made fly quicker by 
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your presence^ and so taken one from the long 
twenty.four, made longer still by pain and 
suflFering, — a cheering look or kindly word to 
the sorrowing, — and above all, gentle entreaty 
and good example to those who, from stronger 
temptation, are less righteous than ourselves, 
-this, ay, and much more than this, is in our 
power if we would but exert it, if we would but 
remember the precept of Him whose name 
we bear, and, instead of " Judging,'^ pity and 
''Love one anothee/' 
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*' It^s coming on to blow — and such a keen 
cold wind; Will dear, do have it on V 

" Well ! go on then, only make haste/^ and 
the little round fat woman, thus replied to, 
stood on tip-toe and wound a worsted handker- 
chief about the neck of her husband; receiving 
in return a salute, which echoed through the 
small room. 

" Now, then, old girl, my whip and gloves; 
that's right — ^you^re a regular trump — Grod 
bless you, — home to supper, a good one, mind. 
What's it to be, eh?'' 

'^ You go away and don't ask questions. Sir, 
don't I always give you a good one ?" 

" You do, you do, good bye,'^ and with one 
more hearty kiss, the husband departed; his 
little wife watching him, till at the end of the 
long lane, through which he rode, he and his 
pony looked a mere speck : then, with a slight 
shudder at the cold, she re-entered the little 
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room, which served them for parlour and 
kitchen, and making up the fire, sat down to 
work. 

Will Davis and his wife might well have 
earned the flitch of bacon ; for a more loving, 
aflfectionate couple never lived. They were 
cited as examples for miles round, and the 
wish bestowed on every youthful couple was, 
that they might be as happy as the Davises. 

They kept the pretty vine-covered lodge of 
a large mansion, standing in one of England^s 
beautiful Southern counties, Will acting as 
head gardener to the rich owner. His own 
rough, honest face, and the fat, rosy, dimpled 
one of his wife, bespoke their measureless con- 
tent, and told of their calm, regular, happy life. 
One little tiny charge, some three months old, 
was all that divided Lucy's heart with her 
husband, to whom it bore a ludicrous resem- 
blance ; and with a good salary, and this pretty 
home, they would have been puzzled, as Lucy 
often said, to think of any thing they wanted. 
How strange and sad the contrast between that 
^ rich owner' and themselves. 

With a large establishment of servants, he 
lived alone in that great house ; a young man 
too, but some thirty years had passed over his 
head, and yet the world and its gaieties appeared 
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to have no charms for him, — seldom was a 
smile seen on his handsome face. I say hand- 
some, but there was an expression in it, which 
marred its beauty; a painful expression on any 
face, much more on a young one; and those 
who knew him well, said it was the true index 
of his mind, — expressed but too well the fact 
that he had no Belief. 

He called himself a Philosopher ! — and tried 
to shut out from his soul the Light, which 
could alone guide him in safety through this 
world's shoals and quicksands. He had forged 
for himself fetters of iron, which were a bur- 
densome weight to carry; and truly, that man, 
favoured alike by nature and fortune, stood 
there an object alone of pity, for his soul was 
dark within him. 

But few, very few, knew the story of his life, 
or guessed at the reason of his gloom and 
retirement; and only wondered that one so 
rich and prosperous should seem so sad. But 
he had wilfully shut out from him aH that was 
bright and loving in this world, and he believed 
in no other. His indomitable pride — pride of 
birth and distinction, pride which opposed 
itself against advice from any one, and led him 
obstinately to pursue the bent of his own 
inclination — had also helped to make him 
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wretclied and lonely^ and he lived in tliat 
stately home less to be envied than the poorest 
man on his estate. 

Notwithstanding his strange opinions and 
way of life, all in the neighbourhood spoke 
well of him ; for to all he was kind and cour- 
teous, — a thorough gentleman — the peasant 
girl received as much respect from him as the 
titled lady, no provocation ever drew from 
him a harsh or angry word, and his butler had 
strict injunctions never to send away unas- 
sisted or unheard, any poor applicant who 
came to his door ; but he could never be in- 
duced to help one more than another, never 
would listen to assurances that one was better 
than another, and deserved more to be assisted ; 
any mention of goodness served but to summon 
to his lip a cold satirical smile, and all detrac- 
tion the same reply, — "they are all alike; — 
if they^re in need, help them/^ Such was the 
character of Sir Arthur Atherstone, honest Will 
Davis^s master. 

But we have leffc Will trotting on his pony 
down the long lane ; it had a turning, like most 
long lanes, and that brought him on to a high 
road, with a low hedge on either side, and a 
magnificent view commanding a wide extent of 
country, with a peep at the deep blue sea, now 
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sparkling in the light of the noon-day sun^ 
which gleaming on the swelling sails of some 
vessel, made it look like a white bird with 
expanded wings floating on the glistening 
waters. 

Will, next to his wife and child, loved his 
pony, and on these journeys into the neigh- 
bouring town, where she carried him so bravely 
about once a fortnight — and, indeed, whenever 
he mounted her-he made a practice of en- 
livening the road by conversing with her ; and 
Jenny would prick up her ears and lifb up her 
feet, and trot away with him as fast again at the 
first sound of his cheerful voice. 

'^ So ho, my little woman V^ he said, as he 
turned on to the road aforesaid, — ''now for it, 
go away with you — if there ever was a sieve of 
com waiting for a pony, there is one to-day at 
the Rising Sun for you. Now, then, what are 
you looking at ? — youVe lived all this time in 
the world and not know a milestone when you 
see it, — five miles and a half -before there^s a 
hope of that com, so now I tell you. You 
stupid, I'm not going down there. Oh ! yes, 
very fine, indeed, so you thought you were only 
going to Firley, did you ? Oh ! haVnH you 
made a mistake ? I say, if you go at such a pace 
you'll be there before I shall, I know you will, 
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you jade you. Vm much obliged to you, but 
this is not the Rising Sun/^ he continued, as the 
little animal attempted to stop before a small 
road-side inn, beneath the porch of which the 
fat landlord was smoking a quiet pipe ; but he 
let her have her way as he mostly did, and 
laying the reins on her neck, allowed her to 
walk to the horse-trough and dip her nose in 
the fresh water. 

'' Good morrow, Master Davis,^^ said mine 
host, in a rich oily voice, which seemed to come 
out of his large double chin. 

" How's yourself. Master SneUing?'' 

'' Hearty, Sir, hearty, — glass of home-brewed, 
eh?— cold morning.^' 

"Well, I donH mind if I do — your fault 
Jenny — mem. one feed less.'' 

The landlord rolled into the bar and soon 
came out panting, with a foaming horn of ale. 
With a nod of the head, which meant many a 
good wish, Will tossed it oflF, paid his reckon- 
ing, and was soon going again at a brisk trot 
along the road. 

"Well, I would stare at that now, Jenny; 
never saw an old woman in a red cloak, did 
you? — Holloa !'' he called out, pulling up as he 
came near her, " How are you, dame ?'' 

"Eh! who is it?'^ she asked, shading her 
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eyes, and looking up at him. ''Oh, Master 
Davis, how be you, my eyes is so bad, 1 scarce 
knows any one now ; how^s your good missis ?'' 

'' Fresh as a daisy — what can I do for you in 
the town, eh V 

'' Nothing, thank you, I was there myself a 
Saturday. I^m a going up now to see Betsey, 
she be took bad with a chill, and poor creature 
her hands is ftdl with so many children — it be 
a poor look out for her, beanH it V 

"Yes, that it is, I wish her better, — good day.' ' 

"Good day, Master Davis. Lor, how that 
little thing do go,'' she said to herself with a 
low laugh, as at Will's command Jenny flew 
forward, — and soon the five miles and a half 
were compassed, and Jenny stood with her 
master before the Rising Sun. 

Some few minutes after Will's departure, a 
sound from a crib by the fireside disturbed Lucy 
from her work; she lifted her little nursling 
from its bed, and sitting in the low chair, held 
the ' wee' thing in her arms, and sung to it in a 
low loving voice, softly rocking it backwards 
and forwards till again it sunk into its sweet 
dreamless sleep — but she did not put it back 
in the cradle; she was so happy, holding it, 
gazing at its tiny features, so pleased and proud 
at their close resemblance to WiU, 
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A tap at the door compelled her at length to 
jvm, and throwing a shawl over the child^ she 
opened it^ and admitted a woman^ who formed 
a strange contrast to herself^ for she was as thin 
as Lucjr was fat^ as gloomy-looking as she was 
bright and cheerfnl. 

''Oh I Mrs. Daris^ Vye eome to aak if youll 
land me one of your washing tabsj Fve got such 
a wash this week.'' 

'' Oh ! willingly, Mrs. Grimley, Fm glad to 
hear it.'' 

''Glad! — ^ifs a'most killing me; but Ihere, 
that would be a good thing if it did it outright, 
perhaps." 

"Why, don't talk so, Fm sure you've no 
cause to be so down-hearted, Mrs. Grimley." 

" Ah ! we all knows our own troubles best — 
Pavis. out ?" 

"Yes; he's gone to Leighton." 

" He goes there pretty often, don't he ?" 

" About once a fortnight, I think." 

"And stops all day?" 

" Why,.yes ; it's a long way, and he has such 
a deal to do." 

" Umph !— dull enough for you." 

" Oh ! bless you, Fm not dull, the moment 
he's gone I'm thinking of his coming back, and 
that passes the time away.^ 



39 
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''Well, I wonder you donH go with him 
sometimes ; donH he never ask you ?" 

" No, he doesn^t want me/' said the meny 
laughing little woman. 

" Ah ! that's just it, I believe — well, it ain't 
no business of mine, but it strikes me I should 
like to know what my husband had got after, 
going and stopping away whole days; but 
there, I've lived a bit longer than you, and seen 
more. May I take the tub ?" 

" Oh ! yes, certainly." 

The woman took it from the back kitchen 
where it was kept, and departed ; but the shadow 
of her presence remained on Luq^'s heart. 

She seated herself in that low chair and be- 
gan to think — what did take Will to town so 
often? He certainly never did tell her, nor 
offer to take her with him, though there was a 
cart in the shed — ^why was he so long gone, it 
was not so very far — ^he always went to the 
same inn, he had told her that — was it any one 
there? And then the flush of shame mounted 
to her forehead, to think she could suspect her 
kind, loving, honest husband, and giving her 
head a little shake, as though to shake out of it 
such unworthy thoughts, she said, — 

" Now this is the fruit of idleness, if I had 
been busy I couldn't have sat here thinking 
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such nonsense. Mother says His the root of all 
evil, and so it is : 1^11 go to work directly," and 
laying her child softly in its cradle, Lucy took 
up her work and with a bright smile on her 
comely face, began merrily to sing an old coun- 
try ditty, stitching almost in time to its lively 
measure— the shadow had departed — but she 
was not long to be left undisturbed ; another 
knock at the door called her to open it, and 
this time to no less a person than Sir Arthur 
Atherstone. 

'^ I am sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Davis, is 
your husband within ? 

" No, Sir, he is not, he^s gone to Leighton." 

'^ Is he, what for?" 

" I donH know. Sir," she answered ; and 
again the banished thought seemed inclined to 
return. — " I thought it was for you. Sir." 

" No, I have had no occasion to send him. 
— When do you expect him back ?" 

" Not until the evening, Sir." 

^^ Indeed ! — well, never mind, I will not fur- 
ther interrupt you, Mrs. Davis ; perhaps you 
will kindly send him to me when he does re- 
turn :" and touching the brim of his hat in 
response to Lucy's curtsey, he walked away, 
whistling to his large bloodhound who had ac- 
companied him, and who had been racing round 
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the small garden with a vague reminiscence of 
a bone he had once found there, very much to 
the discomfiture of a small white kitten, who, 
with her back in a perfect arch, and the fur 
sticking up like chevaux de frise, was spitting 
her spite at the intruder, on whom her indigna- 
tion was entirely thrown away. 

Lucy went back to her seat, and to her work, 
but the song was silenced, she worked on, but 
she neither simg nor smiled. Every one seemed 
to think it odd that Will was gone — and for so 
long too — ^it had never seemed so long before, 
he had so often been, and the hours had flown 
quickly, but now, how tedious they seemed. 
The baby awoke and cried, she took it up quite 
pettishly, not singing to it and rocking it as 
usual j it cried on, and its wailing cry touched 
the mother's heart at last, and a smile stole 
over her clouded face, and she held it to her 
more fondly, and nursed it tenderly till its cry 
was silenced, and again it slumbered peace- 
folly. 

Again her better self triumphed, and she de- 
termined not to be so childish as to distress 
herself with suspicions which had no founda- 
tion, or she should be ashamed, when he did 
come, to meet her husband and return his kind 
and loving welcome; but with all her efforts 
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removing the covering, revealed to his wife's 
astonished gaze a beautiful sleeping child, 
some twelve or fourteen months old. 

" Why, my gracious, Will — what do you 
mean,'' she exclaimed,—" a present for me ?" 

" Yes, little woman, isn't it pretty too ?" 

" It's lovely, but I don't understand Will, 
what does it mean ?" — a vision of Mrs. Grim- 
ley rose to her mind, and tears filled her eyes, 
as she raised them inquiringly to her husband's 
face. 

" Lucy/' he said, very seriously, taking her 
hand, " you're a good, true-hearted, loving lit- 
tle wife to me ; to show that love more than you 
have ever done, you must take care of this poor 
infant, with your own child, and care for its 
health and comfort as well, and what will, per- 
haps, be more difficult, ask no questions. 
Since we have been man and wife I have never 
had a secret from you; this is not mine, I must 
keep it faithfully." 

The tears, which had trembled in her eyes, 
fell fast as her husband spoke, and drawing her 
hand angrily away, she said, " it was very hard 
upon her, very unfair, and she wouldn't touch 
the brat unless she.knew all about it, that she 
wouldn't." 

" Lucy," agjrin he said, and still very gently^ 
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very seriously, ^^ donH you recollect when Mar- 
tin Grey went to sea, lie left in our charge a 
sum of money for his old mother, if he died ; 
he was gone twelve months, and when he came 
back we gave it him, every farthing, in the 
same bag he'd put it in, didnH we ?" 

'^ Of course we did/^ 

" Would you have thought it wicked to take 
that money V 

" Of course. Will, what nonsense are you 
talking/^ 

" It was a sacred charge ; we had promised 
to guard it carefully, Lucy, and we did. 1 
have now given into my charge a secret, which, 
I have promised to keep ; and, as faithfully as 
I kept that gold, I will. It is not the value of 
the charge, but the promise to take care of it, 
that should make it sacred in our eyes ; if my 
heart were laid open before your face now, 
there's not a thought in it I should blush 
for you to see : there's nothing in it, Lucy, but 
love for you and our little one ; I never de- 
ceived any one in my life, it isn't likely 
I should begin with you, — will you trust 



me?'' 



" I will, indeed I will ; I do believe you, 
honestly, I do. I have been a silly little 
naughty woman all day,'' she said, " but I'm 
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quite good now, as the children say ; kiss me, 
Willie, and you shall see if I^m not/' 

He did kiss her, with all the warmth of his 
honest heart, and that night the little stranger 
shared her bed, and her own child slept in its 
crib by her side. 

In a small, but prettily furnished room in 
the market-town of Leighton, at the precise 
hour in which Will reached home with the 
baby, a young and very pretty woman is 
seated over the bright little fire; her pale 
cheek resting on her hand, gazing into the 
glowing coals as though she was reading in 
them her destiny. Her soft blue eyes are 
heavy and swollen from excessive weeping, 
her fair hair hangs in disorder about her face, 
and her whole appearance gives evidence of 
that abandonment to grief, which has made 
her forgetful of all but that grief. 

In complete contrast to her is her companion, 
a woman some fifty or sixty years of age, who 
at the other side of the fire is busily employed 
at her needle. On her calm and placid features 
you can read nothing but content, no emotion 
seems ever to have disturbed her in her mono- 
tonous and regular life ; she looks the very em- 
bodiment of peace; her scrupulously neat, 
simple dress, her dark brown hair without a 
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single silver one amongst it^ shining beneath a 
close lace cap, her industry and calm happy 
looks, are, as I have said, singularly contrasted 
by the beautiful, but hopelessly wretched look- 
ing girl who is with her. 

There has been for a long time silence in the 
room, no sound but the ticking of the fire and 
the click of the busy needle. At length the 
patient worker spoke. 

^^ Would it not be better to employ yourself, 
Effie?" 

" I cannot, I can do nothing but think whe- 
ther I have done right or not.'' 

^^But it seems to me that that is rather 
useless, Effie, now it is done.'' 

'' But do you think it is right ?" 

"1 cannot be a judge, we are so very 
different that we could never act alike, and 
so we cannot think alike ; but your conscience 
telling you you have done it with the best 
motive, should be your support and consola- 
tion." 

Any one but Magdalen Gray would have 
b^en tired of repeating this, for she had been 
asked fifty times the same question, and had 
as often given the same reply ; she could not 
vary it, for she had no other idea upon the 
subject. 
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" Oh ! how often do I wish I were like you, 
Cousin Magdalen, so calm, so passionless; if 
you only knew half what I suffered it would 
make your heart ache; but you can never 
know, and so you can never compassionate 
me. 

^^I am very sorry you are unhappy, my 
dear Effie,'^ answered Magdalen, measuring 
one piece of work against another with great 
exactness. 

" I know you are, you feel for me, but not 
with me ; you are sorry that I cannot smile, 
that I cannot take amusement in passing things, 
cannot work or read — in short, be happy as you 
are; but you do not feel with me the agony of 
a hopeless love, the misery of being separated 
from the little creature that so lately lay upon 
my heart, and made life endurable ; the torture 
of my false position — all, dl which is killing 
me. You cannot understand it, and there are 
times when I yearn for some sympathising 
nature which could understand and would feel 
for me.^' 

There was then a slight, almost imper- 
ceptible change in the placid face of the woman 
she addressed, but she answered with the same 
gentleness. 

^' I wish I were more comfort to you, Effie, 

11 
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I am sure, but I fear I cannot be, and you 
must strive to content yourself with the use I 
am to you, the protection which my age affords 
you, and the home my little cottage provides 
you/' 

"All true, quite true; I know I seem to you 
ungrateftd, but I am not really, dear Magdalen, 
but I am so very wretched. Oh ! why was I 
not left a little light-hearted, ignorant child in 
the station where God had placed me ; I should 
now have been the happy, honoured wife of 
some honest labourer, and not the wretched, 
hopeless, aimless thing I am ; the sight of Will 
Davis made my heart bound, and carried me 
back to those sweet childish days when he met 
me at our little wicket gate, and, carrying my 
books, went with me to old Dame Bartlett's 
school — why was I ever taught more than she 
could teach me — what has my knowledge 
brought me, but an endless weight of woe ?" 

^^ If you employed the learning you have 
had in some way, it would help you to bear 
your sorrow better; idly brooding on what 
there is no preventing, is sure to increase 
rather than lessen your grief, Effie }'' 

" Employment is always your song,'' an- 
swered the poor girl pettishly, " and I have 
none, and could not do it if I had; my 
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thoughts will only dwell on one subject, so 
it is useless talking.'^ 

She rose, as if to avoid further chance of 
conversation, and went into a small inner 
room which served her as a sleeping apart- 
ment. It was almost dark there, save the 
sickly gas-light from the street, which just 
served to make the objects in the room visi- 
ble. Close by the bedside was a child's cot, 
a little worsted sock was all that now lay 
upon the coverlet : poor Effie snatched it up, 
and kissing it as passionately as she would 
have done the little form, that had lain there 
a few short hours before, wept again as though 
her very heart would burst. 

That you may better understand her sorrow, 
and be able to sympathise with it, I must carry 
you back to those childish days she has spoken 
of, and trace that poor weeping girFs history to 
the present time. 

She was the only daughter of a poor labour- 
ing man in a small village in Devonshire, in 
which same village Will Davis was bom ; the 
cottages stood near each other, and with the 
rest of the village children they attended the 
Dame's school. With all the lovely little Effie 
was a favorite, but none loved her better than 
honest Will, and they were constant compa- 
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nioDS^ though he was many years her senior. 
When she was about twelve her father died, 
and she and her mother were kindly taken 
into the Squire's house, for her mother had 
been his wife^s nurse; they could not bear 
that she should want, and so gave her the 
nanie and salary of housekeeper, that she 
might not feel to be living on charity, and 
insisted on her little girl coming too. 

Will was sadly distressed at this change, for 
he thought how rarely he should see his dar- 
ling little playmate now, and that in hei: new 
grand home she would forget him ; but still 
more was he disturbed when he learned that 
the great lady had taken such a fancy to the 
child, that she being childless, was going to 
adopt her, and that she was to be sent to a 
first-rate London school to be educated. But 
Effie had not yet forgotten Will, and she 
stole out in the twilight of a Summer's even- 
ing to the shrubbery-gate, to bid an aflfec- 
tionate farewell to the companion of so many 
happy hours, between whom and herself a 
miglity barrier was now to be raised. 

A few years were quickly gone, and, at the 
age of seventeen, Efl&e Gray was an orphan, 
but receiving respect and attention from a 
household of servants as the adopted daughter 
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of their mistress^ and admiration and praise 
for her beauty and talents, from the visitors 
who frequented the house. What a change 
for the poor cottager's daughter ! She was 
not proud with all this, her warm, enthusiastic, 
loving nature was unchanged/ and on her re- 
turn to the village she sought out her old com- 
panions, but those she cared the moist for were 
gone, and amongst them Will Davis. 

The house was full of guests, it was lovely 
summer weather, and her benefactress wished 
to see the effect her beautiftil protegSe would 
cause. She was well satisfied, for the lovely 
and graceful Effie was the theme of conversa- 
tion. Among the visitors was one whose hand- 
some person, and delightful manners, claimed 
from EflSe more attention than she accorded to 
any other. When he spoke, she listened 
eagerly, drinking in each sound (rf his low 
sweet voice; every fancy that he expressed 
made an indelible impression on her mind, 
and she found herself acting in accordance 
with his every whim. 

For him, the rich masses of her golden hair 
were taken from their braids and suff6ted to 
fall in graceful curls to her waist; and she 
would not have exchanged a diadem for the 
smile of approval he accorded to this yielding 
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to his taste^ — for him, the flowery Italian music 
it had caused her hours of labour to learn, 
was replaced by English ballads, which she 
sang with touching expression, while he stood 
beside her and listened. No one was sur- 
prised, therefore, that she accepted, though 
many wondered, that he ofiered her his hand 
and heart; and soon the marriage bells rang 
a merry peal for the wedding of the once poor 
little Effie Gray, with the rich and noble Sir 
Arthur Atherstone. 

The wedding was over, and the elegant car- 
riage with its high-bred horses had borne the 
happy couple away; and yet she, who had 
wrought all this change for EflBe, felt a strong 
presentiment of evil, and was weeping in her 
own room. The young girl had wound herself 
about her heart until she loved her as tenderly as 
though she had been her own, so tenderly that 
she had not had the moral courage to dash the 
cup of happiness from her lips, even though 
she feared there might be poison in it, which 
one word of her's might have done. 

She knew the extraordinary pride of Sir 
Arthur, knew that he would rather die than 
marry beneath him, he had often said so ; and 
yet she had permitted him blindly to love and 
marry the daughter of a common labourer, be- 
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lieving that the young and lovdy creature, who 
had so fascinated him, was a relation of her 
own. 

In her parting: words she impressed on Effie 

leading her to believe that Sir Arthur knew it, 
but did not like it noticed. 

Poor simple hearted Effie readily promised 
this, little dreaming of the precipice on which 
she stood ; she knew he loved her, that he had 
told her so, that he had asked her to be his 
wife, could there be any sorrow after that ? 

Well for the kind but ill-judging protectress, 
who now wept such bitter tears for her, that 
death closed her eyes ere she saw the misery 
she had entailed on that hapless girl. 

An accident revealed the secret of her birth 
after a few months of happiness, which seemed 
like a dream, and the only link that thus re- 
mained of that happy past, was her wedding 
ring, and a letter which, with eyes nearly start- 
ing from their sockets, she read again and 
again, almost without understanding. 

'^ I regret deeply that you should, in conjunc- 
tion with others, have practised on me the 
gross deceit with which I have just become ac- 
quainted, as it entails while we live, wretched- 
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ness for ome, perhaps both of us. Fool that 
I was to be lured from my own preconceived 
notions by your lovely face — tempted to believe 
that goodness was something more th^i a 
name^ but the weak delusion has passed away ; 
you have deceived me for position and a 
title I suppose, but you are very young, and to 
be pitied rather than blamed : others who knew 
how strongly I felt, on this point, are far more 
culpable. But, for both our sakes, we must 
part, Effie, now and for ever. I shall live on 
the hope that the eternal oblivion of the grave 
will soon come to blot out your memory, which 
till then with its fair vision of bliss must ever 
haunt me. By the world^s laws you are my 
wife, I, therefore, settle on you an income 
which will place you far above the reach of 
want, but if you act at all in accordance with 
my wish you will drop my name, or at least 
the title, but this I do not command, I simply 
ask. 

" Should you have any wish to express, ad- 
dress me at my lawyer's, he will always know 
where I am, and I will fulfil it to the letter, so 
that it trench not on my determination, never 
to see you again. 

Your most miserable 

Arthur Atherstone.*' 
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Poor girl ! poor chfld almost, who would not 
pity thee in thine agony of grief, but with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, she kneels 
to One whose ears are open to the prayers of 
the orphan, ^hose pity is as measureless as 
His power; and she, the young deserted wife, 
is calmer, and better able to bear this heavy 
sorrow, than he who has deserted her, and who 
in the strength of his own pride has called on 
no divine assistance to support and comfort 
him. 

Where to go, or what to do, she scarcely 
knew, and whether to answer this cruel letter 
or no, she could not quite decide. A thousand 
dififerent ideas flashed through her mind, but 
at length she determined merely to send him a 
few words in reply, and at once seek out the 
only relative she had in the world, a cousin of 
her father's, and thenceforward with her, in 
close retirement, pass the remainder of her 
days, dropping, as her husband wished, his 
name and title, and calling herself Mrs. 
Gray. 

Tears, actual tears, stood in the proud man^s 
eyes, as he read the simple words she sent 
him : — 
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Arthur, may the God I love and trusty and 
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who is supporting me in this fearful hour, for- 
give you as I do. 

Effie Gray/' 

Yes, not the least portion of her trial was 
the knowledge which had been drawing on her 
by degrees, but which she had tried to shut her 
eyes to, the awful knowledge that her husband 
was an unbeliever— that he had stood at the 
altar by her side, only in conformity with the 
world's laws, and that he had truly parted with 
her now for ever, — for he had no hope or belief 
in another and better world. This was, indeed, 
an agonising conviction, and she could not but 
consider, that she was thus punished for her in- 
attention to the Apostolic injunction, " be not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers/^ 
This, the most important consideration, which 
should have influenced her choice of the being 
to whom she intrusted her happiness, had been 
overlooked and forgotten by the young and 
loving girl ; and it was only when some passing 
allusion to the ceremony called forth from her 
husband a smile and sneer, that the fatal truth 
began to dawn on her, which his conduct and 
his letter now so fatally confirmed. 

But the orphan^s prayer for advice, assistance 
and direction was heard and answered, and the 
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kind relative she addressed offered to dismiss 
the family, who were boarding with her, and 
take Effie as an inmate instead ; this arrange- 
ment was soon made, and Effie found herself 
in a humble, but pretty home, with the im- 
passive quiet Magdalen Gray for a companion. 

She had moved in a better station of life 
than Effie's parents, for her family had realised a 
small independence in trade, which had enabled 
them to give to this their only child a tolerable 
education, and leave her sufficiently well pro- 
vided for ; but her nature was most opposed to 
that of her young and beautiful cousin, who all 
sensitiveness and excitement, could scarcely 
bear with the immoveable, and as it appeared to 
her, cold disposition of Magdalen; but at 
length an opportunity presented itself of prov- 
ing that there was a true warm woman^s heart 
beneath that cold exterior. 

Effie, after many days of suflfering and danger, 
became a mother, and with untiring devotion 
Magdalen nursed her, never leaving her night 
or day, encouraging and supporting her with 
assurances of that love and mercy which sua- 
.tains us in all sorrows, in warm and earnest 
accents, and with a simple eloquence which 
Effie had not believed her capable of; and, 
although when the danger was past, and Effie 
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was again about, Magdalen returned to her 
former calm cold manner, Effie knew it was 
only manner, and the memory of her sick room 
came vividly before her, when her cousin's 
frigidity at times irritated her. 

As soon as she was able she sent a few lines 
to her husband, whom she heard was living, 
curiously enough, at a country seat a few miles 
only from Leighton, the name of the town in 
which her cousin resided, to announce to him 
the birth of their child, with a faint hope that 
it might soften him ; but the time passed on 
and he took no notice of her, and she gave up 
hoping, and tried to be content, if not happy, 
with her beautiful child. 

Through the same source by which she 
traced her husband, she learned that his 
gardener was her old friend and playmate. 
Will Davis; and hearing that he came fre- 
quently to Leighton, she determined to renew 
her acquaintance with him, as through him 
she might at least hear constant news of her 
husband, who, notwithstanding his cruel deser- 
tion, she so fondly loved, and for whose welfare, 
temporal and eternal, she never ceased to pray. 

Sending word to the inn, therefore, that the 
next time Davis came a lady wished to speak 
to him, she awaited his arrival with impatience. 
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His astonishment can well be imagined ; and 
constantly to cany news to his once darling 
little Effie of the husband she so loved^ was 
the occasion of Willis oft recurring visits to 
Leighton^ which^ at her request, he kept a pro- 
found secret, even from his wife, as Effie feared 
if the knowledge of her proximity became 
known to Sir Arthur, it might drive him away. 

In the inten^al which elapsed between the 
last and the previous visit, Effie was seated one 
evening with her infant slumbering beside her, 
gazing up at the stars — the ^ forget-me-not of 
the angels^, — which, in the clear frosty air, 
were shining with peculiar brilliancy ; thinking 
of and praying for her husband, praying that 
the light of truth might yet dawn on his soul, 
and that at least, they might be united in that 
bright land beyond the stars, where the tears 
would be wiped from all eyes. At length, 
weary with her long and fixed gaze, she lay 
back in her arm-chair and her eyelids closed in 
sleep. 

Suddenly a flash of light seemed to wake 
her, and there stood before her an imdefined 
form, from which she received no impression, 
but that a large Star was gleaming in the room, 
sending forth rays of light into every dark 
comer. She felt no fear, only unmixed asto- 
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nishment, and no power of speech. From 
the form a sound came forth, ^ still and small/ 
like a whisper, but distinctly audible — a sound 
as though light had been endowed with voice ; — 
the words were, "Faith without works is dead,^^ 
—"Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
He has ordained strength/^ In a second it was 
gone, and she was alone in her room, and the 
stars were gleaming in the clear sky, and her 
baby was still sleeping peacefully, and Magda- 
len^s busy needle was still clicking in the ad- 
joining room. 

Yes, all was the same, but the young mother 
who sat there ; a fixed determination had sprung 
up in her breast — she would tell no one ; who 
had she to tell but Magdalen, who would think 
her mad — but she would work for that husband 
as well as pray for him — a wild, perhaps ro- 
mantic notion had taken possession of her mind, 
from the words of the vision or dream — they 
still rung in her ears, again she repeated, " Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings ;" and on 
the morrow, when Will Davis arrived, to the 
wonder of simple hearted Magdalen, Effie in- 
trusted her child, the only comfort of her lonely 
life, to his care, bidding him, as it grew older, 
continually contrive that it should be in the 
presence of its father, only enjoining secrecy 
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from Mrs. Davis. She offered him a hand- 
some remuneration for his care of her darlings 
which she insisted on his accepting^ to be paid 
quarterly ; and with a calmness which surprised 
herself^ she saw him bear the child away. 

But the almost supernatural support she 
seemed to have received went with the child, 
and as you have seen, her grief could no longer 
be restrained. The old impetuosity, excited by 
Magdalen^s calmness, again returned, for she 
felt more than ever the need of a mind greater 
and stronger than her own, which could advise 
and counsel her. 

How often do we feel the necessity for some 
one to applaud what we have done, ere we can 
entirely be convinced ourselves that it is right : 
such was Effie's feeling now, she wanted some- 
thing more than that oft repeated answer of 
Magdalen^ s, she wanted some one who did not 
only tell her coldly to employ herself, but who 
sought employment and amusement for her. 
It is seldom that the wretched are energetic, 
great sorrow brings with it a disinclination for 
any active employment, and how valuable are 
those friends who with delicate tact, find objects 
which divert and attract the saddened heart from 
the contemplation of its own misery. Magdalen 
Gray only knew it was sinful to be idle, fruit- 
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l€8S to complain, and having never known any 
grief herself, could not, as EflSe justly said, un- 
derstand hers, or how to deal with it. 

After Effie had been for some time weep- 
ing in her own room, Magdalen called her to 
supper; she refused to take any, so Magdalen 
ate her own quietly, locked up the things, 
wished Effie good night, hoped she would be 
better in the morning, betook herself to bed, 
and was soon sleeping as calmly as a child. 
Had Effie been ill, and she could have nursed 
her, she would have done so, as she had proved, 
untiringly ; but she felt she could not help her 
now, could not remove the cause of her tears, 
or make them cease to flow, yet she named her 
name amongst those who were afflicted in 
mind, body or estate, in her simple prayer, and 
so, perhaps, she had done more for her than 
many who might have stayed beside her, and 
entered more readily into her grief. 

When Effie^s weary eyelids closed at length 
in sleep, there glittered again before them the 
same luminous Star. 

And the stem unrelenting husband, — what 
of him? — was his life more happy than his 
weeping wife's ? There were times when Effie 
almost laughed, — he seldom smiled, — times 
when she felt calm and full of hope, — he was 
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always restless^ and had no Hope. Cluldless 
mother^ widowed wife^ your lot i» enviable com- 
pared to his I 

A few days had passed away since Lucy had 
been intrusted with the care c^ the little 
stranger child^ and anxious to make reparation 
for the petulance she first showed^ and the ap- 
parent distrust she had evinced of her husband^ 
she was unremitting in. her care and attention 
to the little creature; and was well rewarded by 
Willis delight and praise^ by the pleasure ex- 
pressed in his haj^y honest face, as he stood 
by the side of the cradle^ where, m the day-time, 
Lucy laid both the children ; and seated beside 
it^ one fi)ot on the rocker, she sung' and rocked 
the little things to sleep. There was a strong 
contrast between them, the little brown, 
healthy, plain face of her own child, and the 
exquisitely fair and beautiful features of the 
litde stranger yet^ — wise and naerdful cxrdina- 
tion, it was on the little brown plain fece 
that Lucy^s earnest gaze of lore was fixed, and 
she would not have had one of its fimny little 
features altered for worlds, for it was 'the 
picture of Will,^ and haw couM any one think 
that ugly ? 

She was seated as I have described her^ 
rocking the two children, working and singing 

12 
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merrilf} alone^ for Will Iiad just gone up to <fi6 
house to speak to Sir Artliiir about planting 
some trees^ when her neighbour Mrs. Grimlej 
watered. 

^' I didn^t knocks Mrs. Davis^ for I found 
the door warnH fastened.^' 
. ''All right, Mrs. Grimlejr, how do you do?'' 

'' Oh ! pretty middling, I just looked in 'cause 
Fm going to Leighton/and I thought you 
imght want something as I could do for 
you." 

''Thank you, no, I don't want any thing," 
and she looked up with such a bright, merry 
glance at her neighbour, as though she reaUy 
had every thing her heart could desire, and 
really did not want any thing. 

''Why, lor bless me," said Mrs. Grimley, 
approaching the cradle, "who^s child have 
you got there?" 

" That's a nurse-child I've got," she answered 

gaily. 

"What hadn't you got enough to do, 
without taking a nurse-child, but who's is it 
then?" 

Lucy's face flushed at this repeated inquiry, 
which she was unable to answer, but feeling 
that it would never do to say she did not know; 
she repKed,— "A friend of Will'^." 
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'' A friend of WiU's ! Lor ! how odd, ainH it 
well then, that it^s out to nurse ?^' 

" Oh dear, yes, it's quite well/' 

" Its mother isnH then, I suppose ?'* 

"I never ask questions that donH concern 
me, Mrs. Grimley,'' answered Lucy sharply, 
" I've got the care of the child, and that's all 
I know/' 

" Ah ! your husband's a lucky man." 

'^ That's just my opinion," said Lucy, re- 
covering her good humour. 

"I heard," continued her visitor, ''that he'd 
brought a child home from Leighton for you 
to look after, but I couldn't believe it, and 
shouldn't if I hadn't seen it with my own two 
eyes, I'm sure." 

'' What, did you think there were no such 
things as children in Leighton?" 

''Ah! well," said Mrs. Grimley, without 
answering the question, " it's a good thing we 
ain't all alike ; however, if you've got nothing 
for me to do for you, I'll go ;" and shrugging 
her shoulders and shaking her head, as she 
glanced once more at the unconscious object 
of her remarks, she wished Lucy good-bye and 
departed. 

Lucy did not resume her song when she was 
gone, though she still worked busily : soon the 
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merrj wbistle annoimoed lier husband's ap- 
proach^ and he came gaily into the room« 

" Lucy^ my gid^ Pm going to Leighton for 
Sir Arthur/' 

The anule with whidi she wdoomed him 
anished^ as she said, 

^'Oh! Willy you're always going to 
Leighton.'' 

'^ So long as there's no other town, near^ I 
most ; so come^ look aiive^ old lady^ hat^ gloves^ 
and whip." 

''You must wait a moment^" she said^ '^I 
must jEasten off my thread." 

'' Well^ I don't mind waiting a moment — 
lor, bless those dear children, how pretty they 
do look — donH you love them. Luce ? " 

'^I love mine!" 

"Oh! and the other too, I know you do. 
Where's the good little woman like you in the 
world, that wouldn^t love a poor little helpless 
innocent like that ; it's natural, it's born with 
them : what's the child's name, by the by, I 
suppose it's been christened, — ^how stupid of 
me not to ask — weU, I must to-day, — tie a 
knot in my handkerchief." 

" To-day, are you going to see any one who 
belongs to it to-day. Will ?" said Lucy, looking 
earnestly at him. 
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Why, yea, Lucy, I couidnH have the heart to 
go into Leighton, and not say how the child 
was getting on" 

''To the mother?" 

''Yes, Lucy, to the mother." 

She made no answer, only rose and got his 
gloves and hat and whip, as he had asked her, 
and gave them to him silently. 

*' Is that all, Lucy?" 

"1 believe so." 

"Then I ain't to have a kiss?" 

She held up her face to his without replying, 
and he saw there were tears in her bright eyes. 
He kissed her tenderly, so tenderly, and said— 

" Dear old girl, I'll make all the haste home 
lean, and next time I go to Leighton, FU 
have out the cart and you shall go too." 

She smiled then, and kissed him warmly; 
she was such a sweet temper, her sunny dis- 
position rarely p^mitted the <;lottds to do more 
than pass, and she did love her husband so 
very dearly she could not be vexed with him 
long j and so she watched him out of sight as 
usual, smiling and waving her hand to him 
as long as he could see her^ — and he was soon 
home, much sooner than she expected or hoped 
for, bringing her a new dressj and a toy for 
their baby, which pleased her even more. That 
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evening tliey sat over their bright little fire^ 
and comfortable supper^ chatting and laughing 
so happily^ scarcely heeding the wind which 
blew hoarsely round their dwellings and the 
rain which pattered against the window. 

Only one topic seemed to be avoided by 
mntnal consent, — ^the journey to Leighton^ — 
and yet Lucy was dying to ask him all about it^ 
and what the child's name was to be ; but she 
could not make up her mind, as he did not 
speak of it, to broach the subject, it might 
cloud their happy evening, so she said nothing; 
but just as they were going to bed. Will said, 
as though it had suddenly struck him — 

" The child's name is Stella, Luey/^ 

^^ Ugly name enough,'' answered Lucy, rather 
shortly. 

" Yes, it don't strike me as very pretty, but 
I understand it means in some foreign language, 
a star ! and the poor mother, Lucy, was very 
wretched when it was bom, and she thought it 
came a little bright thing to comfort her, so she 
called it a star, and that was a pretty thought 
now, wasn't it?" 

Will had got a vein of poetry in his com- 
position, with all his roughness ; nurtured per- 
haps by living amongst and tending flowers for 
so many years. 
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'^Then how can she bear to part with it^ 
WiU?" asked Lucy. 

'^ She has a good reason^ Lucy, — ^but come, ' 
it*s bed-time, isnH it? Let^s shut up shop/' 

Lucy made no answer, only sighed. Oh! 
that secret, — daily it grew more irksome to 
Will to keep, as he saw how his want of con- 
fidence pained his little wife; he felt it was 
hard upon her, and yet he had promised, — 
what could he do ? but he laid down that night 
determined to go and ask Effie to absolve him 
from a promise which seemed likely to poison 
his domestic peace, and render miserable a life 
which had been hitherto so happy: unfor- 
tunately, the wind, which continued to blow 
very roughly, kept Lucy awake, and in those 
waking hours, she lay and thought again and 
again, how very singular it was that Will should 
be so mysterious about this child. 

All Mrs. Grimlev's inuendoes came back to 
her mind, until at length her one tormenting 
thought kept her awake even when the rough 
wind had lulled; and when morning dawned 
and Will rose for his early work, she never 
spoke to him, but let him go out unnoticed, 
though he stooped and kissed her very gently, 
thinking she was sleeping. But when he re- 
turned to his breakfast, and she, who was wont 



% )i^ iiQ imikB jKid dseexfiBdneMi/ ivM ulky 
and serious, resisting every sffsrt Jie made to 
patofe bcir io good teaser. Will lod; liifi»y ttnd 
tlie detanaiiiatioii wiik wliieli lie ]iai go&e M 
tb^j be levolDed, aagriljr saying to kimielfj 
^^Me ivou't 4mst, unas't bdi^e me; I ahaiift 
teaatlier/' 

^o iMger ^dbisiiuig, and joking iridi tibs 
loen, Wt silenflyy auUeDly, Will pniiiied Ul 
parooatioiiii ; 0?«n Ilia zBseri^ xnastw 11^^ 
fdtered laoilKier , and adDod Um if lie im^ 

WiU gave him a ahort aaawar, fer Ik i)^ 
orofls with eveay one, and not kas ao idth Sir 
Arih«f j through whom his pmrait discoBrfoit 
arose; but tbis unsatisfactory reply was not 
enough for his master, for Willis cheerfulness, 
industry, and honesty, had won for him a certain 
interest in the heart of this stem and londy 
man; he liked to hear him as he sat in his 
spacious rooms alone, whistling so merrily at 
1^ work, aud talking and joS| with the men, 
and though he never praised him more than to 
say he had *^ as yet found him an honest and 
industrious person,^' still it was quite evident 
that he was a favorite. 

Again, therefore, he said, '^ I fear you must 
be ill, Davis, for you are not like yourself Uiis 
morning/'. 
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^'Tm just out. Sir, that's what it is,'' answered 
Will, putting his foot on the spade and digging 
it firmly into the hard ground; and then, as 
thox^h a sudden thought had strod: him, he 
continued, with mari^ed emphasis, looking full 
at Sir Arthur as he spoke: 

" Me and my wife, my dear little woman ! 
have fell out, for the first time since our wed- 
ding-day, and everything seems to go wrong. 
Sir, in consequence; the very shrubs I trans- 
planted yesterday have with^ed, and I don't 
seem to know what I'm about; there's some- 
thing in a wife's happy smiUng face that's like 
sunshine to a man's heart, when cmce he's used 
to it — and mine, I think, without it would 
wither like those shrubs." 

Sir Arthur had turned half aside as he uttered 
the first few words, and at the conclusion of his 
speech, his back was entirely towards him, and 
he appeared to be busily employed in examining 
a plant near him — he made no r^ly. Will 
resumed his digging, and in another moment 
Sir Arthur walked away, but to himself he re- 
peated, then, and many times that day — " and 
mine without it would wither like those 
shrubs." 

After his solitary dinner. Sir Arthur sat iu 
his dining-room, which though luxuriously and 
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iq^kudidly fuxiuslied stOl looked dieaiy^ it was 
flp silenty so londy^ even memory did not 
fifl it with tenants : lie had bought the place 
ilBmediatel])!; after his separation from his wile^ 
sod lived in it ever since alone^ inviting no 
gnest either to visit or stay with him. 

The heavy velvet curtains w^re now dosdy 
Arawn^ the logs of wood blazed on the hearth^ 
the claret jug stood on the table beside lam, 
and a plate of biscuits— -the rest of the dessert 
he had ordered away^ — ^but these biscuits he 
l^pt breaking and eating, and throwing pieces 
to the bloodhound^ who seated at his feet With 
his large ears erect^ and his eyes fixed <m hk 
master, made snaps at the morsels he tossed 
him, which disappeared down his capacious 
throat at one gulp. 

As I have said, many times that day had Sir 
Arthur repeated to himself Will's words; he 
had felt that the absence of the smile he had so 
loved, had withered his heart, that in its sun- 
shine there might have sprung up better, hap- 
pier thoughts. More than with her beauty, 
had he been struck with the purity and sim- 
plicity of Effie^s nature, he was beginning, since 
his knowledge of her, to believe that ^' goodness 
was no name, and happiness no dream,'' and 
then to be deceived, to find that his golden idol 
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was but dross^ that ivith that guileless manner^ 
that seemingly devoted love for him^ she had 
deceived him so grossly ; it had indeed withered 
his hearty and all the tender buds of better 
feeling which seemed inclined to blossom. 

He had sat some time tossing biscuits to 
Don^ and thinking of Effie^ when the unusual 
sound of a loud peal at the door-bell disturbed 
him ; he started to his feet and listened ; he was 
always in dread that Effie would discover his 
retreat and seek him^ and he felt^ although he 
would not have owned it, that to see her sweet 
face, perhaps in tears, and hear her voice, would 
shake his stern resolve. How httle he thought 
that but a few short miles divided them — that 
she knew where he was, but would never molest 
him again ! 

The door opened, and his confidential ser- 
vant, who always waited on him, said, that Mr. 
Mowbray, the parish doctor, wished to speak 
with him. 

''What does he want, have you any idea, 
Miller?'' 

" No, Sir Arthur, I don't know at all j to ask 
your name for the head of some subscription 
Kst, probably." 

'' Well, say I will see him." 

When Miller again opened the door, it was 



toiMhBil Mr. Vhmbnf. He vlui m SUii mmoi 
"wAi % thiiij'^ bild^ sttatigdy«43iapedl Insiiy €9^ 
Uting a& inoidiiiately Isage ^'fcimiir^ cf boi^- 
noteDoe^ bia &oe im pak witfumt temgi&^fil^ 
blithe looked pieiUKkuMfyaidI; ]d«]iaadBiraw 
i^te snd did&»te as a womaa^, md lie ksd a 
oontiniied liabit <if mbliuig iliBin one n ths 
odier witenevisr lie wis qteddng ; lie wen m' 
liTfe paic laf eQver-flioiiBted ipeetedie% m^ 
wis iliwjiiiiil w Mil I Bi 'I I niiilrt 1 1 1 HI 111 1 1 igirni ii iMJ dnnib*' 
Unesi^ Aoogh las UadL suit boie etideieie ls# 
goodaervioa. ' 

^'I aa oome^ Sir AidHur/' ke said| wiin ift^ 
Ind seeted ymseif ia tlw ckdr to wUMl Wat 
Arthur pointed, '^ I am oome on bd^alf d 
some poor creatures to sn{q[>l2cate your kiiid 
assistance^ well knowing that you are nev^ 
deaf to such appeals^ and that out of the good 
store with which God has blessed you^ you are 
always ready to minister to tiie wants of others/' 

Sir Arthur moved rather restlessly on his 
chair, but answered with his usual politeness. 
'' I am always willing, Mr. Mowbray, to assist 
those on whom fortune has not smiled; I have 
more than enough for my own requirements, 
it would be strange, indeed, if I did not from 
my superabundance, willingly give to those who 
are less fEiyoured.'' 
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The Doctor sdghed deeply as he replied, " If 
all the rich so argued, there would be fewer 
poor. Sir Arthur ; but I will advert at once to 
the object of my intrusion on you at tius un- 
seasonable hour : there is a family in this yillafi:e 
whom I have visited often in my capacilyTa 
doctor'^— he did not say how often as a Christian 
man — " and they are at present in great trouble. 
I went th^e just now, and found the young 
wife, barely nineteen, Sir Arthur, with two little 
children, weeping bitterly, and had I not known 
her well, I could scarcdy have credited her 
story— the reason for her passionajte tears— she 
was deserted by her husband/^ 

Too much interested in hk errand, and the 
hope to excite the compassion of his auditor, to 
perceiye, even with his practised eye, the deadly 
pallor which had overspread Sir Arthur's face, 
he continued — ^' Positively deserted by her hus- 
band, and so left with her two children wholly 
without the means of support ; he has been gone 
three days, and to-day she has divided the last 
piece of bread in the house with her children, 
and has not tasted food herself. I am not 
over-burdened with money myself,'^ he said, 
with a little nervous laugh, '* and though I have 
supplied her with food for to-night, and perhaps 
to-morroWj something more than that must be 
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ixme; and it strock me^ tliat joa, Sir Artlbr^ 
irould generotidy assist her, it is sach a peim« 
Iwly sad case." 

- He paused^ as if for a repljj and Sir ksOsrit 
md, in a low; strange Toice-^'' What waar Ite 
man's object for leaving her^ it mnst liaye b6il& 
a Tery strong one ?'' 

^'That is the very thing which is so dttN 
tressing to the poor girl^ Sir Arthtir; she can^t 
imagine the cause why he has lefther^ or where 
he is gone ; she fancies he is weary of woiida]^ 
so hard for such small gain^ and that he has 
gone to seek his fortune; that he can^yot }MSt 
to see her want for many things : lik^ m, isniA 
woman she makes a thousand excuses for him^ 
gives him credit for the best motive, though 
she and her children are starving. Oh ! they 
are fine creatures, noble-hearted beings — women> 
Sir Arthur, from the highest to the lowest; it 
is a touching sight the patient sorrow of that 
poor, deserted wife, and the true love which, 
through all, endeavours to shield her husband 
from blame.'' 

How little did that simple-hearted man dream 
of the agony he was inflicting on his listener, 
who made no reply now, but rose and rang the 
bell, and remained standing on the hearth-rug 
with his back to the fire playing with his watch- 
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chain. The dog^ who had been scrutinizing the 
visitor ever since his entrance, rose also, and 
walking up to him, began vehemently licking 
his delicate white hands. Good discriminating 
Don, thus you endeavoured to testify your ad- 
miration for that self-denying, excellent being, 
whose life was passed in going about '' doing 
good." The door opened, and Miller appeared 
in answer to the summons of the bell. 

" My desk and keys," said his master, look- 
ing up. 

" Yes, Sir, Fve brought them. Sir ; expected 
youM want them. Sir," and the servant placed 
them on the table, and with a quick but silent 
step left the room, closing the door softly 
behind him. Sir Arthur unlocked his desk, 
still silently, took out a cheque-book, wrote a 
draft, and gave it across the table to the little 
doctor. 

'^ That will, I trust, prevent any fear of star- 
vation, Mr. Mowbray." 

" Oh ! Sir Arthur, I am indeed very grate- 
ful, really more than I have words to express," 
said Mowbray, his eyes glistening behind his 
spectacles. 

'^ I really do not see that you have any cause 
for gratitude, Mr. Mowbray.*' 

No cause for gratitude. Sir, not for being 
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Ita^pjr tlian I think I ever wasbe- 
tare ? I sb not mJnmfd to sxt. Sir Ardmr, 
tittt I am m poor man, a tot poor man^ and it 
is die fint time I hare etcr lidd in my hand 
audi a sum of moaoev to sire airar. to take to 
pocr sofierin^ peqple ; think. Sir, lAat this piece 
of p^per vin do." 

'^ It win make the iroman oeaae to weep for 
her husband," said Sir Arthur coldfy. 

This was a ^eech beyond Mowbray's com- 
prehension, he only looked np therefore won- 
denn^y at Sir Aithnr, and then rose to depart ; 
saying, ''his enrand accomplished, he would 
not longer intrude.'' 

" Pray do not hurry yourself, Mr. Mowbray. 
I do not consider you by any means an intruder ; 
allow me to offer you a glass of wine. Do you 
drink claret ?'* 

" Thank you^ you are very good/^ said Mow- 
bray, rather hesitatingly, for well knowing the 
retired, unsociable disposition of Sir Arthur, he 
scarcely knew whether he ought to accept his 
invitation to remain any longer. 

"It is a cold night," said Sir Arthur perceiv- 
ing his hesitation, " perhaps some mulled port 
would suit you better." And without waiting 
for a reply he rang the bell again. 

''Miller," he said, when the man entered. 
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take away that/' pointing to his deskj '^ and 
bring some mulled port wine quickly.** 

"Yes, Sir Arthur/' he answered, but he 
looked very much astonished, such a thing was 
almost unheard of; that his master should 
invite any one to remain after their business 
was transacted was incredible. Don was as 
much inclined as his master for the doctor 
to stay, it appeared, as he had seated himself 
beside him, and rested his cold black nose in 
his hand. 

" Do you find much distress in the village, 
Mr. Mowbray?'' 

" No, Sir, on the whole I think we have not 
much to complain of. The farmers pay their 
men very well, and only in a few cases, where 
a love of drink is a besetting sin, do I find any 
very serious poverty." 

"Whereabouts does this woman live, you 
have been telling me of ?" 

" At that small cottage at the end of the 
lane as you turn off to Leighton, her name, 
poor soul, is Simmonds. To-morrow, Sir, you 
may rest assured, your name will be mentioned 
in her prayers ; I shall not go there to-night, 
for I have administered some quieting me- 
dicine which will I trust enable her to sleep, 
and I must not disturb her. Oh ! what a 

13 
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|>lefl8ing to be rich — ^to be able ta give to tbpse 
that need/' 

Several times when he had thus spoken^ Sir 
Arthur's searching glance had been upon him—* 
on his thin harassed face, and his worn doth^; 
his appearance b^poke so plainly respectable 
poverty, and yet he had continued to rejdce 
in his ability to serve others, never seeming to 
consider his. own necessities. Was this r^iUy 
g^iuine— poor Sir Arthur, it was his misfor- 
tune to doubt ev^ one; and yet this unosten- 
tfitious man interested him in spite of hiniself, 
he liked to hear him talk, and evqn when tfae^ 
wine was finished, and again he rose to go. 
Sir Arthur begged him to stay^ and the con- 
versation grew graver, deeper — and forgetting 
his somewhat nervous dread of this stern, 
solitary man, as he warmed in his arguments, 
Mowbray talked so well, exhibited such a perfect 
knowledge of the subjects on which he spoke, 
that with real interest and attention Sir Arthur 
listened. 

'^ And you really believe,^^ he said, at length, 
''that the motives which induced these self- 
sacrifices you tell me you have been witness 
to, were pure and true, that there was no self- 
interest to serve under this mask of self- 
denial.^' 
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" Truly I believe it. Sir Arthur^ and I hope 
I shall not live to think otherwise/^ 

^^Very early was my belief shaken^ Mr. 
Mowbray, for I found that those whose external 
conduct purchased for them the good opinion 
of the world, were as bad really as those whose 
acts defied it : worse to my thinking, for there 
is nothing so bad as hypocrisy, and I have 
lived to feel there is but one true happiness — 
to die and forget.^^ 

" There is much to be done here. Sir Arthur, 
first ; which, if well done, will make it a happi- 
ness to die, because we shall merit the promised 
reward. Life would, indeed, be a hopeless, weary 
struggle, if to die were all ; when I lie down at 
night, worn out as I mostly am with the fatigues 
of the day, how should I rise early again to 
pursue the same wearisome course, if I were 
not assured, that ^ there remaineth a rest.^ You 
have no idea how the thought of the eternal 
City, of the joys promised us in another world, 
support and bear me through this. Do not 
think me a vain boaster, for teUing you this, I 
do it for His glory who supported me through 
it ; but. Sir Arthur, there have been many days, 
when I have worked hard from six o^clock in 
the morning till twelve at night, on dry bread 
and water, because I have given all the money 
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I possessed to the starving poor of the miser- 
able parish in which I once lived; and I was 
happier over that scanty meal^ than an alderman 
at a feast. I was tanght this by example^ Sir, 
by the example of the poor whom I have lived 
amongst. 

'' No one who has witnessed their endorancej 
their self-denial^ their charity to one another, 
and their calm, happy death-beds, would doubt 
that a Divine power alone supported them; or 
the truth of that Holy word which has made 
them believe in Him and implore His assistance. 
I would simply say to those who are harassed 
by doubts, — ^visit the poor ; make yourselves ac-» 
quainted with their lives ; hear them, through 
agonies of mind and body, bless the God whom 
they believe only chastens those he loves ; watch 
them in their dying moments, parting from 
parents, wives, husbands, children, calmly point- 
ing, if they cannot speak, to Heaven with a 
happy smile upon their lips, or murmuring, if 
their strength permits them, 'there we shall 
meet again/ see, as I have seen such scenes, 
and, as by an enchanter^s wand, the mist of 
doubt will vanish, and the light of truth shine 
into their souls/' 

"Why amongst the poor and ignorant alone is 
such piety and goodness found, Mr. Mowbray ?' 
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" Do not mistake me. Sir Arthur, far be it 
from me to say it is only amongst the poor ; but 
I speak to you now from my own experience, 
which has been more amongst them, and I do 
think that a sceptic would be more struck with 
the Truth when he sees, in the midst of the 
direst temptations and privations, the respect 
for God^s laws which preserves them from sin ; 
the resignation which prevents complaints ; and 
the love which dictates praise; than amongst 
those who possessed of every worldly advantage 
and comfort, would, indeed, be singularly un- 
grateful not to love and bless the Giver of such 
good gifts. But, really,^^ he said, suddenly 
glancing at a clock on the mantelpiece, " I have 
remained here a most unconscionable time, and 
I must, indeed, wish you good night. AUow me 
again to repeat my thanks for your " 

" No, no, Mr. Mowbray, I merit no thanks 
indeed, for I have simply given what I do not 
want; when I dine on bread and water, to 
give the poor a meal,'^ he said with a gracious 
smile, ''then you shall thank me as much as 
you please ;'' and shaking one of the delicate 
hands warmly in his, he parted with his guest. 

On the following day. Sir Arthur might have 
been seen to wander up the lane, with his usual 
thoughtful, serious air, moving his head gravely 



in retum for the 'bobs' of the children and 
the bows of the men he met, and to stop befoie 
tiie white cottage at the end. It looked yery 
melandioly and deserted, as though it were not 
inhabited; but he knocked for admission, and 
tiie summons was answered by a very £it 
.woman who appeared anything but like an un- 
happy deserted wife. 

'"This is Mrs. Simmonds^s, I bdiere; is it 
not?'' 

" It be their cottage, Sir.f ' 

"Is she in?'' 

" No, Sir, poor creature, she bean't, didnt 
you know. Sir, she be gone to find her husband* 
She arranged with me, as I'm a lone woman, 
to come here and take care of the children, 
saying she'd pay me what little she could, poor 
soul, but I'm sure I didn't want to take it of 
her; and at day-break this morning she was 
ofi*." 

" But, does she know where he is gone ?" 

'' Not she. Sir, but he's got a rich brother 
in London, and she thinks may be he's gone to 
him, and so she's started to tramp the whole 
way ; 'twas heart-breaking to see her part with 
the children, but she says to me, ' Peggy,' says 
she, Hhe husband I've sworn to love and cherish, 
I must think of afore these ; God and you will 
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take care of them for me till I come back, and . 
I never will, till I hear something of him^ — 
and so she went. I watched her as long as I : 
could see her; she never once looked back, 
I think she thought her heart would fail her if 
she did; and as soon as she was clean gone, I 
came back in the house and cried like a great 
baby, that I just did ; but law. Sir, excuse my 
manners, keeping you standing in the cold, 
wonH you step in V^ 

" No, no, thank you, — has Mr. Mowbray, 
the doctor, been here ?" 

" Yes, Sir, he came about nine o'clock this 
morning, and he was suprised to think poor 
Nelly was gone ; and sorry too, because heM got 
a fine sum of money a gentleman had given him 
for her, and he thought it would have pleased 
her so, but he's a going now to put it in the 
bank, and pay me so much a week for minding 
and keeping the children. Pretty creturs, I'm 
glad there's a something for them, to keep 'em 
out of the poor-house till she comes back, at 
any rate ; for willing as I am, I couldn't have 
kept them long ; I am but a poor cretur myself, 
and I expect she'll be a long time before she 
finds him." 

" I'm obliged to you for your information," 
said Sir Arthur; ^^ should you hear any news 
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of eitlier Mrs. Simmonds or her husbaiidy I 
wfll thank you to send it up to the hall/' 
'' Tes, Sir, thank you. Sir, Til be sure/' 
More thoughtfully than he had come, did Sir 
Arthur return; witib heat head and measured 
step, he took his way home: — ^this poor yoimg 
woman was walking to London in seardii of 
her husband — ^Efflfe made no effort to week 
him — ^but then his conscience reminded him 
of how sternly he had said, he would never see 
her again, and how he had coldly allowed to 
pass without ^notice the announcement of hu 
child's birth : his child,>— the word seemed to 
strike agreeably on his ear, surely it would be 
a happy thing to have a chUd growing up with 
him, learning to love him —but then, what 
was the use of having ties on earth, when they 
must all be ruptured by the oblivion of the 
grave, — better live on unloving and unloved. 
Nelly Simmonds did not think so though, that 
young delicate woman was braving the perils, 
and alone, of a long journey on foot for love ; 
then she believed in a re-union in a bright 
world beyond the grave. Thus thinking, he 
reached his own lodge; the door stood open, 
but he did not hear as usual Lucy's merry 
voice singing, and it seemed so strange, — 
though we do not note the cheerful warbling 
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of the birds^ still if it ceased and our woods 
and groves were silent, how we should miss 
their sweet harmony. Lucy's singing and Willis 
merry whistle, were pleasant, cheerful sounds 
to which Sir Arthur had grown accustomed, 
and he did not like the cessation. 

He wanted to speak to Will, and so he tapped 
at the door, but receiving no answer he walked 
in; there was no one there, but feeling sure 
that Lucy would not go out and leave the 
door open, he thought she was only up-stairs 
and he would wait. He looked round the 
room with a sort of pleasant interest, for it was 
so clean and pretty, though so humble. Pre- 
sently a low cooing sound attracted his atten- 
tion, which he found proceeded from a cradle 
near the fire; for in it lay a lovely child wide 
awake, making the most innocent noises over a 
ring of India rubber, which, fastened round its 
neck with a blue riband, it was pulling at and 
biting. 

A sudden spasm appeared to seize and con- 
tract his heart as he gazed at it, a vision of his 
wife rose up before him, — of his beautiful, suf- 
fering, deserted wife — he pressed his hand 
tightly over his eyes for a moment, and then 
bending over the cradle^ gazed earnestly at the 
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diild. His watch-chain gleaming in the lights' 
attracted the little creature^s attention, and 
dropping the ring, she held out h^ handb 
and crowed and laughed more loudly; he jj^t 
his finger near her then, on which shone 'a 
diamond ring^ and her tiny ones clasped im«- 
mediately round it. How strange the fed c^ 
that little grasp, those feeble fingers seeoied 
to him to hold his so fast he could not mme 
it I and so he stood, hearing notbipg, ^^^^^ 
nothing but that child in its cradle^ not knowing" 
tiiat Will who had entered, was watching hiM 
witibi tears in his honest eyes. A iseoond dt two 
passed, and then they were disturbed by Lucj^s 
entrance, her sleeves rolled up to her elbows 
and her hands covered with soap-suds. 

Sir Arthur turned suddenly, and Lucy co- 
loured with confusion at finding herself in the 
presence of the great man in such disorder. 
Sir Arthur seeing this, spoke to her, and with 
the tact possessed only by the true gentleman, 
placed her at once at her ease — 

^' I have to apologise to you, Mrs. Davis, for 
intruding on your house in this manner, but the 
door stood invitingly open, and as I could make 
no one hear me, I ventured to walk in, imagin- 
ing you were not far ofl^i 
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" No, Sir, I was only just out in the wash- 
house, I^m quite ashamed I didn^t hear you, 
and youVe been waiting/^ 

" It is of no consequence, I wanted Davis, 
and here he is ; can you come with me, Davis ?" 

" Yes, Sir, certainly/^ 

'^ The wind has torn away that creeping 
plant from the conservatory, and I see one of 
your men is nailing it up again ; now, I do not 
like it, and would much rather, as the wind has 
torn it away, it were replaced by another : I 
want you to come and see my notion about it/^ 

Davis followed his master from the lodge ; 
Lucy dried her hands and began attending to 
something which was cooking on the fire, emit- 
ting a great steam and a very savoury smell ; 
and baby continued her happy crowing noise in 
the cradle. Lucy's own child was being nursed 
by a neighbour's little girl, for not being so 
sweet a temper as the little Stella, he wouldn't 
submit to be left alone in his cradle, as she 
was. 

The gloom, which had filled the minds of 
Lucy and Will, had unhappily not yet worn 
away. Lucy had an herioc spirit, which would 
have carried her through any great trouble, 
but she sunk beneath the pressure of small 
vexations, as so many do. It was so difficult 
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to her to bear with cheerfolness and poMenoe 
WilTs unasoal petulance^ and the knowledge 
that he kept a secret from he3% than with Ma 
hating committed aonle much grayer fatdt. 

With the performance of any generous m^ 
there comes a feeling of self-satisfiaction acting 
as a stimnltts to, and a reward for, the exertioii. 
To forgiye her husband for. any great wmm^ 
done to her, or by any self-sacrifice repair anqf 
wrong he might haye dcme to others, Lucy wis 
fbUy capable; but that passive heroism, wUdi 
is only seen and rewarded in secret, was beyond 
her. 

In that day when the Judge of all shall mak# 
up His jewels, brightly amongst them will 
gleam those patient, forbearing spirits, who 
have borne so cheerfully and uncomplainingly, 
the many minor evils of life — passed silently 
through this life unnoticed in its glare and 
confusion, yet making sunshine in their own 
homes, patiently putting up with irritating, 
conflicting tempers, smoothing all difficulties, 
thinking of every one's troubles but their OAvn, 
and with increasing perseverance striving to 
lessen them. 

Will was not gone long with his master, he 
returned soon to his dinner, but was somewhat 
surprised not to find it ready. 
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" Why, Lucy, old girl/^ he said, " whereas 
the dinner, it's late ?'^ 

'^ Bother the dinner and every thing else,'^ 
she answered, pettishly; ^' of course, because 
I have been out washing, the dinner's spoilt ; I 
can't be everywhere at once, and the soup is 
burnt, so if you can't eat it, you must let it 
alone : I have been trying this ever so long to 
take the taste away, but it's no use. I wish I 
was dead, that I do ;" and flinging herself into 
a chair, Lucy burst into a childish passion of 
tears. 

Now Will had come in in an improved tem- 
per himself, for he had been so pleased to see 
Sir Arthur notice his child, and he hoped some 
good would come of it for poor Effie's sake; 
but Lucy flying out like this, as it seemed to 
him for nothing, put him out again, and he said, 
rather angrily, ^^ I can't think whaf s come to 
you, Lucy, you ain't a bit like the jolly little 
woman I married, you're for ever mooning 
about, and getting put out of the way for such 
trifles; come, look alive, and dish the dinner, 
do, the soup won't poison us if it is burnt." 

Oh ! the ' soft answer,' why is it not for ever 
on our tongues? if Will had spoken gently, 
soothingly to her, — taken into consideration 
that she was tired with a hard morning's work, 
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-■90: that it was trying to have the diimer 
tpolIed> — her iU-humour might have Tanished, 
and all would have been wellj but this speech 
only made Lucy cry more^ and although she did 
do as he ordered her^ and serve the dinner^ It 
ira8witiia*erym.grace: she ate none hetsdft 
and continued to cry during the whole meaL 
which was certainl/not an agreeable aco^ 
paniment to a spoilt diQner. Will went oat 
^mediately afterwards^ sayings he thought be 
dtould be late back, and poor little Lucy was 
left alone to recover herself as she best could. 

She felt very wretched, so ill-used | she 
thought there never was a little wonian who 
had more just cause to complain than she had. 
She cleared away the dinner things, nursed her 
child which the neighbour's girl brought in to 
her, cleaned up the room, and then took little 
Stella from the cradle, who had been for some 
time expressing herself in her own language as 
tired of remaining there, and sat with her in 
her lap for awhile, looking very thoughtful, as 
though something was brewing in her mind ; 
then, as if with a sudden resolution, she started 
up from her chair, went up with the child into 
her room, and in a few moments, came down 
with her bonnet and shawl on, the baby also 
dressed in its walking things, and calling to the 
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little girl aforesaid, to mind the sleeping boy^ 
who had changed places with Stella, in the 
cradle, she went out, not into the lane, but 
quickly along the shrubbery towards the 
house. 

She hurried on to the servants^ entrance, 
and ringing the bell, demanded if Mrs. Copley 
was within. She was : if Mrs. Davis would 
step in, they would tell Mrs. Copley she was 
there ; because Mrs. Copley was never intruded 
on without her august permission. It was 
granted now, and Lucy, with little Stella in 
her arms, was admitted into her presence. In 
the most comfortable of comfortable rooms, well 
carpeted and curtained, admitting no breath of 
cold wind, and looking out over the park, with 
a peep at the view between the trees ; with a 
famous fire on which a log of wood was sput- 
tering and blazing, throwing a warm red light 
on the old-fashioned furniture, sat the respect- 
able housekeeper of Sir Arthur Atherstone : no 
one could have felt otherwise than snug, once 
admitted in the sacred precincts of the House- 
keeper's room. 

The sight of the kind, fat, motherly woman, 
was a welcome in itself, she looked so hospita- 
ble and good-natured. 

" Why, goodness, Lucy, child, I declare the 
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iightd!jaa is goq4 for sore ejres, as &e saying 
is; what has become €i you?^^ 

'^Why^ aunt/' said Lucjr^ seatix^; hmrnM, 
f(» the chairs in tliat room seem to invite 70a 
to sit down^ " I hare been so busy^ I ha^r&sft 
had a minute I could call my own, and I hmve 
only run up now^ to ask you a very great 
fitYOur^ 'cause I am very unhappy/' 

" Unhappy^ you !— why^ Otod bless the girl, 
whafs come to her?" 

" 111 tell you^ aunt^ all about it^ only pzo- 
mise you'll do what I ask you." 

^^ You may be sure I will^ if I can^ but go 
on^ for I am curious to know what should malos 
you unhappy— though you are married, and 
that^s enough to make most women miserable 
— drat the men, I say." 

" Well, aunt, dear, you shall hear ; I know 
you won't take WilFs part against me, that's 
why I thought you were the best person to 
come to. Will, last week, went to Leighton, 
and never came home till quite late, and then 
brought a baby with him." 

^^ Mercy on us, a what ?" 

" A baby, aunt, for me to take charge of, 
he said, and be most careful of, only not to ask 
him any questions about it. Well, I was upset 
very much, at firsts but I do love Will, dearly. 
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and I thought I ought to trust him^ so I said I 
would^ — but aunt, I can^t bear it, he's always 
going to Leighton, and stopping ever so long, 
and he is so dreadful mysterious about the 
child, it makes my life miserable/' 

" I should think so, indeed,'' said the old 
lady, drawing herself up, with great dignity, 
and smoothing down the folds of her gown. 

^^ Well, aunt, what I want you to do, is to 
let me leave the child here — and when Will 
comes home, and finds it gone, I shall see whe- 
ther — whether he cares any thing particular 
about it — and I won't tell him what's become 
of it, until he tells me whose it is, and all about 
it; for it is a shame he should have a secret 
from his wife." 

" It is, Lucy, but what can you expect from 
a man, they're all alike. I told you when you 
married, you were a silly girl, but you wouldn't 
be advised ; but that's nothing now, that's done 
and can't be undone, as the saying is : but wil- 
ling as I am to help you, Lucy, what in the 
name of fortune am I to do with a baby here ?" 

" Why, aunt, dear, you understand children 
so well, a great deal better than I do, and I am 
sure you'll manage capitally with it, only just 
for to-night. I'm sure Will will tell me, and 
FU come for her in the morning; she's a 

14 
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pkkfy dear, and m good, that I mtisl Wiy/^ c3ie 
inid, taming the cliild's face round to Mr«. 



e :^' Blesa me, it is a beautiM child, I thoi^^ 
it was your o%n boy you'd got, when yon caiMin 
ffi»t— why, dear me,^ ahe said, rising and tak- 
ing the little thing in her arnms, ''it is the Ime^ 
iiest little creature I ever saw. I used to think 
liady Baltimore's last was a beauty; I ne?^ 
liioaght it would live, that poor child — }& I the 
nights I hare set up with it — but this, why if s 
not to be named in the same day, as the saying 
is; well> I dare say I can manage with it^ Ibr 
tiiis one night, what do you feed it with?'' 

'* On biscuit-powder, tops and bottoms, any- 
thing, it eats capitally, — it's a strong little 
thing." 

'' Well, my dear, it will be safe with'me, de- 
pend upon it, but somehow, Lucy, I don't much 
like its being such a mysterious child." 

'' Oh ! aunt," said Lucy, reddening a little, 
'' I'm quite sure it's all quite right, I'm not 
afraid of that, but I don't like my Will to have 
a secret from me ; I assure you our house isn't 
like the same since, and I do hope this will 
make him tell me all about it." 

'^ Dear, dear, what a pretty creature it is to 
be sure," said Mrs. Copley, as the child re- 
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mained contentedly in her arms^ laughing at 
and pulling a thick gold chain she wore^ — " it 
makes me sigh when I think^^^ she continued 
in a lower voice^ '' how that there might have 
been a little one here, if all had gone right, 
and Sir Arthur been a happier man.'^ 

" Ah ! how was it, aunt, — did Lady Ather- 
stone die ?^^ 

" No, no, my dear,'' said the housekeeper, 
shaking her head mysteriously, and speaking 
still lower, " it's a sad story ; no one knows it 
here, but me and Miller, and we're bound to 
secrecy; but I only know that my opinion of 
men hasn't been improved since I came to live 
in this family — poor, dear, sweet Lady Ather- 
stone." 

" You knew her, then, aunt?" 

'^ Knew her, bless her, of course I did, if 
you'll never name it out of these walls, I'll 
show you her picture." 

" I won't say any thing, do show me." 

" Take the child, then," and giving Stella to 
Lucy, Mrs. Copley proceeded to unlock an old- 
fashioned bureau, and from a secret drawer she 
took a case which opened with a spring, and 
toolj: from it a cleverly painted and admirable 
likeness of the beautiful, gentle Effie, in a gold 
setting, surrounded with brilliants. 
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"Oh, my, annt, that is handsome ! and are 
they diamonds all round." 

" Yes, nothing was too good for her when 
that was taken, and then to think it should 
ever come to pass that he should say, ' take that 
thing off my tahle, Mrs, Copley, and let me 
never see it again.' I could have said a great 
deal, but it wasn't my place, T only cried fit to 
break my heart, and I carried the pretty thing 
away, and I would not part with it^not for 
the worth of the diamonds. Bless that child, 
how it crows at it — mind, mind she don't 
break it, Lucy," she exclaimed, as the child 
seized hold of it, attracted by the glitter of 
the jewels. 

Oh ! how the original of that sweet picture 
would have envied her miniature, if she conld 
have known that at that moment its senseless 
eyes were gazing on her child's face. 

" And where is she now, aunt ?" 

"Ah! Heaven knows. I wish I did; but 
never say, Lucy, that I spoke of her, or 
showed you this." 

" Did she run away from Sir Arthur ?" 

"She run away I — but there, you must not 
ask any questions, Lucy, I have said more 
than I should, perhaps, now." 

"Well aunt, I'm very much obliged f(» 
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a sight of the picture, I won't say anything 
about it — but I must go really now; I am 
so grateful for your taking the child; I'm 
sure she'll be good with you, and you know 
how to manage children, donH you ?'' 

"I should rather think I did,'' she said proudly. 

''Well, good bye, aunt," and kissing her 
and the child, Lucy departed. 

Mrs. Copley had two dominant feelings, 
which were so strong, they had almost become 
principles; one was a hatred of men, and 
the other, a love of children: the former, 
she thought she could never sufficiently con- 
demn, nor the latter, sufficiently praise, and 
she never lost an opportunity of doing one or 
the other. She prided herself also on her 
knowledge of both, and wad pleased and flattered 
when she was given credit for it. 

All this, sly little Lucy had calculated when 
she took this strange whim into her head — 
feeling sure the child could not be in better 
hands, and that the old lady would readily 
enter into a plan which would mildly punish 
one of that wicked sex she held in such con- 
demnation. I say mildly, for she was far too 
kind-hearted to wish harm to any one, but 
the fact of knowing many instances in which 
women had been the victims of designing men, 
had made her thus irate against them, and 
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the concluding case, respecting her young and 
lovely mistress, had of course confirmed her 
opinion. 

And Will, what had become of him ? Will 
was gone to Leightou —again to Leighton — 
tears on the bright face of his little merry 
Lucy were too much for his philosophy, for 
though he had spoken pettishly to her at 
the time, he detennined he would restore the 
smites if he could, and so he started off at once 
to ask Effie'a permission to reveal to his wife 
the secret of the child's hirth. 

Effie, hearing that it was disturbing their 
domestic peace, consented at once, only begging 
him to impress on Lucy, the necessity for con- 
tinued silence. He then told her how Sir 
Arthur had seen and noticed the child, how he 
had found him playing with and watching it. 
Poor EfBe heard him with tears of delight, and 
pressing his hand warmly in hers, thanked him 
again and again for taking the baby, saying she 
was ever supported in her separation from it, 
by the strongest hope that the little Star would 
yet shine into her husband's heart, and melt it 
into love and forgiveness. 

It was late when Will got home, and he found 
liucy watching for him— 

" Were you getting frightened about me, old 
gid," be said, in hia usual kind vmce. 
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*' I was beginning to wonder what had gone 
with you, dear, but make haste in, Vye got 
something to tell you so curious, — I\e been 
dying for you to come home,^' and she busied 
herself in removing his wraps and settling him 
in his arm-chair, that he might listen quite at 
his ease, and then she sat beside him, and 
began, — 

^' Do you know. Will dear, I was in rather a 
naughty humour to-day, and when you were 
gone I thought I'd play you a trick and punish 
you for keeping a secret from me/' 

'' Ah V began WiU. 

'* No, now donH speak till I\e done ; well, so 
I took little Stella up to Aunt Copley at the 
Hall, and asked her to keep the baby all night, 
that 1 might frighten you when you came home, 
and so make you tell me whose child it was — 
hush! stop a bit — about an hour ago, down 
comes the under-housemaid with a note for 
me, and judge my surprise when I read this,— 
now what does it mean. Will?'' — and draw- 
ing a three-cornered note from her pocket, 
she opened and gave it to him : it was as 
follows 



"Dear Lucy — I have strong and particular 
reasons for not wishing this child to return to 
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your care, I ■wish it to remain here ; I should 
like to see Will as soon as he comea in, I have 
no doubt he will tell you all he knows; if he 
does, be secret : be sure he comcB to me directly 
he returns, 

" Your loving Aunt, 

" Jane Copley." 

" Oh t Will dear, what does it all mean," 
she said, as he finished reading the note, and 
looked up at her with a smiie, 

" Well, Lucy, now I'll tell you, it has worried 
you I know, and I have been unjust and cross 
with you for being worried; but 1 felt nettled 
'cause you didn't trust me, but your tears I 
couldn't stand, and I've been all the way to 
Leighton to have my promise given me back, 
and I may tell yon, if you'll promise to be 
secret." 

" Oh ! I'll promise anything. Will," said the 
little woman, clapping her hands with delight, 
like a child about to hear a Fairy tale, " only 
do tell me." 

• "Did you ever know there was a Lady 
Atherstone ?" 

"Yes, I have heard there was." 

" Well, Lucy, they had been married only a 
few months when Sir Arthur found out she 
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had been a poor cottager^s daughter, and that 
the great lady who brought her up was no 
relation of hers at all; he's dreadfully proud, 
and Lucy, do you know, he left her, settled so 
much a year on her, and left her/' 

" O, Will ! Poor creature,'^ said Lucy, put- 
ting her hand in her husband's, as though to 
make sure he should not leave her. 

" Well, after he'd left her, she went to live 
with a relation of hers in Leighton, and there 
her baby was bom." 

^^And it's Lady Atherstone you go to see, 
and Stella's her baby," said Lucy eagerly. 

'' Exactly, Lucy." 

'' But, Will "— 

^^But why does she part with it? — I'm 
coming to that ; she thought that if the child 
could be thrown by accident in Sir Arthur's 
way, without knowing whose it was, he might 
take a fancy to it, and it might soften his heart 
to her, and make him think of his own — for 
she wrote to tell him when it was bom — and 
somehow bring them together again. Now, I 
don't know — but it was a fancy of hers, poor 
soul, and I could not reftise her. Who do you 
think she was, — you've heard me speak of little 
Effie Gray in Devonshire, at my home." 

^^ Yes, to be sure." 
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"Well, that's her,^ — ian't it odd how things 
do come about ? — to think she should be living 
so near her husband and he not know it, and 
that I should be his gardener; it seems as 
though God was planning it out for all to come 
right, don't it, Lucy?" 

"It do indeed. Will, — I am astonished; 
but then about Aunt Copley, what has she 
found out?" 

" Why that strange mark on its arm, I'll 
be bound ; Lady Atherstone'a got one exactly 
like it. I remember it when she was a child 
as well as possible. I've often sat and seemed 
to wonder when you've been undressing it, 
that you never noticed it, nor asked a question 
about it." 

"Didn't you tell me, I wasn't to ask 
qnestionB?" 

" So I did, Lucy dear, bo I did ; and now 
you know all, you'll forgive me, won't you ? 
and I'll make you a promise, and as you know 
how I can keep one you'll believe me : from 
this time forth, I'll never have a secret from 
you again. Between man and wife a secret is 
like a wedge that keeps their hearts asunder, 
and that can't be right, so no more of it, Lucy; 
I'm heartUy sorry for it, and it shall never occur 
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again ; the woman you can't trust you shouldn't 
marry/' 

" Dear, dear Will/' said his little wife, laying 
her head on his shoulder, " I'm so happy now, 
— ^if I couldn't cry." 

"Oh ! nonsense, little woman, none of that," 
he said merrily— "I'll just run up now to 
Aunt Copley, and then I'll come home and we'll 
have a brew of elder-wine and a jolly supper in 
memory of our new resolution, won't we?" 

" Yes, dear, you run now and make haste 
back, and I'll have supper ready, I know I can 
eat some," and giving him a hearty kiss, which 
he warmly returned. Will hurried oflF. 

It was as he predicted : Mrs. Copley, as she 
held the child in her arms, and the miniature, 
which it cried for when she attempted to put 
it away, noticed a strong resemblance between 
the features of the baby and the picture ; then 
when she undressed it, she perceived the mark 
of which Win had spoken, and combined with 
the mystery Lucy told her of, she no longer 
doubted to whom the child belonged : though 
how and why Will became possessed of it, of 
course she could not imagine. But to keep it 
in the house and attract Sir Arthur's attention 
to it, and make him love it, and perhaps be 
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reconciled to his wife, was the kind old woman^s 
earnest hope, and would be her unceasing 
endeavour. 

Will was a little puzzled as to whether he 
might divulge the secret to Mrs. Copley, but 
finding her so staunch an advocate for her mis- 
tress, and so determined in her own mind, that 
the little Stella was her child, he thought he 
might say all he knew. 

Greatly was the old dame delighted, but after 
a very grave consultation they agreed that Lady 
Atherstone was not to be made acquainted with 
the fact that the child was positively beneath 
its father's roof, until some more favorable cir- 
cumstances developed themselves, which both 
Mrs. Copley and Will had every hope of; and 
these two kind-hearted creatures parted mu- 
tually satisfied with each other, and delighted 
with their plan. 

And poor EfiSe, she, since WilPs last visit, 
had grown more hopeful, more calm ; her hus- 
band had seen and noticed his child, — surely 
it had recalled her to his mind, and the remem- 
brance that he was a father, — had some strange 
intuitive feeling drawn his heart towards the 
little being and made him love it ? perhaps it 
was so, and she hoped on, and the Star seemed 
ever watching her — the same brilliant Star she 
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had first seen. Often its light appeared so 
powerful, that she was fain to call Magdalen^ 
and ask her if some luminary was not really 
lighting the room : be it as it might, its bright 
rays, though they were but the creation of her 
own fancy, cheered and encouraged her, and 
the partial success of the scheme, which its first 
appearance had suggested to her, added strength 
to her hope. She felt that He who made the 
stars to shine, was in his boundless mercy thus 
encouraging, thus supporting her, and she grew 
more energetic, more active, less despairing and 
complaining, till even Magdalen gave her credit 
for greater industry and cheerfulness, and won- 
dered to see the change. 

The days passed on, and twice in one week, 
to the surprise of his establishment. Sir Arthur 
had invited the Doctor to dinner ! Mrs. Copley, 
anxious as she was that he should see the child, 
had yet, with a strange anxiety for which she 
could scarcely account, kept her out of his 
way. 

On the day of the Doctor's second visit, she 
had ordered one of the servants to take the 
little creature into the grounds for an airing, 
and looking out some half hour afterwards she 
perceived Sir Arthur sauntering down the shrub- 
bery, and in a second or two the servant turn 
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out of one of the walks with the child in her 
arms; anxiously she watched, and saw hiiri 
stop and apeak to the girl, and pat the child's 
face. 

" Good gracious," said the old woman, half 
aloud, " I never told Susan what to say if she 
met Sir Arthur, Iwonderwhat she will say?' — 
tell him it's a nurae child of Lucy's, and that 
I have taken a fancy to it, as I've told all the 
aervanta, I suppose : but I meant her to have 
another atory for Sir Arthur, However, per- 
haps it's aa well, it would only have made a 
talk if she'd repeated what I told her in the 
servants' hall, and I dare say she would, for 
there's no trusting any one now-a-(!iiys. How 
he does stand and talk to the child ! I must have 
Susan in directly, and hear all he's aaid." She 
waited with impatience, till Sir Arthur moved 
away with bowed heart, and then called the 
girlin. 

Slowly Sir. Arthur puraued his way down the 
shrubbery, Don following him closely, with a 
Blow and measured atep, aa though he m-ost 
needa he thoughtful because hia master was; 
not scouring in amongst the bushes as was his 
wont, startling the birds from their nests, and 
sending the squirrels scampering to the top- 
most branches of the trees, but walking gravely 
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and sedately in accordance with his master's 
humour. 

They arrived at length before the Lodge, 
where Lucy stood with her child in her arms, 
beneath the porch, talking in her old merry 
tones, first to the baby, and then to a pair of 
turtle-doves that were cooing in their cage, 
which Lucy had hung out for awhile to take 
advantage of the sunshine, which now grew 
daily warmer and more powerful. 

The sunshine had come back to Lucy's heart 
as well, and her husband had no longer to com- 
plain of the absence of the smile he loved ; for 
the cloud which had come across them, had 
only made their love and happiness dearer, and 
they were more than ever determined, that 
what was so precious to them no trifles should 
disturb. 

It was seldom, unless he had business with 
her husband, that Sir Arthur spoke to Lucy, 
but this day he stopped at the gate, and made 
some remark about the weather, and then said : 

^^ Your little nursling is at the Hall, I per- 
ceive.'' 

"Yes, Sir," said Lucy, colouring a little, 
now she knew all about it, and wondering what 
next he was going to say. 

Where do its parents live ?" he asked. 
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i^ i^In Ldghton^ Sit" stammered Lucjr. 

'' It is very beautiful^ the most beautiful chM 
1 0?er saw. Aie its par^its poor ?" 

'' Yes, Sir,'' again Lucy answeied, odlaiiriiig 
stOl more at tiie falsehood she was utteraig^ 
bat too much firi^tened to make auyolher reply* 

Whether Sir Arthur perceived her agitation^ 
or had said as much as he wished^ he dropped 
tiie subject^ compUmented her coi tiie neatness 
of the house and garden^ bsdA widung her ^ good 
day^^ retraced his st^ to the house. 

Mrs. Copley had only gatinered &om Susan, 
that Sir Arthur had admired the daild exces** 
niyelj, and that she had told him it was a nurse^ 
child of Lucy's, but to use her own expression 
— " he had more looked at it like, than said 
anything/' 

Mr. Mowbray came at the appointed hour 
for dinner, and, in the course of it, announced 
to Sir Arthur that Nelly and her husband had 
that day returned; that she had found him at 
the first town through which she passed, and 
her self-devotion had so touched him, that he 
gave up the notion of enlisting which he had 
entertained, and returned to the wretched home 
and scanty fare he had left so selfishly, deter- 
mined never again to desert his wife, who had 
evinced so much love for him. 
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Sir Arthur listened attentively until the 
Doctor ceased to speak, and then with a slight 
smile, said — 

" You are determined to wage war against my 
preconceived notions, and insist on my abandon- 
ing them/' 

'^ I should think it the proudest moment of 
my life. Sir Arthur, if I could succeed in 
making you abandon them, and substitute in 
their jilace ideas which would make you a 
happier '^ 

"A better man, Mr. Mowbray — there is 
much room for improvement I admit — do not 
despair, you may do much yet. Already I feel 
disposed to take a kinder, and I trust a more 
fair view of human nature through your instru- 
mentality ; and if I am not disappointed in this 
new estimate, 1 may enlarge it yet further, but 
happiness,^' he continued, as the faint smile 
which had flitted over his face vanished — " hap- 
piness I despair of. Another glass of wine, 
Mr. Mowbray,^' he said, hastily changing the 
subject; "I think you have had an arduous 
day, you look tired.'' 

" I have been about from an early hour, but 
under the influence of your good cheer, I am 
recovering wonderfully." 

15 
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" Do you drive or ride upon your rounds ?" 
asked Sir Arthur. 

The little Doctor colourcd.as he replied rather 
hurriedly, " I keep no horse now, iny visits do 
not extend over much ground, and exercise io 
good for me." 

Sir Arthur made no answer, and soon changed 
the auhject to indifferent matters, and the 
evening passed without further personal al- 
lusions. 

Since Mowbray's acquaintance with Sir 
Arthur, an evident change was perceivable in 
Ids once pale, haraased face, for the spring- 
««ter, irhich, throQifli- all fittigues, this atU- 
denying man had continued to drink, vras now 
exchanged for rare old wine ; a present &om his 
new friend, which he accepted in the spirit with 
which it was offered. 

" I am doing the kindest thing to the poor, 
when I endeavour to keep amongst them their 
best friend," were the words of the little note 
which aecompanied the present ; " and, for 
their sake, you must take the medicine I send 
you," 

And the " medicine" had done him infinite 
good, visible in his brightened eye and firmer 
Btepj and a few weeks after the above-men- 
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tioned dinner, lie was the deliglited possessor 
of a pony-chaise and a pair of ponies, also 
coming from the same donor : when he spoke 
of gratitude. Sir Arthur checked him, saying 
with emphasis — 

" Do not talk of gratitude to me, Mr. Mow- 
bray, it is I who ought to be grateful to you/' 

A few weeks, as I have said, had passed, and 

« 

the little Stella remained an inmate of the 
housekeeper's room. One evening, as Sir Arthur 
was passing the door, his attention was arrested 
by the notes of a song, uttered it is true by the 
wiry, feeble voice of Mrs. Copley, and yet 
causing him to pause and listen eagerly until it 
ceased— for how often in the happy past had 
he heard the full, melodious, thrilling voice of 
his once darling Effie sing that song — it was 
his favorite one, that in the summer twilight 
seated at his feet, with her fair head resting on 
his knee, she had warbled softly to him, alone 
— one that he had heard her sing when she had 
been surrounded by people, hanging on each 
note and applauding her to the echo, and she 
had turned her sweet dreamy eyes to him, to 
seek the only praise she cared to have. Strange 
that he should stand there listening to it now, 
sung as a lullaby to his own child ! 
When it ceased he moved away, but until a 



liite h&ixt of ^ oight he sat before ^life t^y 
fibe iii^eep l^couglil. 

Early the next moimmg he desired 3f iller to 
inform Mm. Oo]^^ tliftt lie wished to i^edk to 
her, which astounding piece of information was 
jialf eadried to H^ hofaAeheep&m'''TQam, ftnd 
froAi thence to ike eei^vaiit'a hall^ where it ^^» 
^discussed for taome iime^ to 'the abandomaaent of 
'^mstythmg in the shape of work. 

IBnt we may enter Sbr Ai^ur's stndjr^ where 
fwe^dtall find the wOiderii^M^rs. Coplejreei^d^ 
% her master^s tnrders^ fiunng him by the fiie- 
sMe; he^ with hk ^eyes^ fixed upon tiie flaiie 
whkh is rushing lap the dbimney — not on -heir 
whom he is addressings speaks in low and inter- 
rupted accents. 

^^Mrs. Copley, I have seen once or twice 
the — child you have here — I hear on a visit 
only — that it is under the care of your niece/^ 
He paused, and Mrs. Copley answered hur- 
riedly : — 

^^ Yes, Sir, it is ; but I do so love children, 
pretty dears, and as it is not altogether to say 
lively here. Sir, I thought if Lucy would let 
me, Vi have it a bit, by way of amusement. 
Sir, but if you object '' 

" On the contrary, Mrs. Copley, it is as you 
say,^' he answered with a slight smile, ^^not 
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very lively here, and my object in sending for 
you, was to ask if the parents would object to 
the child changing nurses— and — and you — 
keep it here, instead of Mrs. Davis/' 

^' Oh ! dear no, that they wouldnH,'' eagerly 
answered Mrs. Copley, scarcely able to conceal 
her delight at such unlooked-for good fortune, 
^^ Tm sure — FU go and ask them myself/' 

^^ Wait a moment, Mrs. Copley, I must see 
the parents myself upon the subject; if they 
are poor— your niece tells me they are — ^' 
^ Heaven forgive her,' mentally ejaculated the 
old lady, — " I should wish to tell them that 
henceforth the child shall be no expense to 
them, I will clothe and educate it ; but in ac- 
cordance with its birth, and in the full know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the case. I must 
trouble you to seek them out, and send them to 
me as soon as it is convenient for them to come, 
one or both, and apprise your niece that hence- 
forth the child remains under your care. I will 
not longer detain you." 

Too much overcome to speak one word, or offer 
any reply, Mrs. Copley reverently curtseyed to 
Sir Arthur, and left the room. Once in her 
own snug apartment, she sat down to think 
what was to be done. Will Davis had a good 
heart, though he was a man, she must do him 
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that amount of credit, she must go and consult 
him : she started off immediately, therefore, 
without further consideration, and soon found 
herself, breathless with hurry and excitement, 
in Lucy's neat parlour. 

" Anything the matter with the child ?" was 
Lucy's first eager question. 

" La, no ! but give me a chair do, and I'll 
tell you something— where's Will ?" 

"Out in our garden, digging potatoes, I 
think." 

"Fetch him then, before I speak another 
word — and by that time I may have some 
breath to speak with." 

" What, in the name of goodness, have you 
got to aay, aunt ?" 

" Go and fetch Will, I tell you." 

Away flew Lacy, and soon returned with her 
husband. 

"Now then anAt, what is it?" 

" Why it's this, that two heads being better 
than one, as the saying is, I've come to consult 
Will ;" and the old lady proceeded to give an 
account of her interview with Sir Arthur, to 
her astonished and (lerplexed listeners. 

It was at length decided, that nothing could 
be done without Effie, and that the whole party 
should at once set ofiF for Leigbton, taking, of 
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course^ the little Stella to delight her poor 
mother. 

Lucy was in ecstasies, dressed herself and 
her baby in her best, and sprang into the little 
tax-cart, with as much glee as any lady ever 
entered a carriage: but it was no such easy, 
matter to stow into the cart the portly form 
of Aunt Copley, and some time elapsed ere 
she was safely inside, and then she con- 
tinually affirmed, that nothing could ever save 
her from falling out, and being killed on the 
spot, and that she felt sure the horse would 
run away, which, poor animal, he would have 
been greatly puzzled to do with such a Ipad : 
but they reached Leighton and the Rising Sun 
at last, and Lucy and her aunt with the children, 
entered its hospitable parlour, whilst 'Will went 
to announce to Effie the news of their arrival, 
and its object. 

He found her at home an3 alone, Magdalen 
was out, — her agitation was great to know 
that her child was once again so near her, and 
to hear of the faithM friend she had found in 
the old housekeeper; but when she heard the 
object of their visit, poor Effie was as bewil- 
dered and perplexed as the others. 

"Bring your wife, Mrs. Copley and my 
precious child, here at once, if you please, good 



T||i}Kaik,«h-l^ ip# 1^ T^&e dpar ixmooent, fe^^ 
aad then may be I shall be better able tp ooi^* 
tUm Wb^ 9owm ta pw8i*e*'' 

Will, hicqr]^ 0^ to t]^i^% aiid o^oii "^t^^fm 
mtliii^t^ lie^^o^l^iig, l}iit i/^T chiW> vbpw sbQ 

v»- fc * •. ...» 

4l%| it9 T^^ ^Wl^ ^v^ cl^k bad, hmi 
nfii latdy W<^M^ ty itf, father. J^ span as sl^, 
cm^ m^ ft l^omMfrofl^ h^if cb^, ^hg turned 
^i^Mii* Qoplcy iiu# 5wy>, ifliobJ?4rb€^Aw#tcb- 

ll^ }m iri^ tea?8i i^ i^bMr ey^s, apd i;a sweety 
^PDiei^t fiooQiLts thanked tbiem foir thei^ care of 
)i«rdadii^, liticy's ;ai:m be^^aa Tv:oii at, 
99m, ^^ e^ wm,, %8 B^p iu»erted^ rea4y " tg^ 
go through fire and water to serve her" 

Long was the consultation which ensued, 
and finally it was proposed that another should 
be admitted into the conclave ; no less a person 
than Mr. Mowbray, who was so constantly with 
Si? Arthur, and wfis, as Will assured Effie, a 
safe and clever counsellor, and would be able 
to tell them, probably, if one scheme they had 
thought of would be likely to be successful. 

Will undertook to see him immediately on 
his return, aiid let EflSe know the decision the 
next day ; then, with Mrs. Copley^s earnest as- 
surances that every possible care should be 
taken of Stella, and how sincerely she hoped 
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and prayed soon to see her dear mistress in her 
own position, the party set oflF on their return ; 
poor Effie partially reconciled to parting with 
her child, inspired by this fresh hope of re- 
union both with it and her husband. 

Little sleep visited her eyes that night, and 
more luminously than ever shone the bright 
Star. 



The following day, just as the daylight was 
fading, Mrs. Copley knocked at Sir Arthur's 
study door, to tell him that the child^s mother 
was at the Lodge, waiting to see him. 

" Bring her here,'^ he said, after a short pause, 
^^ into this room, I will wait for her here.'^ 

"Courage, dear Lady,'' said the old house- 
keeper, in a kind cheerful voice, to a trembling 
form that stood beside her at the study door 
with her face closely veiled, atod her figure en- 
veloped in a large shawl,—" courage, I have no 
fear all will be well.'' 

She opened the door as she spoke, then 
hurried away, closing it after her, and left EflSe 
standing in her husband's presence ! 

For a moment there was a pause, during 
which Effie could distinctly hear the pulsations 
of her own heart, when Sir Arthur, pointing 
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to a cliaar^ said^ as he fixed a searcliixig glance 
on her^ as thoagh endeayouring to pierce 
throQgh the veil which concealed her features 
— ** Ton are the child's mother/' Effie moved 
her head assentingly. 

" Has Mrs. CSopley informed you that I wish 
it to remain' under her care so long as you 
mean to be parted from it^ and longer if you 
have no objection ; that^ in shorty it should be 
henceforth no expense to you^ but should 
rmnain here entirely/' 

''I have heard your kind intention^ Sir 
Arthur/' answered Effie^ in a low^ very low 
voiccj so low that Sir Arthur bent his head to 
listen^ that he might catch the words more 
distinctly^ — ^^ but it is the only thing I have 
left to love, I cannot part with it/^ 

^^ Are you a widow then?" More eagerly 
he seemed to await her answer now. 

^^ My husband is living." 

" Then you love your child better than your 
husband?" 

More distinctly came the answer then. 

'^I love nothing better than my husband, 
but my God/' 

Sir Arthur started slightly, and said : — ^^ You 
are mysterious; however, I have no wish to 
force myself into your confidence. I am to 
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understand that not even for your child's 
advantage^ you will consent to part with it/^ 

^' I have heard no oflFer — forgive me for my 
seeming rudeness— which tends to my child's 
advantage/' 

^' Indeed ! — not to have it brought up here, 
and clothed and educated in a manner which, 
as I understand, you have not the means to 
do/' 

'' I would rather work, Sir, for my child's 
daily bread, see her poorly clothed, and knowing 
nothing but to love and fear the God who 
made her, than have her live to regret the 
humble cottage-home she had left for your's. 
I would rather, passionately as I love her, see 
her dead, than that she should live to be 
ashamed of her birth, or weep bitter tears that 
she was not bom a lady, which, beneath your 
roof, brought up and educated by you, she might 
forget." 

Sir Arthur grew paler and paler, as she 
spoke, but mastering all emotion, he said, 
'^ She should never be deceived on that point, 
and, I assure you, her education should be 
entirely consistent with her birth and the 
position she is hereafter to maintain. Will you 
not consent ?" he said more eagerly. 

There was a sort of convulsive movement in 
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Lcr chest, and a clasping of her slender fingent 
round eacli other before she Epoke again, and 
then she said — 

" I have another, still stronger objection." 

" Name it at onee." 

" I have heard that you — you do not respect 
the ordinances of our rebgion, that you do not 
frequent any place of worship. I could not 
hear that niy child should run the risk of imi- 
hibing such opinions." 

She had spoken this in a voice, as thougK 
tears impeded her utterance : at the last wori^ 
she suddenly threw back her veil, and falling 
on her knees before ber husband, she raised 
her beautiful streamuig eyes to his face, aad" 
said : — 

"Arthur, I can bear this mummery no longer, 
you know who is kneeling before you — do 
not spurn me from you till you have heard me ' 
a little longer. The child is yours, mine, my 
cmly one, all that has made the long weary 
months endurable — all that, without you, has 
made this world endurable; but take her 
Arthur, she is youi-s, — I will never see her 
again, nor trouble you — but be no longer doubt- 
ful but believing. Bring her up in the fear and 
love of God— flf Him, by whose power alone 
I have been supported since youleft me. Many 
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a time, Arthur, shoiilcl I have put an end to 
the existence which was only a heavy burden, 
but for the knowledge of the rest and bliss I 
should forfeit in Heaven. Night and day I have 
prayed to that Heaven, to send into your heart 
one ray of its divine light, — with tears, ago- 
nising tears. Arthur, tell me, before I go, that 
Heaven has heard me.^' 

With both her trembling hands she clasped 
his, as she repeated, "Arthur, beloved ! tell me 
so, tell me that you have learnt to believe in 
and love God, to respect His righteous laws, 
and that you will make our child do so, and 
with a joy which I have not felt since we 
parted, I will leave this house for ever.^' 

"Effie, leave me and your child with joy, for 
ever !^^ said Sir Arthur, who, since his wife had 
first revealed herself, stood watching her with a 
blanched face, and an expression both of sorrow 
and tenderness. 

"Yes, Arthur,^* she said, as he raised her 
from the ground, " because I should then feel 
sure that your heart possessed a priceless 
treasure nothing could take away, and that we 
might meet to part no more in Heaven. ^^ 

" But Effie," he said, still gazing at her, and 
holding her hand, with the same sorrowing 
tenderness, " love for God and reverence for his 
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'hwn would make me feel the necessity to take 
badL the wife of my heart and home — ^the wife 
tihat before God's altar I had sworn tMoye and 
cherish^ would it not? — ^Would not that be the 
best proof I oonld give you ?'' 

*^ That is not for me to say^ Arthur^'' she 
answered softly. 

'* My Effie V* he mnrmnred^ in all the fond- 
ness that in happier hours he had often ad- 
dressed her with,,— "aud you would go away 
to your solitary life, and leave your child with 
me, if you were sure I would pursue that course 
of life here, which would purchase for me life 
etomal?'* 

" Indeed, indeed I would, Arthur. I know 
nothing you could ask me to do, consistent with 
my own duty to God, that I would shrink from; 
no sacrifice of my happiness here, to secure 
yours hereafter/' 

^^ Then, EflSe, the child remains with me,'' 
he said; ^^but," he continued, throwing his 
arms round her, and straining her to his heart, 
^^not without her angel mother, to teach us 
both the way to Heaven." 

Daylight had faded quite, but one lustrous 
star was gleaming in the sky. Effie, breathless 
with ecstasy, clung to her husband. She could 
scarcely believe that she had heard aright, that 
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again she was united to him, never more to 
part on earth. They were silent for some mo- 
ments, ' the beating of their own hearts was all 
the sound they heard/ and then lifting her face 
from her husband^s shoulder, she said : 

"Arthur, I have wearied Heaven with prayers 
that once before I died I might thus be held 
to your heart — are you happy to have me here ?" 

'' Indeed, indeed, I am, my own wife, and 
earnestly do I thank you for the patience with 
which you bore my cruel usage, and the an- 
gelic sweetness with which you have pardoned 
it. The moment you first entered this room, 
I felt almost sure that it was you — for I have 
been drawn so strangely towards the child, — 
and finding, from Mrs. Davis^s manner, that 
there was some mystery about it, I began to 
suspect, and thought the best method to dis- 
cover it was to desire to see the parents.^' 

'^ And if I had sent some one in my place,^* 
she asked, '^ what would you have done then?^* 

"Tried some other method, Effie, to discover 
you ; for some time a thousand new and strange 
feelings have come over me — better ones, I 
hope, dear Effie, and I have felt — think how my 
proud nature is changed, when I own this 
humbly — I have felt that I have been wrong, 
very wrong, and have deserved to be as mise- 
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rable as I liave been; but it is all over now, 
EfEe, darling, and together witli you, to assist 
to teach me, I shall lead a wiser, a happier life. 
This very day you shall be iatroduccd to my 
first instructor." 

" Mr. Mowbray?" she asked. 

" Yes — how did you know?" 

" I have known everything concerning yoli 
lately, dearest, from good Will Davis." 

"He is the culprit, is he?" answered Sir 
Artliur, smiling — "this accounts for his frequent 
visits to Lcighton ; and now tell me what in- 
duced you to send the child to the Davis's." 

" 1 will tell you some day, but not yet, or 
you may think me mad; let me first, dear 
Arthur, assure you, that I was indeed innocent 
of deceiving you, I understood that you were 
aware of the humble parentage I sprung from, 
but was told that by your wish it was never to 
be named." 

" Say no more about it, love— it was an act 
of injudicious kindness, certainly, but my folly 
was still more unpardonable — let us forget it, 
or remember it only as a lesson to us both : 
henceforth there shall be mutual confidence 
between us, and we will endeavour to instil into 
the mind of our cbildj that worth is nobler than 
birth." 
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'^ Yes, dear Arthur, but at the same time — 
that to remain in the station in which God has 
placed us must be wisest and best. All this 
time, though, that I am happy, so happy here, 
dear Arthur, I am keeping my good cousin at 
the Lodge, anxious to know the result of our 
interview. She has been the kind being who 
has given me a home in Leighton since we 
parted.^^ 

'^ Then, Effie, she shall always find one here. 
I will send for her.'' 

^^ Mr. Mowbray is waiting too, dear Arthur.'* 

^' He is, — do you know him?" 

^' Only since yesterday — but all that will do 
for another time — I have much, so much to tell 
you, — let us send for them both now, that the 
kind hearts who have sympathised with our 
sorrow, may rejoice in our happiness.^ 
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Who would have recognised the proud', cold, 
reserved. Sir Arthur Atherstone, as with beam- 
ing fcice he presided at his dinner-table, — his 
guests, the Parish doctor and the humble Mag- 
dalen Gray ? Who shall describe the garrulous 
joy of the Davis's and Mrs. Copley; or the 
intense happiness of EflSe, who with her child 
in her arms, sat there, once more the mistress 
of her husband's home? 
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*v^^n^ In that heart which had once heea a Desert 
jP-where the flowers of hope had wittered,' 
where there was no Faith, a Star had risen now, 
and h'ghted the way to a fountain of love, and 
mercy, which would refresh and nourish that 
arid, waste and desert place, making it a fit 
home for those fruits of the Spirit " against 
which there is no law/' for that wisdom, without 
which, " be a man never so perfect, he shall be 
nothing regarded." 

The wife's supplications had been heard ilT 
Heaven— the fervent prayer had been availing; 
but still it was a work of time, a constant exer- 
cise of patience, to make her husband all' that 
she could wish^ and to teach him the simple 
Faith which never doubts or questions, but 
obeys. Supported aa she bad been through 
such afflictions, she never feared now, but pa- 
tiently continued as she had resolved, to work 
for her husband, as well as pray for him j and 
by example as well as precept, taught bim at 
length " to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with hia God." | 
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CHAPTER L 

A BiuosT lazy summer day in June is one 
of the mo&t delightful things to those who can 
enjoy it thoroughly, beneath the shade of some 
fine old trees, the light breeze playing amongst 
the leaves and the little birds singing their 
sweet songs gently to one another, as though 
they would not disturb the silent repose in 
which in these glaringly hot days Nature seems 
wrapt; but in the scorching streets who can 
enjoy such weather? there is no comfort save 
in a room with the blinds closely drawn, and 
the windows wide open, unable even then to 
obtain anything like pure or refreshing air 
from the loaded atmosphere. 

In a house in one of the best streets in tow^, 
the heat on a day such as this seems to hav^ 
quite overpowered a very delicate looking 
woman, who is extended on a couch, in a small 
but prettily furnished drawingrroona, the win- 
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I dows are open, the cortainB closely drawn to 

V exclude the burning sun. A rustic flower- 

atand in the centre window is filled with plants, 

' their perfume scenting the room almost too 

powerfiilly, for there is no fresh air coming 
from open fields or breezy mountains to mingle 

I with their overpowering sweetness. The lady 

has a book in her lap, but she is not reading ; 

I one transparently white hand is resting on the 

back of the sofa, and with the other she is 

I fanning herself with a large fan of ostrieh fea- 

thers. The door is suddenly thrown open, and a 
fine boy about eight years old rushes in, in a 
loose brown hoUand blouse, his long dark hair 
pushed back from his forehead, his collar thrown 
openj displaying a very white throat, whiter 
still from contrast with his sunburnt but very 
handsome face. 

" Oh ! mamma, dear," he said, as well as he 
could speak for want of breath, " make haste 
and give me a ehilling, please, I want it for 
Boch a poor boy without shoes and stockings, 
and so hot and thirsty, and his feet all blistered, 
mamma; he w^ crying for some drink, and 
I've given him such a lot of water, and now I 
want to give him a shilling, for he must go to 
Wimbledon, he says, and he must walk, be- 
cause he's got no money, and he can't walk 
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with his poor feet all blisters; make haste^ 
dear ma', Tm afraid he'll go." 

'' My dear boy/' answered his mother, in a 
weak and languid voice, " I really cannot allow 
it, Stuart." '' Oh ! ma', dear, only a shilling, 
do." 

She slowly drew a purse from her pocket, 
saying, " I think a shilling is too much for you 
to give him, remember it is all you have, and 
you may see some poor creature worse off, who 
needs your help ; I think sixpence is plenty to 
give to a boy you know nothing of." 

'' Oh ! no, ma', give it me, dear, do !" and 
snatching it from his mother, who had reluct- 
antly taken it from the purse, he flew out of 
the room, calling out, '' thank you !" as he 
slammed the door after him. The poor invalid 
started at the noise, and then said, with a 
heavy sigh, '' what a dangerous disposition, to 
leave with a small, very small fortune, and a 
young sister to take care of— my poor little 
Edith, and I have no energy nor strength to 
correct him," and again she sighed heavily. 

The door re-opened, but much more gently 
this time, and a little girl crept in, but seeing 
her mother awake, she shut the door, and rush- 
ing to her, jumped on the sofa, beside her, and 
kissed her repeatedly: no one could have 
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dfMibted tlie relatioiiBliipj belFween Edith Vcf- 
non and her mother the likeness ^as remark- 
laUe^ save that no trace of ilhiess or siiffermg was 
vBia the laqghing &oe ^ ih& lohild^ and the 
hvight hme of health and hiyppiness sparkled -in 
those lustrous dark eyes. '' Dear manmu^^ 
irliere is Stuact? I have heGD, waiting for him 
wo long,*' said the child. ^^ He is gone to give 
A b^g^ar boy hJB shiHanft my love/' ^' What 
A whole «hiUiiig, mamnw^ aU his oBon^ ;-nhow 
^good of Stoaet P' 

The mother ^miled^ and wifli her fthin white 
lumd stroked ithe childV rosgrfaoe: these was 
•something in thb jimple pram^ that gratified 
her^ she had felt that it was oaot quite good of 
Stuart to be heedless of her advice^ or quite 
right o£ her to permit (trim to be m, but this in- 
nocent meed of praise from his little affec- 
tionate sister offered her aoi excuse for her own 
inertness^ and looking at it in another lights 
she thought it was good of Stuart to give all 
his money to the beggar^ and was glad she had 
not prevented his so doing. Poor Mrs. Ver- 
fBxm ! tiie ease with which she could silence the 
«entl6 .instigation of consdence, in this and in 
stUl more serious instances^ had been a rock on 
which she had wrecked all her happiness: 
.agunst that tmthfiil monitor she had married 
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Stuart Vernon^ knowing as she did bis reckless 
expenditure ; striving to drown '' the still «ma]l 
voice'' which whispered such extravagance evi- 
denced a want of principle ; but Vernon was 
handsome^ mixed in the best society^ was clever 
and amusing^ and even without the excuse of 
love^ for though pleased with him she had not 
had time to love him, Marian Harcourt gave 
her hand to the fascinating Stuart Vernon. 

Soon, too soon she learnt her mistake, but 
instead of exerting herself to correct hin\, 
using her influence (for he really loved her 
very much) to stay this ruinous propensity, she 
gave in to him, contented always to quiet her 
still troublesome conscience with that daoger- 
ous word '' only,'' which her husband was so 
fond of usii^g. One thinig led to another, deeply 
in debt, each year they became more and more 
involved, till, at length, agitation and annoy»- 
ance completely undermined Marian's naturally 
delicate health, and she became a confirmed in- 
valid. This, of course, added to the expenses, 
Vernon's gay and joyous temper became sullen 
and morose^ and in short, happiness winged 
her flight &om an abode where no prospect of 
cheerfdlpeas or content :could exist; till, att 
length, Vemoi^, unwilling loiter io witness the 
wreck he had mad^ .left his home and .his 
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imliappy wife, to seek peace and foi^etfulnesa 
abroad. 

His plea for abseuce was, to retrieve his for- 
tune by some employiiient, and poor Marian 
credited this at first, but as months, and, at 
length, years went by, and still he came not, 
and finally ceased to write, hope soon followed 
every other happy feeling, and with poor 
Medora, she felt " he is gone, and I am deso- 
late." Her children failed to console her, for 
they caused her too nrneh anxiety, especially as 
Stuart was becoming the counterpart of his 
father;— the aame joyous manner, the same 
reckless disregard of consequences, and the 
same habit of acting on the impulse of the 
moment. These impulses, it is true, were all, 
or mostly all good, and had lie possessed an 
energetic strong-minded mother, he would have 
eventually been a fine character, but alas ! for 
Stuart, such was not the case, and the faults of 
the child were in the right way to become the 
Tiees of the man. 

About an hour after the scene I have related, 
a young girl was hurrying through one of the 
narrow streets, as quickly as the overpowering 
heat would permit her: though in the lower 
walk of life, there was a superiority about her, 
which made her very int»«stingj a certain re- 
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finement of features and delicacy of appear- 
ance altogether^ which seldom belongs to the 
poorer class. There was nothing of gaiety 
about her face, and the objects in the street 
seemed to have no attraction for her, with her 
head down and her soft brown eyes fixed on 
the ground, she sped along, and, finally, turned 
up a dirty street, in which numbers of chil- 
dren were playing, and quarrelling, and stopped 
before one of the numerous rag-shops, which 
seemed J;o be the prevalent trade of the neigh- 
bourhood. On each side of the door hung 
several dresses of different materials, and over 
the door a huge black doll, the terror of all 
naughty children in the locality, whose bursts 
of passion were effectually silenced by a threat 
of being given up to the rapacity of the 
'^ Black Doll V^ Bows of boots and shoes 
lined the passage. In the centre pane of the 
window filled with bottles, and various coloured 
rags, was a large piece of paper on which was 
written in red, yellow and blue, " the best 
price given for linen rags." The girl entered, 
and passing through the little close shop into a 
small parlour (if it might be so dignified), was 
greeted by a loud cry of welcome from three or 
four children, who were in a moment clinging 
about her. Seated by the window was a 
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strange-looking man, who though very plain 
fitill bore some resemblance to the pretty new 
comer, sufficient to warrant his salutation of 
" Well, darter," which he uttered, with a whiff 
of tobacco from the pipe he was smoking. 
" Well, fatlier, ia mother out?" asked the girh 
" Lord be praised she Ais," was the significant 
reply. His daughter smiled a sad smile, and. 
stooped to kiss the little fat baby, who had 
heeu pulling at her dress in its anxiety to be 
noticed. ^ 

Martin Rawdon was a character, and a 
strange one. He had beeu many things by 
turns, but nothing long : one of a targe family 
of children, he had been thrown early on the 
world to seek Ikis own living, but Martin pre- 
fera^ed that his living should seek him, and 
made Zke effort towards independence, until 
captinated .by the soft brown eyes of an oppo> 
site neighbour; he then felt that the pretty 
baker's daughter would not leave her comfort- 
able house to ^hare his wretched garret, so he 
must, to secure hioiself such a prize, labour to 
procure some more tempting home to bring her 
to. For a few weeks he really did work hard, 
and in the meanwhile took every ^opportuni^ 
of ingratiating himself with the gentle Ellen, 
and notwiiihstandiAg the father's remonstrances 
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and assurances that he was a good-for-nothing 
idle fellow, Ellen ** walked out*' with him on 
the following Sunday, and in a week or so after 
Became Mrs. Martin Eawdon. 

For a short time all went on pretty well, and 
Ellen seemed very happy, Martin wa» so good- 
humoured' and funny, and had such a vein of 
comic humour, with which he enUvened the 
evenings, and cheered the drooping spirits of 
his wife, when a fit of idleness had deprived 
them of sufficient means to find even necessaries. 
But Ellen was not strong, and when two or 
three children came to make inroads on their 
scanty fere, her health and spirits grew weaker 
and weaker; and though she never complained^ 
the mute eloquence of her pale thin face, as she 
sat with her delicate baby in her arms, when 
her husband returned to the dry bread and 
water, which generally formed their dinner, 
Spoke to him more powerfully than words; but 
still his spirits failed not, and he would continue 
making jokes, receiving from his wife a sickljp 
smile in return, until at lengtti the struggle was 
too much for her, and he returned home one 
day to find the soft eyes, which had never 
looked otherwise than kindly oi^ lum, closed fo9 
ever, and her frightened chiMren^ sereaming m 
vain ta ^'Manuny^ to asswer them. 
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Poor Martin, — he made no joke on this, 
but laying his head on the bed, sobbed till some 
pitying neighbour took him away. But it was 
not Martin's nature to be wretched long, and 
he thought at last as he bad married ouce for 
love he would marry now for comfort. Making 
acquaintance with a lady who kept a lucrative 
rag-shop in the locality, be soon took her for 
better for worse. But alas ! poor Martin soon 
found it was all for worse, and the gay merry 
joking Martin, was no longer to be kuoivn in 
the silent ben-pecked husband. 

Mrs. Rawdon had in the brief period of their 
courtship only vouchsafed a grim smile to 
Martin's facetions remu-ks, and the moment 
she became his wife, even these ceased, and a 
graS " oh ! yon fool," pronounced in no gentle 
tones, silenced him effectually ; until at length 
Martin only made jokes to himself, and wonld 
be seen occasionally choking himself to conceal 
the laughter which one of his own puns had 
excited. 

Of his little boy and his pretty daughter, 
Martin was very fond, they were his poor Ellen's 
children, and this was a constant source of 
annoyance to his present interesting spouse, 
although she had no just cause for complaint, 
for he was equally kind to her own two little 
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brats. But it really did appear tliat slie had 
married him for the sole purpose of possessing a 
legitimate right to scold some one^ as she seldom 
did anything else ; nothing she knew he had a 
particular fancy for would she permit him to 
have, but would tell him he might buy it him- 
self, knowing fall well he had not the where- 
withal; so to his good and gentle daughter, 
Ellen, was he indebted for every comfort, espe- 
cially the tobacco, the fiimes of which were now 
filling the room. 

On this day Mrs. Bawdon was, as Martin 
said, out, and he was, therefore, doubly enjoying 
his pipe. There was a few minutes* pause after 
his laconic speech. Ellen continued to kiss and 
fondle the fat baby, and Martin to smoke ; but 
at length drawing a small leathern purse from 
her pocket, Ellen took a few shillings from it 
and said, " Father, I am sorry to say I have only 
four shillings, not all you wanted by a shilling, 
but I lent one to Master Vernon and he has not 
paid me, I did not like to ask for it.*' 

The father took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and sending out along whiflFof smoke scratched 
his head, and said, ^'Well, darter, what you 
aint got I can*t have, don't 'ee see, so must 
learn to go without. I ought to be well learned 
in that, Nell, dear, for it's everlastingly being 
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te ached me." A shade of diuappointment 
passed oyer Ellen's face as she answered, "You 
go without nothing as I know you want, and 
can afford to get you, father." 

'.' True, my girl, I ain't ungrateiiJ or unmind- 
fol of your kindness, but there's a many things 
wanted yet towards the comfortable furnishing 
of this earthly tabernacle, which neither your 
small means nor my very uncertain income 
can buy. Nell, old girl," he coatinued, in a 
much lower yoice, as he glanced at oue of the 
elder children, who, with a pair of very vicious 
eyes, was regarding him, "she has sometimes 
lately put loose change in my pocket, very small 
dtange thougB', sucfi as flmrpenny and ^reK^ 
penny bits ; bnt as at first she didso most every 
day, and tfien let some weeks go by, I think it 
may be called mi uncertaia income." 

A smile rfold timee sflole over Bis face Itke a 
gleam of fitful sanlight, hut it died bo quieklj, 
that its exietenee at all might hare been doubted^ 
as a loud an*t very barsh voice was heard ito the 
shop. Chi aU the inmates of that small room 
t^ voice had' an effect ; the elder boy with the 
vicious eyes hastily hid a huge piece of bread in 
a greasy cap ; a little girl, who had been stand- 
ing with a cnp'in&ev band' from tbemoment of 
her sister's- etiawiee> began washing it in re^ 
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earnest ; Ellen hurried the purse into her pocket 
and drew nearer to her father^ who knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe^ laid it on the hob^ and 
pushed his chair further into the corner^ — ^with. 
the baby alone the voice seemed associated with 
pleasure^ for it immediately toddled to the door, 
which it made vehement exertions to open, 
crowing and stamping its little feet. Poor childl 
it only knew that that voice belonged to its 
mother, the being to whom it was indebted for 
all the comforts of its helpless and dependent 
existence; save the baby's tiny sound of 
pleasure there was a profound silence in the 
little room, while Mrs. Rawdon, in the shop, 
continued a noisy colloquy with some cus^ 
tomer. 

''Why, my good creetur, it's so washed out, 
bless you, it ain't .worth sixpence, and I offers 
you ninepence.'' A weak and whining voice^ 
answered^ " I'm sure it aint washed out, it was 
just the colour when I bought it ; I could get 
as much again lent on it, but I always has a 
horror of them shops; , there's a something 
about them which make them as has been; 
there once go fifty. times." 

There was a pause while Mrs. Rawdon held, 
the gown up to the lights and the poor thin, 
figure before her gazed with earnest eyes on her 
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hard uncompromising face. " Have you nothing 
else as you can put in witli it — some phials, old 
shoes, hata, bonnets, rags?" at length Mra. 
Rawdon aslted : " Nothing, nothing," answered 
the woman somewhat petulantly, " give it mc 
back, and I'll try somcwhercs else." " Oh ! very 
well," replied Mrs. Eawdon, aa she rolled the 
gown np in a bundle, and jingled in her hand 
the money she had offered for it ; " very well, 
good rooming, ma'am," and she turned to enter 
the room. 

The poor woman lingered at the shop-door a 
moment and then, with a heavy aigh, departed. 
"Oh ! you're here. Miss Ellen, are you?" said 
Mra, Kawdon, as she entered and picked up the 
baby, whom she kissed violently, adminiBtering 
at the same time an equally violent thump on 
the head to the little girl, whose washing of 
the tea-things had not yet been completed, and 
without waiting for a reply to the self-evident 
fact of Ellen's being there, said, " I suppose 
you've been all very busy, you, Mr. Bawdon, in 
particular, any man of spirit would have helped 
that child with them tea-things, you won't get 
no dinner, however, none of you, till you've 
cleared the room up." "My dear. Missis," 
remonstrated her husband, but his remark was 
imheeded, indeed unheard, for after a long 
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pause^ the child who had received the admoni- 
tory blow on the head began to roar so lustily 
that all other sounds were merged in this '' one 
long shriek/' Poor Ellen, stunned by the 
noise, and distressed as she always was by the 
discomfort of her father's home, made her 
escape as soon as possible, and returned in time 
to get tea for the young Vemons, towards whom 
she acted in the capacity of nursery maid. 

The children were playing in the nursery, for 
Mrs. Vernon had a visitor with her. He was 
an old man, had been a clergyman of great 
celebrity in his day, had preached not for emo- 
lument, not for the pleasant prospect of lawn 
sleeves, but from a powerfal conviction of the 
grand truths of Christianity, and an earnest 
hope of impressing them on his hearers. He 
possessed a comfortable independence, and was 
now passing his declining years in his rectory 
with a son, who had followed closely in his 
father's steps, and of whom he was justly 
proud. Once or twice a year he came to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Vernon ; he felt a deep interest in 
her, had known her from her birth, had been 
at her wedding, and as he blessed her — had 
prayed she might never repent it ; when she did, 
and sorrow and want pursued her, he came to 
the neglected wife and suffering mother, and 
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told her that she would henceforth find a sum 
at a certain bankers each quarter^ if she would 
send for it, and when with streaming eyes and 
flushed face she protested it was impossible she 
could accept such an oflRer, he gently answered, 
" Child, I always keep a promise, much more 
a death-bed vow. I told your dying father you 
should never want ; you never shall, while by 
Heaven's blessing I have aught I can call my 
own;'' and so on this truly Christian charity 
did the mother and her helpless children subsist, 
and not only were her present wants supplied, 
but anxiety for the future lulled as much as it 
could be, by the knowledge that this generous 
kindness would be continued to her children. 
Moreover, Stuart was to be educated at the 
Rectory, while she superintended the education 
of her little daughter. 

There was something most engaging in the 
aspect of this good and venerable man, with 
his fine head, his snow-white hair, and clear 
blue eyes, and something touching in the rich 
tones of his gentle voice, which gave to every- 
thing he said a more forcible meaning. The 
intention of his visit this day, was to induce 
Mrs. Vernon to let him take Stuart back with 
him, as he felt the boy was being too much 
indulged by his sickly indolent mother, and 
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that he was too noisy and troublesome for her. 
Their attitude was most picturesque as they sat 
together^ the old man holding the thin white 
hand of the invalid in his — ^her pale and beauti- 
ful face^ older in its suffering youth^ than that 
of the rosy healthy old man by her side. 

^^ My child/' he said in the low and trem- 
bling tones peculiar to him, *^we must all in 
this world accustom ourselves to consider first 
the eventual good of an action before we think 
whether it be agreeable to our present feelings ; 
weigh well in your mind, whether your boy will 
eventually be better for remaining here, which 
will of course be gratifying to you, or by com- 
ing with me, which will naturally for the time 
distress you. I need not, I am sure, remind 
you that your duty as a mother is to consult 
your boy's good, not your own feelings, but at 
the same time, I will in nowise urge you to any 
line of conduct — I only wish simply to remind 
you to act in accordance with judgment, not 
feeling.*' '^ I am sure," answered Marian, " of 
the benefit any one must derive from you and 
your tuition, but I, foolishly perhaps, fancy no 
one can understand Stuart as I can; he is an 
odd child, and never having been accustomed 
to restraint, would I fear rebel against it — 
while he is so young, at least." 



" My dear Marian, the younger tbe plant the 
better we can bend it to our will. A child's 
education Bhonld commence from its cradle, 
and little can any one consider the warfare the 
Christian is called on to suatain, who docs not 
from hia earliest infancy send him forth like a 
warrior well armed for the strife. Most cruel 
is that weak indulgence, which, by fostering 
tbe passions of the child, renders them, instead 
of his slaves, his masters, making at last of the 
spoiled and petted boy, a vicious and a hated 
man. You cannot surely dread unkindness 
from me to your boy, dear Marian ! Believe me 
my law is the law of kindness, and I only 
attempt to conquer by moral, not physical force, 
Tbe child who can only be managed by tbe cane 
is, in my opinion, in a hopeless condition." 

" Well," answered Mrs. Vernon, with a sigh, 
" I suppose yon are right ; let him stay a week 
more at home then, only a week." " Only," 
echoed her friend, in a low voice. With a 
Budden start tbe invalid raised herself from her 
recumbent position, and said, " at once he shall 
go, now, when you like;" and falling back on 
her pillows tbe large tears fell thick and fast. 
There was a moment's pause, and then the old 
man, rising, pressed bis tips on the thin fingers 
clasped round his own, and said, " God bless 
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you^ dear child^ and aid you in all good resolves^ 
I will call for the boy at twelve to-morrow — " 
and silently lie left the room. 

The following morning at the appointed honr 
he came again for Stuart^ who^ fortunately for 
his poor mother^ made no objection to going : 
it had long been talked of^ and he imagined he 
should like it. In a few days after his depar- 
ture, Mrs. Vernon thought as she had now but 
one child to take care of, she could manage 
without a nurse, and accordingly told Ellen she 
must provide herself with another place. Poor 
Ellen ! in a moment a thousand fairy palaces 
were shattered to atoms, and only saying, 
^^ Very well, Ma^am,'' she hurried to her own 
room, and cried bitterly. What was to become 
of her, she must go home — to that wretched 
home, where it made her miserable to remain 
half an hour even : she had never lived at home 
since a step-mother had come to add discord to 
the discomfort of poverty — what should she do ; 
for some moments she indulged her grief^ and 
then rising from her seat, and drying her eyes, 
she said, "Well, crying won^t mend it; I must 
look sharp and find another place, poor father 
must make my company do instead of 'bacca,^' 
9,nd she smiled slightly through her tears, '^ that 
is if I donH get a place before I must leave 
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here/ but a month's a good while^ and who 
knows? I wish Master Stuart had paid me 
that shillings I don't like to ask Missis^ gentle- 
' folks little think how much a shilling is to such 
as me : poor father I I wonder how he's managed 
without it, and I shan't have a silver sixpence 
till I leave." 

During this soliloquy Ellen had been turning 
over the contents of a little red leather box 
which seemed to contain a variety of treasures : 
there was a yard measure, representing a turret 
in a style of architecture unknown to any one 
save the maker of these " trifles from Margate," 
and there was the leather purse, and an ivory 
emery-cushion, and four or five letters, worn 
with reading, tied together with blue ribbon: 
as Ellen lifted these last from the box a glow of 
the brightest crimson suffused her face and 
neck ; she gazed at them for a moment, tears 
again gathered in her eyes, and fell quickly 
upon them ; and then replacing them carefully 
where she had found them, she locked the box, 
and turning away with a heavy sigh, said, 
" Poor Joe ! well, father first, and then when 
he's comfortable we'll begin and think about 
ourselves." 

Good Ellen ! there is as true a heroism in 
this act of filial duty and self-forgetfulness, as 
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in many a grand action which fame has trum- 
peted forth and the world applauded ; and such 
acts^ honour be to human nature with all its 
sin and frailty^ are daily and hourly being per- 
formed, unseen but by One being, who, '' seeing 
in secret,'* will one day "reward openly/' 
Take courage, then, ye who in a monotonous 
and toilsome existence are repeatedly making 
such noble sacrifices, uncheered and unen- 
couraged by a word of praise, and remember 
that every such act plants another jewel in the 
diadem you wiU merit when the secreta of all 
hearts shall be disclosed. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tears have gone by since the day when 
Mr. Feversham^ the kind Rector^ took Stuart 
Vernon from his home, and on as sonny and 
warm a day long after/we must peep into the 
Bectory and note the changes which time has 
made upon its inmates. The house^ in the old 
Elizabethan architecture^ stands in a large 
garden^ enclosed by a brick wall covered with 
moss and lichen. On the lawn^ mown so 
beautifully that it looks like a velvet carpet, 
stands a gigantic walnut tree, whose brawny 
branches like protecting arms stretch far across 
it. A rustic bench and table are beneath, and 
a group of people are assembled there: — a 
graceful girl, a young and handsome lad, and a 
tall grave looking man. The girl is knitting, 
the boy stretched on the grass at her feet, the 
man standing beside them,— all are attired in 
deep mourning. ^^ Edith," said the last-named 
personage, after a long pause, during which he 
had been gazing earnestly at the girl's sweet 
face, " I have something to say to you, which 
I scarcely know how to say, — however I may 
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word it^ its meaning will^ I fear^ bear a tinge 
of harshness; to use the mildest term^ it will 
be at least unwelcome/' 

She looked up inquiringly. ^'You are 
nearly seventeen, Edith, and you know you 
must feel how materially our late affliction has 
changed your position here, in short, for it is 
better I believe, at once to speak openly, you 
cannot remain here now I am alone. While 
you were considered under my father's pro- 
tection, it was very different, but now, Edith, 
it would not do ; your brother is not of an age 
even to alter the case : he will of course remain 
with me as my pupil, but for you, .my dear 
Edith, we must find another home/' 

The speaker had hoped that the young girl 
to whom he addressed himself would relieve the 
awkwardness of his speech by some comment, 
some question, but no, she heard him to the 
end, and then raising a pair of liquid, speaking 
eyes to his face, meekly answered, ^^ Yes/' 

There was an awkward pause, broken at 
last by the boy, who raised himself from his 
position on the ground, and said, ''Then I 
suppose poor Sis must follow the fortune of all 
portionless maidens, and become a governess or 
companion, or something, to be illtreated by a 
parcel of fine ladies, and insulted by their 
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servants ; no, thank yon. Sis and I will go away 
together, Mr. Feversham, if we're in your way, 
but we'll not be parted. I promised — ^I pro- 
mised my mother," he added in a much lower 
tone, '' to take care of her, and I will ; we'll go 
together, dear," and springing from the ground, 
he flung his arm round his sister's neck, and 
drawing her head towards him affectionately, 
stroked it, while with flashing eyes he surveyed 
their companion. 

Mr, Peversham smiled gently as he answered, 
" Not so fast, dear Stuart ; I admire the spirit 
which you display in thus defending your sister, 
but in this instance there is no cause. You are 
aware that a small income is yours, and that 
though trifling, it is ample to preserve Edith 
from the miseries of being a governess ; I am 
only suggesting that which is indispensable, — a 
more suitable home for your sister, who growing 
now quite a young woman, requires the com- 
panionship and protection of a lady. Many 
widow ladies would be glad of so charming an 
addition to their household, and such a home 
we must make it our business to find her. You 
understand, do you not, my dear Edith?" con- 
tinued Mr. Feversham, as he sat down on the 
bench beside her, and took her passive little 
hand in his. She had not moved her head 
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from her brother's shoulder^ and she answered 
in very low tones, "I understand, but it is very 
hard to have to part from Stuart ; when shall I 
have done parting from those I love?*' 

Poor Edith, these were simple words, but 
they told the whole sad tale. From the moment 
of the first heart-breaking parting with her 
idolised brother, Edith's life had been a sad 
one ; her mother's health declined rapidly, and 
soon followed another parting more bitter still, 
her mother died. The good old Rector hastened 
to her, and received her last breath, taking 
away with him the poor little orphan> whose 
tender and impressionable heart was long, long 
ere it could be reconciled to its loss. At length 
the excellent character of their invaluable 
friend, and his unremitting kindness, purchased 
Edith's love, and next to her brother now, came 
the good Rector. She was ever by his side, 
his gentleness suited her mild and timid nature, 
and far rather would she sit with her small 
hand in his, listening to some tale he would 
read to her with his beautiful voice, than join 
Stuart and his merry companions on the lawn. 
So daily stronger and stronger grew her love 
for the old man, and at length her watchful 
affection marked that his voice grew weaker, 
and his step feebler, and she knew that the wingi^ 
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of tite Angd of Death swept orer him, andtliat 
era long he iroold vaft him nwaj to that HeaTan' 
where he ironld " re»t from hi» labours," 

Young aB she was, she argued with heraclf on 
the aelfishness of the tean which would gather 
in her eyes, as she marked how the light in his 
was homing out, and tried to think that rather 
ahe shoold rgoice that he was going to meet 
the reward of all his goodness; but all her 
arguing was in vdn, end passionate floods of 
tears relieved her aching heart, when she was . 
tdd that the spirit of her best fiiend had paaaed 
Ktnj for ever. 

His scm, feeling deefdy his own loss, wqA 
with her, but he from his childhood had learned 
to control and keep in check every emotion, 
every pasBion, and, after the first natural burst 
of grief, was calm and uncomplaining. His 
life had been one of seclusion and devotion, and 
he had learnt the enviable lesson of perfect 
submission and resignation ; not vrith his lips 
only did he say, " Thy will be done," but in bis 
life ; and as the Buddhist resigns each article 
of worldly wealth to his poorer brethren who 
demand it, without murmur or regret, bo did 
this faithful disciple cheerfully submit to every 
loss sad trial, which the Dispenser of Events 
saw fit to inflict on him. But Edith, the young 
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sensitive Edith^ had not been so trained^ and 
her grief seemed the more uncontrollable as she 
witnessed the calmness of her passionless com- 
panion. A week or two had barely closed the 
wound, ere it was probed afresh by Mr. Fever- 
shames intimation that she must leave the 
Rectory, causing her exclamation of "when 
shall I have done parting with those I love?'^ 
From her tiny babyhood Stuart had been her 
idol, she could not see a fault in this cherished 
brother, and every good point in his character 
was in her eyes an exalted virtue ; to be taken 
from him, now too that they were so utterly 
alone in the world, seemed indeed unbearable, 
and those few words were all her full heart 
could utter. 

I am in hopes,'* continued Mr. Feversham, 

the parting will not extend beyond this 
village, you can then see Stuart daily. I have 
thought, if you like her, of speaking to Mrs. 
Carysfort, her nice daughter too, will be an 
agreeable companion for you, — ^what say 
you?'* 

''Oh! yes, anywhere you like,*' answered 
Edith, for this cool way of making arrangements, 
when her heart was bursting, always annoyed 
her, and lifting her head from her brother's 
shoulder, she rose, and making some excuse to 
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leave them^ she walked into the house. In 
half an hour her brother's loud voice summoned 
her from her room^ where she had sought 
refuge^ and she went down to him. 

"I say, Edith, my dear child/' he began, 
with the manner boys of his age like to assume, 
especially to a sister, '^ there's a great deal of 
sense and truth in what Mr. Feversham has 
been saying, and I hope you won't be silly 
enough to fret about it; if the Carysforts take 
you, you will be close to us, and we shall see . 
one another frequently." '^See one another, 
frequently!" Poor Edith, this is her &nt\ 
lesson in the difference of the love of man and . 
woman ; she, who could not sleep till she had 
kissed him at night, nor take delight in any 
amusement which he did not share, nor note 
that the sun shone, if his eyes were not there 
to make the day look bright, — ^he, this idol, 
would be satisfied " to see her frequently." 

This is her first plimge into the coldness of 
the world, the next will be far less chilling. 
Oh ! how merciful is the command which bids 
us in all things " be temperate," and how great 
the wisdom which, in its knowledge of our 
weak nature, made idolatry a sin. Edith could 
not answer, she only sighed. '^ I think you'll 
be very comfortable with the Carysforts, and 
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you know you^re twice as clever as Kste^ and 
can teach her some of your accomplishments; 
and they can take you on lower terms^ for you 
know we shanH be able to afford much ; if we 
were two girls our income would be capital^ but 
a boy always wants twice as much money as a 
girl^ not, dear Sis, that I mean to take twice as 
much of our money, donH be afraid/' " I am 
not afraid of that, Stuart, I am sure you would 
neither be ungenerous nor unjust." ^' No, that 
I'm sure I would not, especially to my darling 
Sis, — ^but you know boys' books and clothes 
are so expensive to what girls' are ; however, if 
these Carysforts will take you for a small sum, 
I think it a capital move ; you would not mind 
teaching Kate, should you?'' "No, I should 
not mind it if I am capable, but I thought you 
objected just now to my teaching." "Ah, 
that's another thing, I was afraid Feversham 
was not going to give us fair play but turn you 
out as governess or something, just to get rid 
of the expense, and I was not going to stand 
that, — having you knocked about the world in 
that way : but going into a nice family like th^ 
Carysforts, and making a sort of exchange of 
your talents for their bread and butter, is quite 
another thing. Then you know I shall work 
hard, and Feversham says he knows of influexi- 

18 




tial men in town, who will get mo a Government 
sitnatioD, perhapa, and then won't 1 show my 
SiB off!" 

" Oh ! while I think of it, let rae tell you, I 
spent that money I had of youra, yesterday." 
" Did yon, dear Stuart ?" " Yes, you don't 
care, do you? it was 'only* five- and -six pence, 
I'll pay you next quarter." " No, I don't 
want it, dear," answered Edith, but she could 
— save that she never lectured Stuart — have 
warned him against that " only," which her 
dear old friend had told her had ruined her 
poor father. It was finally arranged that 
Edith should go to the Carysforts, and exactly 
as Stuart wished. Mrs. Carysfort had long 
admired the gentle and intellectual Edith, and 
was charmed at the idea of securing so eligible 
a companion for her high-spirited and some- 
what unmanageable daughter. 

Kate Carysfort, a girl with bright brown 
eyes and hair so dark it might be called black, 
luxuriant and glossy, and always beautifully 
dressed, would have been an undeniably hand- 
some girl, if she had been taller, but as it was, 
handsome could not be applied to the gay and 
piquant Kate ; but there were few critics in the 
village, and there she was the Belle ; and not 
■to know " little Kate Carysfort," as the saucy 
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men called her^ was to argue yourself un« 
known. 

Like a hen with a ducklings poor Mrs. Carys- 
fort was in dread^ at every moment, that her 
wild Kate would perform some extraordinary 
feat, risking Ufe and limb in the attempt; and 
so she was truly glad of the influence she 
trusted the gentle Edith would exercise over her. 

A short time served for the necessary ar- 
rangements, and Edith was installed a member 
of Mrs. Carysfort^s small but elegant establish- 
ment. Her cottage was fiimished with the 
most perfect taste, and stood in the most pic- 
turesque part of the village. A cook and 
housekeeper, and a very superior, nicely-man- 
nered servant, who combined the services of 
housemaid and lady's maid, and a man who 
attended to the garden and drove their small 
pony-phaeton, formed Mrs. Carysfort's little 
household ; and after the first strangeness wore 
away, the elegance and quiet with which every 
thing was conducted soon made Edith very 
comfortable in her new home : though she saw 
but little of her brother, as her fears had fore- 
told. But Edith had a loving sensitive heart; 
and soon grew fond of her winning and very 
attractive companion, so that she bore this 
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estrangement ffom her brother far iMttCT tluai 
she thought possible. 

It was Bometbing quite new to Edifll, the 
companionship of a young gir!, and ddightfid 
too, especially sueh a girl as Kate, for jmned to 
her high spirits she was so original in ber 
ideas that she was a continual amusemeitt; and 
nercr had Edith langhed so muA as dnriag 
her first week's residence with her new friends. 

On« dfty, sfter «ha had been inth them i^Mtnt 
«mon^ Mm. Oaryirfiart told her it ms her itt- 
tntioa to go to town for a short time, tsktng 
lUfto wiA her, »Btt S^tth too, if she did not 
■^ijeat. E«te sppatg from her seat witit a 
scream of delight, nearly upsetting in her 
ecstasies the small work-table at which her 
mother was seated; she had never been in 
London, and had frequently teased Mrs. Carys- 
fort to take her. " Now, gently, my dear Kate," 
said her mother, " 1 was determined not to tell 
you till almost the moment of departure, as I 
knew you would make yourself ill with excite- 
ment, and now, on my word, I will not take 
you, if the whole peace of my establishment is 
to be disturbed with your racket :" she con- 
tinued, smiling, " Miss Vernon, will you 
go?" " Oh, yes, certainly, if you will be 
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plagued with me/' " Well, then, on Monday 
1 should like to start/' ''Oh! my gracious, 
mother, dear, I must have a new honnet," ex- 
claimed Kate. "So 1 expected. Miss Kate, 
for though I think it unnecessary, 1 know we 
seldom agree on that point ; however, so that 
my plans are not disarranged by having to wait 
for the said bonnet, you may order it." " Oh, 
thank you, my sweet darling maminy, naw 
you, Miss Vernon, must come out this after- 
noon, and see what Mrs. Jones's ingenuity can 
effect." . 

" Don't you think it better to get your new 
bonnet in town, Kate?" asked Edith. " Oh! 
understand me, Miss Carysfort," said her mo- 
ther, " I will have no expensive bonnet ordered, 
nothing but a clean straw to take you to town; 
you can get a much better and more fashionable 
one on your arrival." 

" Charming," replied Kate, " 1 shall have, 
two new ones, which is one-and-a-half more 
than I expected." " One-and-a-half, dear ?" 
" Yes, for I only thought to have some riband 
for my old one, don't you see ? I'm so glad 
when a bonnet debate is settled, for there's 
usually a division of the house, and then the 
' noes' invariably have it." 

All now became busy preparation in Mrs. 



Carysfort'a quiet abode; drawers and closets 
were turned outj many a long lost treasure 
coining to liglit, in this general cjpulaioa of all 
things from their hiding places, and on Monday 
they started on their journey. 

On the first evening^ — while they are resting 
from their fatigue, and striving to overcome the 
feeling of discomfort in their new and noisy 
abode, — we must visit a house, not many 
streets distant, and entering its spacious rooms 
introduce ourselves to its inmates. A lady is 
seated in a low and luxuriously cushioned 
chair, in a loose dress of the clearest muslin 
abundantly trimmed with rich lace, a square of 
fine point is tied over her head, pinned on with 
pins of turquoise and diamonds, her hair which 
is very light, dressed in short full curls ; round 
her neck is a broad piece of black velvet fas- 
tened by a bird, with expanded wings, also of 
turquoise and diamonds ; a cloak of black lace 
covers her brilliantly fair shoulders, and in her 
lap is the tiniest spaniel, with a broad rose- 
coloured riband round his throat, the colour of 
which gives the finishing touch to the very 
graceful picture the lady presents. She is 
chatting gaily to a fresh arrival, a tall, hand- 
some man, who appears not only to consider 
himself so, but to be quite aware that that is 
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the received opinion; several persons are 
grouped about the rooms^ as it is one of Mrs. 
Murray Fisher's " evenings/' A gentleman is 
exerting himself vehemently at the piano^ so 
much so^ that even his long lock of hair is 
dancing on his forehead^ and the ingenuity 
with which between the chords he dashes back 
the intrusive lock^ is almost as wonderful as 
the sounds his long fingers seem to emit from 
the keys, — the people are supposed to be 
listening. 

" And how are you, to-night V^ asked the 
handsome man of the lady we have described. 
" Oh ! wretchedly ill with the most horrible 
cold, I positively declare nothing but Mrs, 
Fisher would have brought me out.'' '^ Save 
the desire to wear that most artistic and be- 
coming point." " How like you ! no one else 
would have ventured such an impertinence;" 
replied the lady, looking up in his face with 
the most gracious smile. " A truth, then, I 
am sure, or you would not call it an imperti- 
nence, but," he continued, bending down and 
speaking in a much lower tone, ^^ it is equally 
true that it is most becoming, I never saw you 
look more enchanting." The lady made no 
reply to this, but stroking the dog, lavished on 
him a variety of most tender epithets^ while 




There was a pause, and then the Hon. Her- 
bert Lovell, for bo was the gentleman called, 
Baid, " Do you really mean to say that yon like 
coming here, Mrs. Fraaer?" " Of course I 
do, to-night is rather a doll night, but usually 
the rooms are crammed to suffocation, ifs 
delightful." " It roust be !" replied Lovell, 
with another peculiar smile, unheeded by Mrs. 
Praser, who continued " Oh ! I would not miss 
one of dear Mrs. Fisher's evenings for the 
world, she gets everybody, such dclieiously 
clever people, who positively make one's head 
ache with their talent, — they talk books to such 
an extent that one goes home feeling a perfect 
fool." " That must be also delightful," replied 
her companion ; " and do you feel equally 
charmed with the music that gentleman has 
been indulging us with ?" " Well, to-niglit I 
have not been attending, but I have heard some 
excellent music here, I assure you, the very 
best that is to he heard, — oh, you look so incre- 
dulous, you quite provoke me, I hate you in 
these severe sarcastic moods; go away to the 
further end of the room, and come hack when 
jou are good tempered," In the same low 
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tone in wilch he had before spoken, Lovell 
replied, " That is too cruel a punishment for 
the venial offence of finding Mrs. Fisher's 
party dull; but, perhaps, it would serve me 
right for having selfishly usurped its only 
attraction;'^ then slightly bowing, ^' I will go, 
but to return, as you have given me permis- 
sion/' Again she bent her head down to the 
dog, and caressed him, when she looked up 
Lovell had moved away to the end of the room, 
where her bright eyes followed and rested on 
him. 

" One word with you, dear," exclaimed a 
voice behind Mrs. Fraser, " I have scarcely 
spoken to you, love," and turning, she found 
the person addressing her was ' dear Mrs. 
Fisher' herself. " I so feared you would not 
come, for some one told me that you had such 
a fearful cold." " It is better to-night, and I 
could not resist coming." '^ Oh ! that's so 
nice of you now, but there's no one here 
to-night, that horrid Lady Madderstone has a 
ball, — she always manages to have one on my 
nights because I don't ask her and her gawky 
daughters; and all my best men are gone 
there ; but come, dear, next Friday, 1 have seve- 
ral good people coming, and amongst them, 
whom do you think? Stuart Vernon ! I have 



been dying to tell you all about it, but yon 
know I never have a moment ; however, he's 
Buddeuly risen up from the grave, as it were, 
and so altered, oh ! my dear,^he's been to 
Egypt and everywhere, seen such wonders ; 
they tell me his manners are delightful still: 
but I must go now and get some one to sing;" 
and away hurried the busy hostess. 

" Well, you see, I have returned," said Lovell, 
as he lounged back to hia plaee, " and no better 
pleased witli what appears to give you so much 
satisfaction. Mrs. Fisher seems to have been 
entertaining you." " Oh ! yes, she has been 
telling me a long story in the most excited 
manner, and I have not an idea of what it is 
all about, I suppose I ought to know, tell me, 
enlighten me do, who is Stuart Vernon?" 
"Whowas StuartVemon, you mean?" "Who 
is, I mean. Mrs. Fisher says something about 
his coming from Egypt and everywhere, and 
being so altered } I never heard of the man, 
am I very ignorant?" " Not at all, the know- 
ledge of his existence is not necessary for the 
finishing of your education. I thought he 
had been dead many years. He married some 
pretty portionless girl, and in the most uncom- 
mon manner ran away from her when he grew 
tired of his toy. She was extravagant, and got 
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through the large fortune he once possessed^ 
and so he thought it better to go abroad and 
make another, leaving her to take care of her 
children as she best could, at least so runs the 
story. 1 have no personal knowledge of him, 
but the young and handsome Stuart Vernon, 
some twelve or thirteen years ago, was as well 
known at the Clubs, as Mrs. Murray Fisher at 
the Opera, but,'^ he continued, "time and 
absence have done their usual work, and blotted 
from the minds of his once ardent admirers the 
gay, handsome, and rich Vernon, and now on 
his return he will only be a nine days' wonder, 
since as your friend says ' he is so altered,' — so 
much for the friendship of the world." 

Ere Mr. Lovell had concluded his speech, a 
gentleman who had been pushing his way across 
the rooms, advanced to Mrs. Fraser and spoke 
to her, she turned gaily and smilingly towards 
him, and began an animated conversation, 
blushing and laughing at the repeated compli- 
ments he paid her; Lovell gazed at her for 
some time, smiled again that same strange 
smile, and then said, "Good night, Mrs. 
Fraser." " Are you going so soon ?" she asked. 
" I am, I cannot expect your undivided atten- 
tion, and as I told you that is my only attraction 
here, good night;" and bowings somewhat 
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stiffly this time, he moved away. As he passed 
the folding doora he tapped a young man on 
the shouldeFj " Good night, I'm going." " Are 
you, it's early, is it not?" "Yes, and dull." 
"Why, you seemed very happy just now." 
"Happy \" he answered, contemptuously toasjng 
his head, " what a pity that very charming 
woman, with so many nice points in her cha- 
racter, should be such an arrant coquette." 
He might liave heard a melodious voice at the 
other end of the room say, " What a pity that 
Mr. Lovell should be so seusorious and sarcastic, 
when he has so many fine points in hia cha- 
racter !" 

Aye, ten thousand pities, that good hearts 
and good intellects should go forth into the 
world in masquerade dresses, which send home 
those, who judge alone by the exterior, with a 
sigh for the heartlcssness and folly of that 
higher class which they ought to respect, and 
would, if they saw them as they really are. 
Could the Hon. Herbert Lovell have seen the 
bright coquette without that " becoming point" 
in her simple morning dress, talking in the 
sweetest, gentlest tones of repraof to one of 
her children, hear the fine sense, the high prin- 
ciples, she waa inculcating, he would have 
blushed, first for her, that she could ever so sully 
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her own pure nature, and then for himself, that 
he had harboured a thought unworthy of her : 
and the beautiful Mrs. Fraser, could she have 
seen the sensorious, sarcastic man, talking 
kindly, cheerfully, and condescendingly, to the 
poor labourers on his estate, not one of whom 
did not bless him as he passed, would say more 
warmly, more heartily, "What a pity his words 
should thus belie his heart \" But he has left 
the party, and so must we, and take our way 

house to the brilliantly-lighted one we are 
leaving. 




Is a worse locality even than the one ii 
which we first found them, and in a cioaer, 
dirtier, poorer room, are assembled our old ac- 
quaintances, the Rawdons. On a three-legged 
8tooi in one comer of the room, sits Martin, 
pale and thin, his clothes ragged and dirty, 
coughing occasionally, with a hard, hollow 
cough, which makes Ellen, who is seated beside 
him working by the dim light of a miserable 
candle, look up anxiously at him and sigh. 

A boy about fourteen is asleep on the floor, 
covered with a piece of carpet, and in the oppo- 
site corner to her husband sits Mrs. Rawdon, 
her arms folded together, her lips tightly com- 
pressed, with a dogged, almost savage expreasiou 
on her face ; save the three seats they are using, 
and the smalt table at which Ellen is working, 
no furniture is in the room. Their bed is a 
mattress made up on a trunk with a few thin 
torn clothes— a woman up stairs shares her bed 
witli Ellen. There -was a stillness in the room, 
only broken by Martin's cough, and the click 



of Ellen^s needle. A cliurch-cloek chimed the 
quarter to twelve; Ellen rose and began to put 
away her work. ^^ Now, Mr. Rawdon/' asked 
his wife, in the harsh tone which time had had 
no power to soften, " Have you yet made Aup 
your mind about the ' house,' — 1 canH starve, 
and 1 sees no prospect of anything else." 
'^ What say, NeU, lass?'' said Martin, looking 
up in his daughter's face, with an expression of 
almost child-like confidence. " There seems to 
be nothing else for us, father," was the meek 
reply. " Mrs. Morgan pays me very well for 
my work, but it can't keep us all." 

" No ' sinivations,' Miss Ellen, if you please, 
you've no call to accuse me of idleness, I've 
a' most walked my legs off to-day, a trying to 
find something." " I never so much as thought 
of such a thing, mother, I know you've tried, 
we've all tried, but there seems no help for us 
but in the Almighty — He alone can help us." 
" That's the way you and your precious father 
have preached ever since the trouble feU on us, 
but the help's a good while a coming." 

In his weak and hollow voice, so weak and 
hollow that it sounded like a voice from another 
world, Martin said, '' The help did come, when 
Heaven took away the little children, when we'd 
no longer food to give 'em^ and left us only 
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those as are big enough to work for themselve 
and us/' Mrs. Bawdon started to her feet a 
she exclaimed^ '^ Man^ do you call that help 
which took from me all as was left tp ocHnfbr 
me?'' and laying her head against the wall^ sh< 
sobbed^ as one would scarcely credit such \ 
being could. Neither Martin nor Ellen spok< 
again, the latter crept quietly away to bed 
poor Martin lay down on the wretched mattress 
and when his wife had sobbed until she wa 
exhausted, she too lay down beside him, an< 
with something more of gentleness than wa 
her wont, said, *' Good night, Martin, our hen 
won't be no harder than this in the Work 
'ouse." 

And whence had all this misfortune comi 
upon the Rawdons, those will ask who take ai 
interest in my tale. Seldom does misery sue] 
as this, fall on those who have not pulled th 
ruin on themselves. " Idleness, the root of a] 
evil," began the mischief. Martin, while h< 
found that his wife's business kept the wol 
from the door, and his daughter's industr 
found him in the small comforts which hi 
needed, took no further trouble ; from his boy 
hood Martin had never liked work, and the dis 
inclination grew of course stronger with age 
But when Ellen left her situation and cam< 
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liome^ thus not only depriving him of those 
comforts she had accustomed him to^ but add- 
ing of course to the expense^ Martin began to 
repent his idle courses^ and to wish he could 
get something to do ; but no further than wish- 
ing did Martin go^ and dearly as Ellen lo^ed 
him, she could scarcely wonder at the repeated 
angry words levelled at him by his energetic 
wife. 

Yes, there was no lack of energy or in- 
dustry about Mrs. Rawdon, but to be smiled 
on by what some men call Fate, and others 
Providence, needs something more than either; 
joined to these two great aids to independence, 
there must be some of those gentler, holier 
virtues, without which we are " nothing worth ;" 
meanness, hard dealings with our fellow-men, 
harsh words, forgetfulness of our own weakness 
and wickedness, and of the goodness and power 
of God, render indeed of ''none, eflfect^' the 
good seeds of industry and energy ; and such 
was the case with Mrs. Rawdon, her meanness, 
her hard dealings, her harshness to the poor 
creatures who came often maddened by despair, 
and the last f^nt ray of hope extinguished by^ 
her sharp denial to give them the paltry sums 
they demanded, in time had their effect, — none 
would come to her, her savageness became a 
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bye-word in the place, and soon total loss of 
custom obliged her to resign the busincBB, 

Martin had, as we have said, relied on Ellen 
for money whenever he needed it, and for the 
first time she disappointed him, when little 
Stuart Vernon omitted to pay her the shilling. 
" Only" a shilling ! Ellen thought it was "only" 
a shilling, and would not ask Master Stuart for 
it, and that " only" a shilling could not be of 
much importance to her father ; but he had 
thought "only" a shilling conld not be of much 
importance to the tobacconist, and owing him 
one shilling, be had soon owed him two and 
three, and even more, until at length the maa 
grew impatient, and finally angry, when Martin 
brought him four sbillinga instead of five 
promised on that d.ty ; and a furious outbreak 
from Mrs, Rawdon on the man's repeated ap- 
plications for his money, put the finishing 
touch to the business, and he rested not until 
he had induced every person in the neighbour- 
hood to refuse them credit, and with a grin of 
triumph stood at his shop-door as the wretched 
family passed it on their way to the one room 
they were now forced to inhabit. 

As misfortunes seldom come single, poor 
Ellen could obtain no permanent situation, and 
at length determined to remain at home and 
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endeavour to support the family with her needle. 
Sickness followed, and laid in the grave the two 
young children, and this crushed the mother's 
spirit, and she seemed to sit down doggedly 
determined to starve. But when starving in 
truth appeared on the threshold, the gaunt 
spectre terrified her, and she endeavoured to 
obtain a living by charing ; but Mrs. Rawdon 
had been terrified, not cured, and still the bad 
spirit dragged her down, and brought them all 
to what we have described ; none would submit 
to her temper, and she was compelled to resign 
even this feeble eflFort towards subsistence. 

The wretched family awoke early, as is ever 
the case when some change awaits us, even for 
weal or woe, and again when they were all 
assembled came the oft-recurring question, 
what they were to do. ^^Well, I propose this,'' 
said Ellen ; '' I've been thinking how best to 
manage, and I believe the best to be, that you 
and father should go in the House, and let me 
keep on this room a bit, and with what I can 
get by needlework and Tom can earn, we may 
soon be able to save a little, and then we can 
get you out again, and be happy once more; 
indeed if I could get a few decent clothes 
together, I might be able to get a good situa- 
tion." Ere Ellen could receive a reply, a low 



tap at the door difiturliecl them; which on 
opening admitted a very neatly dressed womanj 
who smiled with an air of recognition on the 
assembled group. 

" You don't know me, I dare aoy, but I do 
you," snid the new comer, in a very cheerful 
voice, which sounded somewhat strangely in 
that room, gloomy with the hopelessness and 
despair of its inmates; "I look different now, 
to what I did when I came to you some years 
ago. 1 say, Mrs. Rawdon, this ain't washed 
out, is it '(" she continued, smiling, and holding 
up the bri[!;ht blue gown she wore, " ah ! well, 
it's no time for joking, nor calling up bygones 
now, except so far as to make me known to 
you— my name is Griffiths, and you and I once 
disagreed about a little matter of business, 
Mrs. Rawdon." There was no need of this 
additional information, her first question, and 
the action of holding up the dress, had recalled 
to Mrs. llawdon'a recollection a fact which had 
scarcely ever been lulled into forgetful n ess. 
Prom the moment of her hard and cruel refusal 
to buy the gown from a poor creature evidently 
in the last stage of misery and despair, her sad 
face, and the heavy sigh she had uttered, had 
haunted Mrs, Rawdon night and day, and as 
the woman spoke, a flush of shame covered her 
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pale face, and she could only answer, '' I re- 
member/' ''Well, then,'' continued Mrs* 
Griffiths, in the same bright, cheerful tone, so 
unlike the feeble one in which she had oncd 
addressed her, " I've a long story to tell." 

Ellen pointed to a seat, and all eagerly lis* 
tened to her recital. ''Aft^ that miserable 
morning when I was so unlucky about my poor 
gown, I went home to my bit of a place, as 
miserable a one as this, and sat down on a chair, 
broken-hearted, to wait patiently for something; 
I'd tried as much as I could myself, and it 
seemed no use trying; one . blessings I was a 
widow and childless, I thought it hard when I 
lost them, for I was very young, but I thought 
it a mercy then. I'd been often told that God 
cared for all, but as I sat there starving, I 
thought it must be a mistake, or else that 
amongst so very many, it was no wonder I 
should be forgotten, for what indeed had I done 
to be remembered. I sat in a sort of stupor 
there, till I was roused by the woman of the 
house, who came and asked me if I'd mind 
going to nurse a lady who was very ill, they'd 
sent for her and she couldn't go." 

" Well, I need not tell you how glad I was, 
nor how I went and got well paid, and was 
recommended ^ewhere^ and got on famously; 
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I often passed your shop, and tit last I heard of 
all your trouble, and made acquaintance with a 
friend of yours at last," and she glanced at 
Ellen ; " he told me of your daughter's good*' 
ness, and of how often she liad failed in keeping 
a situation, I don't know how it was, but I 
seemed always to be so sorry for you, bo sorry 
you should be brought down to what I was 
once, and every one said your daughter was so 
good, and so I determined if I could, I'd get 
her a situation, and I have, and as soon as she 
likes she's to go, and it's twelve guineas a year, 
there now ! and I was to give you this letter;" 
and placing one in Ellen's hand, at which she 
blushed deeply, Mrs. Griffiths drew a long 
breath, very needful, after the voluble manner 
in which she had delivered herself of this 
oration. 

Ellen uttered a deep and heartfelt " thank 
you," it was all she could say. Martin said^ 
" Well, I never !" it was all he could say, taxd 
that was followed by a violent fit of coughing, 
hut Mrs. Rawdon eaid, " I've heard many 
strange things, but I never heard anything so 
strange as this ; I'm very much obliged to you, 
and I'm very glad for Ellen's sake, but for us 
it's no use, we must go where we was going, in 
the House." "No! no! mother — father, here. 
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listen, look, read, it's too much !" and giving 
the letter to her father, Ellen, throwing her 
apron over her face, hurst into an hysterical fit 
of weeping; while Mrs. Griffiths gazed from 
one to the other, with a bright look of hap- 
piness in her honest face, and a feeling in her 
heart so glad, that it was cheaply purchased, 
even by the magnanimity with which she had 
thus returned "good for evil," — she knew the 
contents of that letter which had so excited 
Ellen, and our readers must not be more igno- 
rant — it ran as follows : 

" A long time has gone by, Ellen dear, since 
you said it was better, you thought, to drop all 
writings, all intimacy, I knew what you meant, 
and how good your motive was. Vye done all 
I could to keep out of your way, but yet Vve 
never lost sight of you, and all your patience. 
My good friend Mrs. Griffiths has found you a 
situation, and I, dear Ellen, have been so lucky 
as to find one for your father and mother, if 
they^U take it : it^s a gentleman of large pro- 
perty wants a country-house taken care of, and 
kept clean, and will give them some little matter 
a year, which, with being rent-free, will, I hope, 
be a living. Send me a message by Mrs. Grif- 
fiths, and if ' yes,' your father and mother can 
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go directly, for the gentleman will take ■ 
ever I recommend. Yours till death, Joe." 



It is needless to express the happiness, — the 
more than happiness, — which the Rawdons felt 
on their singular and wonderful deliverance. 
How Martin, in the pauses of his cough, posi- 
tively galloped about the room, hugging every- 
body, even Mrs. Griffiths, even (!) his wife; 
and how Ellen sent such a message to Joe, 
which is of course no business of ours, suffice 
it, both situations were accepted, and some poor 
creatures needing it more, found the refuge in 
tlie " Houfle" in place of the Bawdoos. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^'Well, dear Edith/' said Mrs. Carysfort^ 
entering the little boudoir some days after their 
arrival, " now to give an account of my party 
last evening to you. Kate has already heard 
all the particulars, and by so doing made me 
thus shamefully late, refusing to vacate my 
apartment and permit me to dress till I had 
related the minutiae of the whole evening." 
Edith looked up from the letter she was perus- 
ing, and with a somewhat sad smile, said, "1 
trust you had a pleasant party.'' " Very j but 
I fear I am interrupting you, I should first 
have demanded if my entrance was an intrusion 
on graver matters." "Not at all, dear Mrs. 
Carysfort, I am glad to have my thoughts di- 
verted," and sighing gently, Edith placed the 
letter on the table, and rose to give Mrs. Carys- 
fort a chair. "Thank you, love ; well then, to 
begin at the beginning : I am in love with the 
most charming man, and do not indulge now 
for a moment in the romantic idea of eclipsing 
me, for he is much too old for you. He too 



has taken a fancy to me, I think, for he talkc' 
to me all the evening, and such talking, n 
common places, nothing about the weather, am 
the opera, hut evincing good sound high sense 
and the expansive mind of a travelled maQj— 
he seems to have been to Egypt and everywhere 
but the most provoking part of it is that 1 couli 
not catch his name; though every one wa 
begging to be introduced to him, I missed thi 
name each time ; I can assure you the ladle 
looked quite envious of his long conversatioi 
with me. Mrs. Fisher baa one more evening 
and I must go, if it be only to see my ne? 
charming friend." 

Again Edith smiled, and was about to mak' 
some reply, when the door opened and admittei 
Kate. " Have you heard of mamma's con 
quest, Edith ? Fancy mamma going out am 
making conquests, instead of taking me out ti 
make them ; I never heard of such a thing 
but now you must indulge yourself no longe 
in conversing about this divinity, for her 
are butchers, bakers, and can die stick -makers 
awaiting your ladyship's orders, and ere yo' 
go," continued Kate, in a melodramatic whispei 
" remember this, neither I nor Edith Vemo; 
like lamb,— so now my sweet precious darlin, 
mother vanish," and gaily pushing Mrs. Carye 
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fort out of the room, she returned to Edith and 
said, " Yon have had a letter from your brother, 
have you not ? Tell me all about him ; I think 
he^s very handsome, and very nice, for a man 
at least/^ "Yes, I have had a letter, dear, 
he's quite well," continued Edith, "if you will 
go down and prepare the Italian, I am coming 
to read with you in a moment, but I must 
answer his letter by this post." " That means 
to say you don't want me, so good bye. Miss." 
" Forgive me, dear Kate, if I seem blunt, I am 
so worried," and poor Edith's eyes filled with 
tears ; in a moment Kate's arms were round 
her neck, and her warm kisses showered on her 
face, " Forgive me, you mean, darling Edith ; 
it's just like my want of tact not to see you did 
not wish me to stay, instead of making you 
say so; now I'll go, and don't think about me 
or the stupid Italian, we'll have a holiday, won't 
we, my own sweet precious angel ;" and kissing 
her vehemently again, she left the room, and 
poor Edith to peruse the letter once more, and 
once more consider how she was to reply to it. 
It was as follows : — 

" My dear Sister, 

" I dare say you are full of wonder at my 
long silence, and I must own your daily letter 
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somewbat reproaches me, but there really 
nothing I hate so much as writing when I hai 
nothing to say, — which has positively been tl 
case lately ; you girls can always find somethin 
to say, but what can I tell you that can poaaibl 
interest you, and now that I have something t 
tell you, I positively don't know bow to begin 
however, it is not my fault, and so it can't b 
helped, but the fact is, I am going to ask yo 
if you can do without your quarter's mone] 
for if you can't 1 really do not know what 
am to do J somehow or other I've got into del 
about the neighbourhood, and yesterday on 
fellow said be should apply to Mr. Fevershan 
if I didn't pay him ; now I am sure neltbf 
you nor I could think of asking him for 
penny, after his father's generosity, besides 
should not exactly wish him to know anythin 
about it. I had promised to pay this chap la! 
quarter, but I found somehow I'd only enoug 
left to pay my subscription to the cricket clul 
ajid that of course I can't give up, as with a. 
the close study I have, exercise is positivel 
necessary. I foolishly worried myself abov 
all this, till the good thought occurred to m 
of drawing all the money for myself th: 
quarter, if you could possibly do without i 
and then I shall be nearly clear, and you knov 
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dear, it canH inconvenience you much^ for you 
can draw it all next quarter, it will come exactly 
to the same thing. — Surely, if you want a few 
shillings, the Carysforts might lend them you, 
— a shilling or two to them can be nothing. 
Remember me to them, particularly to pretty 
little Kate. Enjoy yourself very much, and 
believe me your affectionate brother. S. V. 
^^ Pray write by return to say, ^ Yes."' 

The dark '^ coming events^' had too truly 
^' cast their shadows before^^ Mrs. Vernon, 
when she had mourned the " dangerous dispo- 
sition of the boy she must leave with a very 
small fortune, and a young sister to take 
care of.^' 

'' Oh ! Stuart, Stuart !*' said Edith, throwing 
the letter down ; " how could you be so 
thoughtless?^* and again the painful contrast 
between her love and his was forced upon her. 
^^ Could I thus coolly have asked him for his 
little pittance, — but it is only thoughtlessness,, 
he does love me, and if he thought or believed 
I should go without even a pair of gloves, 
he would not ask it; I know, of course, he 
must have the money, but how shall I be ful- 
filling dear Mr. Feversham^s commands, what 
shall I do?*' and she drew from her desk a 



paper worn with reading, and Iialf aloi 
repeated its contents; " I would have yt 
always mindful of the many opportunitie 
even the humblest amongst ua may find ■ 
doing good to one another, your income 
small, and the use you make of it must, i 
course, be proportionate. 

" That word ' only,' against which I have i 
often warned you, is dangerous when abuse< 
but when rightly applied, you will iind it vei 
useful. Remember, for instance, how tt 
small sum of a shilling given to some po< 
worthy being will benefit him, how much 1 
can buy, how many of his humble wants 1 
can satisfy with ' only' a shilling, and whe 
tempted with some frivolity to expend th 
small sum, remember, if you can spare it at al 
it is better it should buy you a poor man 
blessing." " Dear old man, and how am I ( 
act as these his last wishes dictate, if I yie] 
every farthing to my brother ? and yet that 
my duty too, very nearly clear, though eve 
when I have made this sacrifice, — what shall 
do, with no one to advise me ? for I cannot te 
a story so much against my brother, puzzled i 
I am, unadvised, alone, I have but one courj 
to pursue, he must have what he asks." 

Her letter was soon written, her heart w£ 
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too full for more than the simple words, '' all 
that I have to give is yours, I must learn to do 
without/' And she did try to learn, but it was 
a hard lesson, young as she was, to exercise 
such incessant self-control and self-denial; 
and, moreover, to incur the suspicion of an 
extravagance, which had left her without six- 
pence, was very hard ; hard to be left at home, 
when her friends went to some place of amuse- 
ment, rather than incur the painful acknow- 
ledgment that she had no money ; but harder 
still to one brought up as she had been, to be 
compelled to deny to the sick and suffering, 
the trifling aid she had hitherto afforded them. 
And Stuart, how did he appreciate his sister's 
sacrifice ? He would have laughed at the per- 
son calling it by so grand a name. 

Edith did him justice so far, when she said 
he never dreamt that she would have a pair of 
gloves the less, he never thought about it at all, 
he only knew he wanted money, and that she 
alone could and would supply it. He was 
seated at the study table ; deep in his Virgil 
apparently, but his thoughts were not so classi- 
cally employed, instead of gentle shepherds, 
and gods and goddesses, tailors and boot- 
makers, with awful bills, filled his imagination ; 
when his sister's brief epistle was placed in hia 
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bands. " Oh I come, thaL'a capital," lie eaii 
stuffing the letter in Lis pocket, " to-morrow 1' 
draw it, and tbeu I cau pay nearly everybody 
now I shall enjoy my trip with Mr. FeTershan 
Oh t here yon are. Sir," he said, as Mr. Fevei 
sham entered the room, " I am quite ready 1 
go with you, whenever you like. I'm not i 
all in a studying humour, and, with your pei 
mission, I'll write my exercises in the evening. 
" Very well, yes, if you prefer it, then we wi 
go at once, for it's a long way; will you like I 
ride or drive ?" 

" Oh ! ride. Sir, if you please. May I tal 
Lara?" " Yes, if he's not too much for yoii 
remember, it is a long way." " Oh I I'm m 
afraid of that, Sir," " Ring, then, my bo; 
and we'll order the horsea round." 

The bell was rung, the horses ordered, an 
they staitcd on their journey, — its purport 1 
look over a house for a friend of Mr. Feve; 
sham's at the little village of Crajsfoot, son 
nine miles distant. It was a glorious day f< 
a ride, rain bad fallen in the night, sufficiei 
to lay the dust, and make the roads brown, an 
the leaves and grass a fresher, brighter gree; 
A few light feathery clouds were scudding ovi 
the blue sky, as though they were bound c 
some scheme of pleasure themselves, a ligl 
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breeze stirred the trees softly, and swept over 
the corn-fields, bending the heavy ears o 
wheat, and gently shaking the graceful barley. 
Part of their way was through a wood, and 
over the moss-grown path they gently led 
their horses, enjoying its refreshing coolness, 
after the hot road. The stillness round was 
pleasingly disturbed by the chorus of birds : 
myriads of tiny blue butterflies flitted about, 
and here and there on some shrub, with its ex- 
quisitely painted wings expanded, lay one of a 
larger kind, like some rich blossom clustered 
amongst the leaves. From amidst the fern and 
brushwood a hare would now and then dart 
forth, and disappear, and a squirrel fly up a 
tree for refuge, startled by the movements of 
the party. Hidden by the thick trees, but 
betrayed by their glad voices, children were 
seeking wild strawberries, and some old wood- 
cutter seated on the tree he had felled, was 
eating his dinner from the blue cotton hand- 
kerchief in which it had been carried, with a 
tin mug of beer beside him ; these were all the 
traces of human beings they met with in the 
still wood, to tell them, they alone, were not 
the tenants of the bright and beautiful world. 
They had ridden on in gay and cheerful con- 
versation, scaxcelynoticing the time, and arrived 
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at length at the honsc. An avenue of fint 
chesnuts formed tbe approach, entered by old- 
fashioned iron gates, the coronet and initials oi 
the first owner surmounting them. One wing 
of the house could be partially seen through 
the trees, and beyond, a sloping lawn, gay with 
parterres of flowers, terminated by an invisible 
feuce, and two large cedar trees formiug a 
frame to the view of a champagne country in 
the distance ; a large board inside the gates 
announces, " To let, this fine freehold property, 
with several acres of land, conservatories, hot- 
houses, grapeiy, escellent twelve-stall stable, 
Goach-houee, etc., for further particulars in- 
quire of Messrs. J. & H. Robertson, House 
Agents, High Street, Crajsfoot." 

They rang the bell, at the pretty picturesque 
lodge, beneath the porch of which sat an old 
darae, while a thrush in its wicker cage seemed 
singing her to sleep, and the summons was an- 
swered by a younger woman, and two or three 
dogs, who ran ont barking, violently, at the 
strangers, " To see the house, oh ! yes. Sir, 
certainly, down. Nettle, be quiet Cora, the 
dogs is quite good- tempered, but they do make 
a rare noise at strangers. Sir, Step in, if you 
please, lie down Frisk, whcrc'a the whip ; gen- 
tlemen to see the house, mother," she con- 
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tinned^ in a much ^ louder key to the old 
woman ; " will you go up with them ?'' ^' Aye, 
aye, I suppose I must/^ she answered, in a 
somewhat querulous tone, and taking up a 
stick which stood in the comer, she led the 
way through the avenue, followed by Stuart 
and Mr. Feversham ; arrived at the house, she 
pulled the bell at the front door, and mutter- 
ing, " there's people inside, as will show you 
over it,'' turned round, and walked away. 
" What a glorious place. Sir, is it not?" asked 
Stuart, as they stood waiting to be admitted. 
The door was plate glass, and through it could 
be seen a hall of tesselated pavement, and a 
marble staircase with gilt balustrades. ^^ Yes, 
too fine a place for my friend, I think, the rent 
must be enormous." A tall woman, with a 
somewhat crabbed expression of countenance, 
but looking extremely neat and clean, now 
opened the door, and they entered. " Can we 
see the house ?" asked Mr. Feversham. ^^ Yes, 
Sir, there's some gentry looking over it now, but 
I suppose that's no odds to you?" the woman 
said. " Oh ! no," he answered. " This way, 
then. Sir," and following their guide, they 
went through the suites of rooms, and finally 
into the grounds. A man, looking thin and ill, 
and with a violent cough, was making some- 



wliat feeble efforts towards clearing one of tl 
paths from weeds and dead leaves. " Moi 
your harrow out of the way, Martin," calle 
the womau, in no gentle tones. The mai 
without looking up, did as he was orderei 
Baying, " I say, though, that ain't quite th 
right sort of voiccj according to the 'gr« 
ment." 

" Gentlemen to see the house, Martin," sh 
replied, with emphasis. The man did look u 
this time, and touching his cap, moved out c 
the way, " I beg pardon, gentlemen, — thougl 
you was alone, my dear." " You don't seei 
well, my good man," said Mr. Fevershan 
kindly. " Well, Sir, I'm as well as I sha 
ever be, I expeet, and that's better than I hav 
been ; we ain't been here long, hut already 
feel fresh air suits my complaint better tha 
London smoke." 

" No doubt, you will grow stronger each da 
I hope, — your wife, I presume." " Yes, Sii 
she has that honour," answered the man, wit 
a comic smile wldch lighted up his sickly fae 
for a moment. "I spoke to her just no' 
thinking she was alone, about a 'greemei 
we've made." "Indeed," answered Mr. Fevei 
sham. " It must he a very agreeable duty, th 
care of this place, so very beautiful as it is, yo 
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will be sorry when it's let, I should think. 
" Why, yes Sir, we shall, we find ourselves very 
comfortable now— which is a change to what 
we was. Ours is a strange history, Sir, if you 
know'd it all you'd say so, and we're a finish- 
ing it up in a strange way. We begun life 
together under a mistake, both of us with a 
bad habit, mine was a way I'd got of doing 
nothing, which don't improve a man's condition, 
and hers a sharpish way of speaking, which 
don't improve a man's temper ; and we rubbed 
on very rusty like, but just as things got very 
bad indeed, a wonderful piece of good fortune 
came to us, and so we settled between us to 
prove our thankfulness by trying to break our- 
selves of these habits ; and we made this 'gree- 
ment together, that I was to begin to work, and 
she to leave off being cross, and if I grew lazy 
she was to grow cross, and wise wers^, and 
you'd be surprised what a good effect it has, 
we've been here this week and I don't think 
my old woman's been cross more than once or 
twice, have you, Dol?" 

'' Hush ! how you go on, Martin," answered 
Mrs. Rawdon, whom my reader must by this 
time have recognised : " talking so to gentle- 
folks." ^' Don't reprove him, I am accustomed 
to talk to persons in your condition; I am a 
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dergynuo." JIartin raised his cap, "I m 
womewhut ot a doctor, too," ctmtiacied M 
Perersbaro, " and I will cend too something 1 
cure j-oor traubksome cough ; I approve high) 
of your coDtract, and wish jod reeolation to kee 
it : why wbat has become of my young friend ? 
he taid, turning and finding Stuart was not b€ 
nde bim. " lie strolled on. Sir, whilst yo 
was speaking, I dare say he's gone to th 
grapery." "Then we will follow him, goo 
morning, my friend, I will not forget th 
remedy." Martin bowed and thanked hiu 
and Mr. Feverabam pnrsued his way to th 
grapery, but still he did not meet with Stu&rl 
Voices and laughing were heard at eome dia 
tance. " Can Stuart have found an acquaint 
aace V" be half exclaimed. " That's the othe 
people looking over the house," said Mrs 
Uawdon, answering, " they're just a-going dowi 
by the lake to see the swans, there's very goc 
fishing there, they say." 

" Uark ! what was that, a scream?" " Nc 
Sir, nothing, only the ladies laughing." " Tha 
was no laugh. Hark! another; somethini 
must be the matter, some accident — th 
water, — run." Shriek succeeded shriek, am 
men's voices called for help, there was a nois 
of people running, and then — no sound 
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Breathlesaly Mr. Feyersliam and Mrs. Eawdon 
neared the spot. Two fashionably dressed 
women were standing holding one another's 
hands, one looking deadly pale, the other 
weeping with terror. A gentleman was lifting 
from the arms of a much older man the lifeless 
form of a young lad, both were dripping wet; 
as he drew nearer, Mr. Feversham with horror 
recognised in the senseless form before him, his 
young charge. His agitated queries, how the 
accident happened, as is usual no one could 
satisfy ; they only knew they were all laugh- 
ing and talking, and throwing bread to the 
swans, when one of the gentlemen suddenly 
exclaimed, " there's a boy in the water," and 
plunged in to his assistance. 

He was conveyed to the house by some gar- 
deners who had come at the cry for help, and 
placed on the Rawdons' bed, while medical aid 
was sought for ; and in the deepest anxiety Mr. 
Feversham watched beside him, exerting every 
ingenuity to restore animation. By the time 
the doctor arrived, he opened his eyes, but he 
seemed still unconscious of all around him, and 
it was deemed of course impossible to move 
him. While the medical man remained with 
him Mr. Feversham went to find his kind 
preserver, but the party were gone, thinking it 
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advisable that their friend should be put im- 
mediately into a warm bed in the inn ; he had 
left word, "that he should come and see the 
boy in the morning/' Mr. Feversham, therefore, 
wrote a note to express his warm acknowledg- 
ments for the service he had rendered to his pupil 
Mr. Vernon, hoping to thank him in person on 
the following day, and dispatched a man on his 
own horse home, to announce the accident and 
the necessity for his absence; and then re- 
turned to the bedside of the poor boy. 

A wretched night followed, fever set in, as 
the doctor apprehended; and Mr. Feversham 
could not account for the extraordinary manner 
in which during his delirium Stuart raved 
about money and bills ; in the morning he fell 
asleep, and quite early came the gentleman who 
had saved his life, anxiously demanding to see 
the boy. Mr. Feversham came out to speak 
to him, he was a tall thin man with a sallow 
complexion, and a somewhat foreign appearance: 
there was evidence that in his youth he had 
been handsome, but there was now a strange 
expression in his face, which marred the 
beauty of his features. A long conversation 
ensued, and in an hour Mr. Feversham mounted 
on Lara was on his way home, and the stranger 
was seated beside the invalid with his eyes 
riveted on his pale and haggard face. 



CHAPTER V. 

The bright glowing sun of a warm August day 
is gladdening, with the glorious beauty of its 
parting glances, the dim sight of the convales- 
cent, who is seated on a beautiful lawn in an arm 
chair propped up by pillows, his feet supported 
by an ottoman and covered with a shawl ; on 
one side of him is a young and interesting 
woman, and on the other, the preserver of his 
life, the patient watcher by his sick bed. 

'^ Ellen,'^ he said, " I think you may go now, 
we will call you when he wishes to return to 
the house. I think he quite enjoys the air, do 
you not, Vernon ?'' " Yes, Sir, very much,^^ 
answered Stuart, as he languidly turned his 
head to watch Ellen's retreating footsteps. 
" How strange I should fall ill here, where I 
can have my nurse, poor Ellen Rawdon, to 
take care of me again.*' 

'^ Yes, very strange, but truth is ever stranger 
than fiction, and to amuse you while we are 
here enjoying this delicious evening, I will teU 
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you a true tole, which is etranger perhaps tt 
aught you ever dreamt of in your philosoph 
BhaUI?" 

" Yes Sir, if jou pleasej I am still enough 
a baby to enjoy a story very much." " We 
then," began his new friend, " there was on 
a young, ardent, enthusiastic boy like you, wl 
was the only child of hia mother, and she w 
a widow, idolized and spoilt the boy was, 
only chUdren always are ; his mother was ric 
and no whim of her darling child remained u; 
gratified. He grew to he a man, his moth 
died, and he was left rich, and the world ea 
handsome, to be fawned on, and flatteredj ai 
spoilt by tliat world, in his riper years, as li 
mother had spoilt him in his youth." 
■ He paused for an instant, and then in slow 
and somewliat tremulous accents continued; "I 
had always liked gaiety and dissipation, and nc 
unchecked he pursued his course ; at lengt 
he loved, loved with that mad impetuosi 
which marked hia every act : the girl w 
beautiful, very beautiful, and lie loved her, ] 
did love her Stuart, remember I aay he did, ai 
let no one persuade you he did not." Stua 
looked up amazed : the look recalled the speak' 
to himself, and he said emiling, " forgive m 
bow foohsh I am; this story always excites m 
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I have had angry arguments about it ; suffice it^ 
they married/^ ^^ And they were happy, Sir?'' 
asked Stuart " The world thought them so, 
how could they think them otherwise? the man 
was wealthy and handsome, all that the world 
values was his; how could they dream that she 
was wretched, how know the hourly vexations 
to which he exposed her? she was gentle, too 
gentle, and never attempted to thwart his idle 
follies or check his mad imprud^ice. Oh ! had 
she done so, he would have yielded, for he did 
love her, — ^he did love her ; he was weak not 
wicked, his money was not spent in large sums, 
but wasted in trifles; that wretched word 'only' 
was his ruin : years passed on, tedious years to 
her, two helpless children claimed her care, and 
still he went on with his reckless folly, squan-* 
dering wantonly the money Heaven had en- 
dowed him with for higher purposes : at length 
the gentle uncomplaining wife grew sick and 
ill, and there were no means to meet the 
increasing expenses. 

'^ What think you this man did ? — this man 
who would have shot another, who had ciedled 
him coward — feared to meet the world, poor 
and bankrupt, feared to see the wreck that he 
himself had made, left his wife and children 
helpless and penniless to that cold world's mercy. 
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and fled to hide his shame, and seek hia fortune 
in another land. Oh ! there was deeper shame 
in that." " Well, I don't think so, Sir, poor 
man, if he'd unfortunately spent his money, he 
could not do better than go and make some 
more." " Do not tell me that you really think 
so," said his friend, sternly, "that you, a warm- 
hearted, innocent boy, can justify the cold 
selfish policy of that man, who left his wife and 
children to starve, when his own wicked extra- 
vagance had brought them to such a pass ; do 
not tell me so, you do not know what you say : 
but the end, the end is the strange part of which 
I spoke. Tliis man " — 

" Sir, I beg your pardon," said Ellen, as she 
hurried across the lawn to them, " hut if yon 
are equal to it, Mr. Vernon, your sister is here, 
and would like to see you." His companion 
started to his feet, and grasping the hack of his 
chair grew deadly pale, but Stuart heeded him 
not, he was too much excited at the thought of 
seeing his sister to note anything else, and bade 
Ellen bring her directly, and in another moment 
Edith was kneeling by his side, with his hands 
fast clasped in hers, and with swimming eyes 
gazing in hia face. How glad she was to see 
him, and yet so pained to see him ill ; how she 
kissed the hand she held so closely^ lavishing on 
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him words of aflPeetion, and sometimes gentle 
reproaches, that she had not been sent for 
before, then stopping his mouth with kisses, 
that he might not talk and fatigue himself, and 
then during a long pause gazing earnestly and 
sadly in his pale face ; — and he was glad to see 
her too, though with his gladness there was 
mingled a little shame ; he could not forget his 
last request to her, — illness had brought with 
it its attendant good, reflection, — but she 
remembered nothing but that his life was spared, 
and she again beside him. 

For a few moments, they forgot they were 
not alone, — they knew not how keenly they 
were watched. With his hands grasping the 
chair, stood that tall pale man, paler much than 
usual, his eyes riveted on the kneeling figure 
before him, his chest heaving and his lip 
trembling with some hidden emotion. 

Suddenly Stuart said, " Edith, how remiss I 
am, I ought to bid you thank this gentleman 
for pulling me out of the water, and nursing me 
with the greatest kindness ever since; thank 
him, dear." Edith sprang from the ground, 
and raising her beautiful eyes to the pale face 
before her, said, " I cannot, I have no words ! 
but he will not doubt my gratitude, my eternal 
gratitude, — will you ?" and she held out her 
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\, little hand to hiia; he took it eagerly^ a 

V pressed it so fervently to his lips that s 

y blushingly withdrew it, and turned again to 1 

'i brother. " Ah ! Edith, indeed I know not h 

X we are to thank Mr. Morley enough, Fm si 

T you^d have had no brother but for him, Fve 

more idea of swimming than a stone, I mi 
'} have gone to the bottom/^ '' But how cai 

|- you to fall in, dear ?^' " Why, like a goose, 

tried to pull a little boat into shore, it escap 

my grasp, my foot slipped at the same tin 

I and in I rolled ; but he really has been so ki 

though, — he's gone," he continued, as Edi 
looked round; "donH you see him walki] 
away there? he's such an odd fellow, so moo' 
and absent at times, but so kind to me, qui 
affectionate : then he's very clever and amusir 
he^s travelled a great deal, and he's quite 
book : but I say, my dear girl, now we're aloi 
about my abominable bills, what on earth an 
to do? I suppose your half the money b 
been sent, as my ducking prevented me writi: 
about the other arrangement." ^' Yes, dear, b 
I have not spent a farthing of it." " Oh, yi 
little Angel, — have you got any with you now ' 
"Yes, a little." "Well, I suppose Mr. Feve 
sham will bring mine next time he comes, b 
in the meanwhile I don't know what I'm to d 
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I eball have to give these people money for 
their trouble, but I wonH have yours, not a 
farthing. I think my accident was providential, 
it prevented my taking that money, Fve learnt 
since my illness to see how selfish it was, and I 
won^t do iV '^ Oh ! Stuart, donH say so, dear, 
how are your debts to be paid ?'' ^' Well I 
donH know Fm sure, never mind, it makes my 
head ache to think of them, let's talk of some- 
thing else; they won^t hurt if I never pay 
them, and I'm sure it's better than taking your 
money. Why after all, the heaviest debt I 
have is ^only' ten pounds, and what's ten 
pounds to old Milman, why he's driving an 
immense business, and would not miss three 
times as much ; then there's Debbet, well I owe 
him five or six, and he won't hurt ; Johnson 
worries me most because he's a poor devil, and 
I do believe wants every farthing, but if the 
others don't send and plague me I shall be able 
» to strike him ofi^." 

^^But how have you managed to get in 
such debt, my dear Stuart, what have you 
bought ?" " Well, that's the worst of it, I 
don't know, the fact is it's that Abominable 
habit the tradespeople have of giving credit ; 
many a time I should have gone without things 
if I had had to pay for them ready money ; and 
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then having a bill, one is snre to haj ibe 
dearest things, as 'only' a shilling more seems 
nothing when one does not see the ^hiysige; 
but pray do not let us talk any more a)x)i^ i^ 
for it's made me fed quite faint, I dedsBe^ 
Call Ellen, dear, I think I must go in jmd lie 
down/' Gently Ellen and Edith helped him 
towards the house; they were met l^ 2lr. 
Morley, who, looking anxiously at Stuarts 
pale face, motioned Ellen away, and gave hk 
stronger support to the now almost faintii^ 
boy I and when they reached the house lie took 
him tenderly in his arms, and carried him to 
his couch, nor left him till the returning tinge 
of colour assured him he was recovered. He 
then walked out thoughtfully on the lawn, and 
drawing some papers from his pocket he selected 
from them a crumpled letter, and opening it 
looked at it long and carefully ; its words were 
very few, simply — " All 1 have to give is yours, 
I must learn to do without, your affectionate 
sister, Edith Vernon/' "A good lesson to 
learn, my gentle child," he said, ^^ but by the 
help of heaven you shall never have to practise 
it. ' All I have is yours, I must learn to do 
without.' — Marian, oh ! Marian ! this is too 
much like you, this yielding, loving, gentle 
nature, which has no strength, no courage to 
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rebuke tlie beings tbat it loves, or refuse augbt 
they ask, though the demand be fraught with 
evil to themselves and others. This must be 
cured — and with him too, there is much to era- 
dicate, that dreadful recklessness, that want of 
thought for others which bears a semblance of 
selfishness. Oh! Stuart, you are too much 
your father^s mirror — in another week I should 
think he might be moved home to Mr. Fever- 
sham's ; then must the trial commence.'' 

During this time Stuart had faUen into a 
light sleep, and as Ellen and Edith sat beside 
him they conversed softly together, for Edith 
rejoiced in the opportunity of talking with one 
who knew and loved that dear mother, still so 
fondly remembered ; and many an anecdote of 
her childhood had Ellen to tell her, and of her 
mother's gentle aflection. '^ And now, Ellen, 
tell me about yourself — I have a grateful re- 
collection of your kindness to me as a child, 
and always shall be interested in you. I have 
also a dreamy idea that we used to meet some 
one in our walks, whom you used to be very 
pleased to see, but whom I disliked much, 
because when you met him all my questions 
were unheeded and unanswered." 

Ellen blushed deeply, and said, '' Joe, Miss, 
I— I dare say, we're going to be married in a 

21 



mef ^Indeed! to iliat rery.yatmm; 70a 
hsre been rety eosatmt to one wsosAist^*^ 
''Joe IS very good, lifiie. He was verjr lisd 
off when I lived witE joa, end I was trying to 
save money agamst we should ev^ edme toga- 
iber; but leaving so sodden^ and &liu9r's 
gettfaig into tnmbto being such a poll badc^ send 
aftmrardi being so nnforttmate in getting a 
place; I told Joe not to think about nie any 
more; and we did not see notlm^ of <»ie 
a)Qiotlier for years^ and when the trouble giew 
so heavy that thare seemed nothing forna but 
the workhouse^ Joe wrote and said he'd got a 
place for father and mother^ and one for me, 
at least a friend of his had ; and when we all 
came down here (which was the situation he'd 
got for father and mother), to look after this 
place — when we came down, we fomid Joe here 
to meet us, and we got talking, and he said he 
was just the same mind as ever, if I was ; and 
so I'm going to be married instead of going to 
service. Miss/' '^A very pleasant exchange, 
Ellen, I think ; I hope you will be happy, for 
I am sure you deserve to be ; but do you know 
I really must go, for Miss Carysfort is alone at 
home, and her mamma will not like that ; tell 
dear Stuart, when he wakes, I was obliged to 
go, and that I shall drive over again to- 
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morrow ;'' and pressing a gentle kiss on tlie 
brow of her sleeping brother, she slipped some 
money into Ellen's hand, and ere she had time 
to refuse it, or to thank her, hurried away to 
the little pony phaeton waiting to receive her, 
and found herself at home before she deemed 
it possible, so had her thoughts been occupied. 

Kate flew out to meet her — ''How is he? 
how is your poor brother?'' '^ Oh I he's much 
better, thank you, dear, I stole away while he 
slept, knowing you were alone, so as I have had 
so short a time with him to-day, I shall trespass 
on the pony phaeton and the good offices of 
Stamford to-morrow." " Certainly, dear, and 
now tell me are you in love with his preserver ? 
Of course you are, I shall hate you if you're 
not, because you'd spoil the sweetest romance." 
''No, dear, I am not." "But he's in love 
with you, that will do as well." " Neither one 
nor the other ; he's a charming person, though, 
and I have a great deal to tell you of all sorts, 
so come with me into my room, while I take 
off my things, and I wiU astonish you with an 
unparalleled tale of man's faith and woman's 
constancy." 

" Delightful — ^the latter I shall most readily 
believe. I have had a long letter from 
mamma," she continued, as, throwing her arm 
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found her fHend^s Hfsis^, ibi&y jMcet&sH w^ 
utairs; ''and she 8ay» Ae shiiQ be heme 0a 
Monday; she is dyin^ to know liofr w^ ^ 
dovm, but says she feels tolerably mace dt mr 
safety^ under theptoteeti^i of dbar old Md6m» 
-l^^ggs; for she is quite Certain tke sig&t of 
her was enough to i^iu?e any intracteiia*''^ 

They now entered Edith's Kttle naxuMmj, 
mi I will leaye them^ nor ventuf^ W intrni^ 
but^ taking the liberty of hurrying old Timef» 
c^ady paces^ ^ass OTer a week, and the dnwn 
of another will find Stuart back in the Bec^toryj 
Mrs. Carysfort returned, and EUen Rawdon 
the happy bride of her long-loved '' Joe/' 

With returning health, the buoyant spirits 
of youth have returned to Stuart too, and he 
is laughing gaily with Kate Carysfort, who 
with his sister, are in the pretty library at the 
Rectory. Mr. Peversham is writing or trying 
to do so, repeatedly raising his eyes to the 
really pretty group before him, though they 
are most frequently fixed on one of the group, 
the graceful aflectionate sister, who seated at 
her brother's feet, her favourite position, looks 
anxiously in his still pale, but excited face, and 
continually checks the somewhat boisterous 
mirth of her joyous companion. Kate is pre- 
tending to arrange some flowers in a vase, from 
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a large basket she holds on her arm, but many 
more serve to pelt Stuart, than to adorn the 
vase j of course, he throws them back again, and 
the war continues. At length, a moss rose is 
thrown at him, and holding it up, he says — 
'^ Do you know what this means. Miss Kate? 
I shall keep this." '^ No, I donH understand 
such folly, a rose means a rose, I suppose ; you 
are quite welcome to keep it, and put it in your 
waistcoat-pocket, when it^s dead, and let it go to 
a number of washings, as all you foolish boys 
do, making the poor girls imagine you value 
and preserve the rubbish they give you, — I 
know you all better." 

The sound of voices approaching the house, 
stopped the games for a moment, and the 
door opening, admitted Mrs. Carysfort and Mr. 
Morley. 

After the tisual salutations, Mrs. Carysfort 
said, ^^ Mr. Morley and I are old acquaint- 
ances, — the gentleman whom I told you I 
met at Mrs. Murray Fisher^s." " Indeed ! 
mamma," answered Kate, with some emphasis, 
and whispering to Edith, she said, "he's 
decidedly too old for romance." Before Edith 
could reply, Mr, Feversham begged the ladies 
would accompany him to the drawing-room, 
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as Mr. Morley had come on business to 
Stuart. 

Poor Stuart changed colour^ business to him 
had an awful sound ; and when he found him- 
self alone with Mr. Morley^ he could not meet 
the eyes he felt were fixed upon him. 

At length Mr. Morley said, '^ You must 
excuse all, which to you may seem impertinent 
in what I am going to say. I have a purpose, 
an important purpose in view, and I must for- 
get all else. You have a small income, I be- 
lieve, from the late Mr. Feversham ?" ^' Yes, 
Sir, a very small income,^^ answered Stuart. 
" Your sister has the same, exactly ?'* " Ex- 
actly, Sir/^ " You are enabled to save some- 
thing each year out of it ?" '^ I have not as 
yet. Sir.'' " You find it impossible ?" " Yes, 
Sir.'' " Your sister has less occasion to spend 
than you; she might, perhaps, do with a 
smaller sum; girls are not so expensive as 
boys; I think the income should not have 
been equally divided, do you ?" " No, Sir, I 
don't think that at all ; I think, on the contrary, 
Edith should have more, much more than I, 
she makes a better use of it." There was a 
slight movement on the part of his interro- 
gator, and a pause, he then continued, ^^ I 
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wonH deceive you, I know your position well, 
you are in debt, very much in debt, and your 
creditors are becoming impatient, these debts 
must be paid/' 

'^ What think you of asking your sister to 
give up her income for this year to you, and 
going into a situation as governess, to earn a 
little money for herself, — you know some sacri- 
fice must be made/^ Stuart's face grew scar- 
let. '^ Some sacrifice ; yes, Sir, but my sister 
shall not be made the victim ; my good, affec- 
tionate, unselfish sister, how can you suggest 
anything so cruel, so unmanly to me ?" " It 
is a painful position, I know, but young man, 
as your heedlessness has placed you in it, you 
must, at some expense to your own feelings, 
escape from it.'^ '^ True, Sir, any expense to 
my own, I am willing to bear, for I know quite 
well I do deserve it ; but not to my sister^s." 
** What, then, is to be done, — in my pocket I 
have a letter, which will, I think, somewhat 
shake your resolution." '' I am afraid of no 
threats, Sir; I deserve to suffer, and I must." 
*^ They are not threats, it is a supplicating 
prayer from a heart-broken, ruined man, for 
money for his starving children and his dying 
wife." " Oh ! Sir, the few pounds I owe could 
ruin no one." " Your debt is the drop which 
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haa made the cup o'erfiow, the letter is to you, 
opened by me at the urgent request of tha 
bearer, when you were too ill to attend to it : 
two or three other strong applications came 
also, and 1 paid them all. It is awkward to 
urge my claim; but if you object to the plan 
I named, may I apply to Mr. Feversham?" 
" Oh I no, no ; I beseech you not, — by his 
father's generosity we are preserved from posi- 
tive beggary, I cannot ask him. Orphans as 
we were, without friends, without a home, he 
found us home and means ; 'what would have 
become of us, of my young sister, but for 
him?" 

Mr. Morley sprang from his seat, " Enough, 
enough ; your father should have provided for 
you, I know; it was hard, and, — do not re- 
mind me of it, I — I knew your father." 

" You knew my father, oh ! then, hare pity 
on his son; indeed, indeed, I will repay you; 
but do not apply to Mr. Feversham, I im- 
plore;" ajid in his excitement the poor boy 
rose from his couch, and seizing Mr. Morley's 
hand, gazed with painful anxiety in his face. 
Hope revived in his heart, from that earnest 
gaze, for there was deep emotion in every fea- 
ture, and tears in the eyes which met his. 
" Boy," at length, he said, "fear nothing £rom 
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me; a life, a long life of error has been mine; 
how can I be hard upon another, that other 
too, a youth of sixteen, when I, a man three 
times his age, only now see and correct the 
fatal follies to which I have given way ? No, 
no, my boy, you are now free of the world; 
your debts are paid, your quarterns income un- 
touched; begin again, remembering that it is a 
cruel wrong not only to the poor creatures, 
whose goods, and labour, and time you take, 
without repaying them, but to your gentle, 
loving, unprotected sister. Your reputation 
must be kept intact, for her sake, in the first 
place, and secondly, if you exceed your small 
income, you must, to preserve that reputation, 
encroach on hers, and leave her without com- 
fort and even necessaries. 

^^ Take this lesson home to your heart, and 
my boy,^' while a sweet smile stole over his 
sallow face, as he spoke, ^' love the physician 
who has put you to some pain, to cure a very 
fatal disease. Now, a word to your sister, and 
I have done : I leave for London, on important 
business this afternoon, and it will be some 
days ere we meet again; let me hope to see 
you better in health and calmer in mind, 
God bless you, my boy !" and Mr. Morley had 
left the room ere Stuart could recover his 
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agitation or commoad his ynAee * to iimk 

EcKlii mm, fortimately; alone in the drair- 
ing-room^ idien Mr. Motlejr entered, ^' Wd, 
Mr. Morley^ how do you think mjr faarc^her k 
looking?'^ she said. " Oh ! better, nmdi^ mndi 
bett^; he is a little tired now, we kaire' hisa 
having a long conversation, and I mnst GcmSlssk 
it with yoo. He has be^i kind enoc^ iboi to 
think me impertinent, and I trost yo^ wiake 
equally. Indent; sit down, my story ia a 1^ 
one. Ton were very yonng when, — whaa yea 
were left an orphan/' " Very young," an- 
swered Edith. '^ You remember your mo- 
ther ?" '' Oh ! yes, indeed I do/' '' And 
your father ?'' ^^ No; I have some impression 
of seeing him when I was quite a baby child, 
— ^but it is more like a dream than anything 
else.'' '' He died?" '' Yes, I think so, at 
least, now you ask me, I remember my ieai 
mother never mentioned his death; indeed, 
never spoke of him at all ; and an old servant 
we once had, told me not to ask any questions 
about him, for it made mamma cry." 

'^ No wonder, my dear, no wonder ; your 
father left your mother, and you too, her help- 
less children, to seek his fortune, — ^the fortune 
he had recklessly squandered, — in another 
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land^ — ^left you firiendless and penniless, to the 
mercy of the cold world, but the mighty Ruler 
of that world, the Friend of earth^s forsaken, 
of the poor and wretched, raised you up a pro- 
tector in Mr. Feversham, and you were cared 
for, and comforted by him; but yoiu* father 
did not know this, and when the ocean divided 
him from his poor wife, when the first excite- 
ment passed away and calm reflection came, 
there came with it all the agony of remorse; 
he tried to smother it, tried to think he was 
doing right, that what could he do at home? 
that he was better where he was; but still con- 
science permitted him no rest in his waking 
moments, in his dreams horrid pictures of his 
dying wife, dying without, perhaps, the neces- 
saries of life, haunted and agonized him, and 
ere the voyage was over he had made a vow to 
heaven, that work, hard work, should, if possi- 
ble, redeem the money he had wasted; and 
prayed that heaven to grant he might be 
enabled to reward his wife, for all she had suf- 
fered for his sake. 

^^ But the sin was not so easily to be wiped 
away ; the torture of mind he had endured was 
not punishment enough; harder still was the 
hopeless agony of finding himself thwarted in 
every employment he attempted. It is useless 
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to dilate on all lie suffered; sickness^ sbip- 
wreck, perils of all kinds, ever aggravated by 
the vision of liis wife, which never, for a mo- 
ment, in those long years left him ! Useless 
and painful to you, I say, would it be, to dilate 
on all this, — suflBce it, that though in a haid 
and bitter school he learnt a valuable lesson, 
he learnt the immeasurable good he migbt 
have done with the property he had once pos- 
sessed, and he learnt, by his own experience, 
the misery he had often inflicted on others, Ijy 
the non-payment of their just demands. Ie 
the grand forests, where he often wandered 
alone, he had time for deep reflection, and 
he found in those silent meditations, how in 
pursuing the shadow he had lost the substance. 
At length, he determined to return once more 
to England, and see if his wife still lived, and 
press her and his children once more to his 
heart; and after a prosperous voyage, stood 
again on his native shore; but who, in the 
sickly, impoverished man, could ever have 
recognised the once gay and handsome Ver- 
non ? Broken in health and spirit, he had no 
strength to get further than the seaport where 
he landed, and now — " 

"Now he is poor, sick, and alone, in some 
wretched lodging,^' said the poor girl, who with 
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a face of deadly paleness, had drank in every 
word, ^' Oh ! for pity's sake tell me where, and 
let his child go to him/^ ^^ Gently, gently, 
dear Miss Vernon, be calm, and I will go on ; 
you have a small allowance, I believe, of your 
own; you have just drawn the quarter, have 
you not ?'^ "Yes, yes, all shall be his; only 
lose no time, I beseech you/^ "Good and 
generous child, he will bless you for this love, 
but have you no calls on you for this money ?" 
"What so imperative as a father's need?'' 
answered Edith, but as she spoke, she stopped 
suddenly, and a flush of crimson covered her 
face — her brother ! The change of countenance 
was not unmarked by him who was watching 
her so narrowly. " Yes, think again," he said, 
"a young lady's visit to London must have 
made some inroads on her purse." " Oh ! no, 
no, I assure you, I have not spent a farthing of 
this quarter's money, save a small sum I gave 
to Ellen Eawdon for her care of Stuart ; not 
sixpence on myself, I assure you." "Indeed ! 
— then you must have had some purpose in 
saving it so carefully ; pardon me, but I cannot 
let you be unjust to yourself; your father would 
never forgive me: somQ charitable purpose is 
your aim, perhaps ?" " Yes — no" — said Edith, 
hesitatingly, and then looking up in his face 
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Buddenly, she took his hand : " You are kind, 
benevolent — I feel you are ; I may trust you. 
Stuart, my brother, is — is very young, has bo 
father, no mother to protect, to guide him." 
"I know, I know," answered Morley, earnestly; 
" but he is a good hoy, a fine-hearted boy." 
" Yes, yes, indeed he is — but he is generous, 
too generous, and his income has not sufficed 
him." " I see, he is in debt, and your money 
has been saved for him. Debt at his age ! ttiia 
is very shameful — very dishonest!" "Oh! 
do not say that, he is so young — he is 'only' sii- 
teen." " Only sixteen, so young ! is he not old 
enough to die ? then he is old enough to live 
an honest life, that he may not fear to die." 

Edith was silent for a moment, and Mr. 
Morley continued : " Then, as you have pro- 
mised this money, of course it must be given ; 
your poor father can only have LimseK to 
blame, when he hears his son's debts keep ftom 
him the little pittance so generously offered by 
his daughter." " Oh ! no, don't tell him that; 
I know not what to do," and poor Edith burst 
into tears. " My dear girl, had you exerted a 
little more resolution, you would not have been 
placed in this trying position : your brother 
loves you dearly, and it only needed that you 
should first have used your influence, to pre- 
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serve him from this sad recklessness, and if 
that had failed, have had the proper courage to 
refuse, in justice to yourself, to resign all your 
little money for his need : once lose your own 
dignity, or give up your sense of right and 
justice, and you lose the respect of those you 
would serve, the capability of serving them, 
and finally their love/' For a second or two, 
uninterruptedly, she wept on, — and then she 
felt her head gently pressed to a throbbing 
heart, and heard a voice, so altered by emotion 
that she scarcely recognised it as Mr. Morley's, 
say, — ^^ Hush ! hush ! my darling child ! I 
cannot bear to see you cry, you have nothing 
to weep for now, your brother's debts are all 
paid/' " Paid !" exclaimed Edith, with a bright 
smile gleaming like sunshine through her tears. 
'^ Oh ! to whom are we so indebted ?" ^^ To your 
father, my child — the right person to come to 
the aid of his deserted children, and who is 
only too much blessed in being permitted to do 
so, and has but one hope, that his angel wife 
knows he is striving to redeem the injury he 
wrought her." 

Edith raised her head, and catching the arm. 
that supported her, gave one long, long look in 
the face which was gazing into her's, and 
aobbed, '^ Speak — again, — dp not deceive me — 
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you — yoa are my father ! " There was no need 
of reply, the earnest pressure to that beating 
heart was aoawcr enough, — and all coDscions- 
neea left her, till the munnur of voices and low 
sobs aroused her ; and she found herself sup- 
ported by Mrs. Carysfort and Kate, and Stuart 
locked in his father's arms. 

***** 

Years, — years have i-olled away, — summer 
and winter, day aud night, have kept their un- 
wearied, unchanging course, but many a change 
lave they brought on the personages iu this 
little history. Martin Rawdon and his wife lie 
beneath tlie green sod of the peaceful village 
church of Craysfoot, and Joe and Ellen, with a 
large family of little children, are living in the 
heart of London ; Joe working hard, with the 
prospect of retirement in the country in his 
and Ellen's declining days. 

Stuart Vernon, the Stuart Vernon, hating 
the world as much as he had ever loved it, leads 
an anchorite life near the Rectory, with his Qm, 
devoted, manly son for a companion; — Edith 
having been induced once more to cheer the 
Jlectory with her sweet beaming face, as the 
happy wife of Mr. Feversham, and Kate Carys- 
fort, the proud belle of the little village, the 
man-hater, ia living a life of single h 
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for love of the fine face and finer heart of 
Stuart, the good affectionate son ; but we may 
comfort aU sympathising readers, by assuring 
them that we, who are behind the scenes, know 
— that when Stuart was once assured of this 
fact — as gay a wedding took place in that little 
village as ever before or after has disturbed its 
quiet routine. 

The elder Vernon's life had been a lesson to 
all who knew him, and never did they who 
surrounded him— forget it, they never ceased to 
remember that ^^ Only" had been the rock on 
which his richly-freighted bark of happiness 
was wrecked, and carefully avoided it : and he 
never lost an opportunity of impressing on 
them that trifles summed up, make at last a 
heavy total; that the best ambition was, not to 
be envied by their fellow-creatures for their 
wealth and influence, but respected by them for 
having thoroughly practised the high precept to 
'^Owe no man anything,''— ever bearing in 
mind, that a day will come when all will be 
expected to '^ give an account of their Steward- 
ship." 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 



A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 



" Ugh ! merry Christmas^ indeed ! 1 wonder 
wliat people mean by talking such nonsense ; 
perfect anomaly — never was such a thing. 
Snow, Waits, and bills ; and no end of beggars. 
I donH see anything merry in that. I hate 
Christmas. I donH believe anybody ever was 
merry at Christmas, or ever will be, except a 
parcel of stupid children, who come home from 
school, and eat plum pudding till they^re sick. 
I'm glad I never was married, for then I should 
have had a lot of noisy brats coming home for 
the holidays, making the house untidy, and * — 
the soliloquist looked round his dull, cold 
room, and a large, old-fashioned watch, in a 
case, on the table, ticked loudly, and its sound 
recalled years — years gone by — when he, too, 
had come home for the holidays, for that watch 
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Itadbeen a Christmas box from bis grandfather. 
Had not that been a merry Christmas? Oh, 
JTM I merry as the light and innocent heart of 
diildhood could make it, in glad companionship 
irith mirthful beings like itself. But who in that 
luod-feBtured man could tf aee the merry child ? 
Cam of tlie world — sins of the world — had 
tnmplecl down the dowers of youth and inno- 
cence. Bright dreams of boyhood had heeu 
chaaed by stem and disappointing realities — 
viaioiu of a brilliant future faded to a dull 
■ittlWettt, and warm ; devoted love, chilled and 
'dtthSWfi'by the cold precepts of worldly policy. 
Vd Itorider, then, that such years had effaced 
all joyous feelings from the withered heart of 
old Peter Pringle. 

"Yes," he contimies, answering Ms 0*n 
thoughts, "that's all very well; but 1 have 
seen a great deal since then — aye, aye, a great 
deal indeed. Confound those fellows, ':froze 
out gardeners,' don't believe tliey ever were 
gardeners, or that they know What * &oZe ont ' 
means. Here, take that, do ; go into another 
street with your noise, and say frozEN out next 
time, you stupid fellows. Ugh ! it's enough to 
freeze one's blood to open the window j what 
the deuce I did -it for I can't think. If there 
ia a thing I hate, ifs street cries; that muffin 
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boy works me into a fever, saying ' muffins — 
crump — muffins/ just as if he could not say 
crumpETS, and when I asked him what he did 
it for, he said, because he^d got a sick mother 
at home, as if it would do his mother any good 
to leave a syllable out of a word, dolt ! Two 
shillings a week is cheap to get rid of the 
nuisance, and I should think that was doing his 
mother most good. 

*^ Did you give the boy his money, Martha ?^^ 
lie said, turning to an old woman, who slowly 
walked into the room. 

'^ What boy ? Kerens a letter for you.'^ 

^' What boy ! why that muffin boy,^' replied 
Peter, gruffly, taking the letter. 

"Oh! well, how should I know who you 
meant?— in course I did/' and, as slowly as 
she entered, the old dame retreated. 

Poor old Martha ! she had followed the for- 
-tunes of Peter Pringle for sixty years. In his 
childhood she had played with him in the 
nursery, when on a visit to her mother, Mrs. 
Pringle's cook ; in his boyhood she had fetched 
him home from school, when installed as nurse- 
girl; in his manhood she took care of his 
chambers, and now, in his old age, she is his 
housekeeper and general servant, at his present 
house in Camberwell. From such long inters 
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oomm, they wete as niiidi alSfee ms poniUe-^ 
ipoke abke^ thot^ht alike^ lodked aUke^ le- 
spiM^ed'One another^ nay^ loved one aaotlierjaf 
mui^ as eitW w«re capable <tf so tender a 
ftding^ and called <me another ^OUfefle MaitlHi»** 
'and ^' Master Peter/^ as they had heem, aeeos* 
^med to do fot as long as tiiey ecyold w^ 
eoUe^ 

So much £» his estaUishnient, EGb hoiM^ 
tiioi^^ fiUe^ with fbrnitiixe^ as ciomkxiM»m 
iiioiiey coidd makeit^toPringle was no mggiiiA 
where his own comfort was concerned^ yirt boarn 
the stamp of solitude^ and^ with all its loxnry, 
looked desolate; and often^ very often^ did 
Pringle find it so^ for no friend rested on those 
well stuffed chairs — no one came to see him^ 
save an old client^ who paid him a formal visit 
once or twice a year, more from habit, and for 
a glass of fine old port, than for any other 
reason; and to-morrow would be Christmas- 
day, yet no one was coming to dine with 
Peter. 

There was to be no pleasant assembling be- 
neath the roof of that dull house. He had 
given Martha leave to have some friends, but 
she had answered, ^^ Thank you; Fm like you, 
I ain^t got none.*' So an excellent dinner Peter 
ordered for himself, and Martha was to dine 
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after him — he certainly did his best to make 
himself happy, but never succeeded, for to a dis- 
contented mind there is no happiness. He paid 
poor-rates, and gave to several charitable in- 
stitutions, for then, he said, he had done his 
duty, and would not be worried with tales of 
distress. 

" Well, I'm sure, what's this start for,'' he 
said, looking at and opening the letter, ^^ant 
something, I dare say; wish to Fate they'd 
take all my money, and leave me alone — going 
fifty miles in a deep snow for what ? — to be 
wished a 'merry Christmas!' Ugh! to see 
people laughing, and eating, and passing a merry 
Christmas — in a Clergyman's house, too ; mirth 
and parsons not synonymous ; hate parsons ; " 
and flinging his letter on the table, he paced up 
and down the room. 

He walked to the window. It was growing 
dusk. Bright fires were throwing a ruddy 
glow on the ceilings of the opposite houses. 
People were hurrying along the streets, many 
with parcels, Christmas-boxes for to-morrow; 
omnibusses passing, filled with men from offices, 
bringing home game from Hungerford Market, 
laughing and joking, gladly looking forward to 
the morrow's holiday; and the muffin-boy 
hurries along to-night; it is Christmas Eve, 
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and he wants to get home to "father and 
mother," the fourpenny-piece which has juat 
hcen given him holdiug^ out a dim and shadowy 
perspective of toast and ale, and "father and 
mother," and little Jack's ecstacy thereat; and 
then comes the lamplighter, in an extreme 
bustle, as if he had laid a wager to light all the 
lampa in the neighbourhood in the space of a 
moment, and he cuta a caper and a joke at the 
same time, as he scampers up the ladder, say- 
ing, be is " throwing a light on the subject," 
not new, perhaps, but causing a great fit of 
laughter to a boy, who has always held the 
lamphghter in the greatest respect, for ha 
wonderful agility, which he has often longed to 
imitate. 

Aad now it is darker still, and a hackn^- 
coach "draws its slow length along," and stops 
before the opposite house; and the hall-door 
opens instantly — ^pleasant symptoms of having 
been watched for, and anxiously expected — and 
out tumble — for there is no other word so ex- 
pressive — four or five children, in new rose- 
coloured dresses, and manuna and papa, also 
very smart ; and then, at the foot of the stair- 
case, there is such a kissing, and little arms 
are twined round little waists, and little folks 
lugged up stairs by other little folks ; and the 
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door is closed; and then the shadows on the 
blind in the drawing-room show they are there, 
those merry hearts, and Pringle turns from the 
window with an impatient " Pshaw \" 

Oh ! how cold and cheerless his room looked ; 
it was dark, much darker than out of doors, 
and the fire had got low ; and the gas-lamp was 
shedding a ghastly light on the ground ; and 
with ^ slight shudder he said, " I will go to- 
morrow/' It was not the warm, affectionate 
letter which decided him — ^not the sweet words, 
'^ Do come, dear uncle, and we will all try to 
make you happy'' — ^no, nor a feeling of affec-' 
tion for those who were inviting him, that 
made him consent; it was because he thought 
he should be more comfortable there than at 
home. So he rang the bell for Martha. ^^ I 
am going down to the Austins," he said, as she 
slowly entered the room. 

''What for? When?" 

''What for? Because I like it. When? 
To-morrow. So put a shirt and some socks 
in my bag, and all the things I'm likely to 
want." 

" Very well, then, I'm to stay here by myself 
-^pleasant ;" and with her usual slow pace she 
walked out again. 

This speech sounded unkind, but Martha did 
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not mean it ; she oonld not hdp being nncoiilii; 
tiiefe was a beaiidi sort of love about ber, too^ 
for him; she £uicied no one oould or nooli 
take the care of him that die did, and tibcse- 
fore was not slow in damping bis aidoiir tat 
leaving his home^ whenever such a womigM 
event was proposed to her ; and evcan now.ahe 
delayed packing his tibings, in tihe hopes Ait 
sleeping on it wotdd make bun diai^;e bis de- 
termination. Bntno; behasmadeupfaiSBiiiii^ 
he is not to be moved^ and^ bjr mgbt o'dodcia 
the morning; he is s<»Kie miles on H^, Gseat 
Western Railway. 

We must precede him to his destination. It 
is a lovely Christmas morning. The red sun 
is shedding a glow on the snow^ lying in beau- 
tiful shapes on the branches of the trees, and 
making even an old tub, or plank, a picturesque 
object. Mr. Austin^s parsonage is a sweet 
place, standing in a beautiful garden, thickly 
wooded by pine-trees, above which peeps the 
grey spire of the church. Gentle Mary Lester 
is his ward, and niece to Peter Pringle. The 
mother married against his will, so when she 
and her husband both died, leaving little Mary 
a penniless orphan, he refused to see her, or 
take her to his own home, but consented, if he 
might be spared all future annoyance with her, 
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to pay Mr. Austin to take charge of her^ with 
a promise of a wedding portion, if she married 
according to his will. Repeatedly had they 
asked the stem old man to come and see them, 
but he had always refused; however, they 
•could not bear he should be alone at Christmas, 
and so now again they had made the request, 
and this time, no one could tell why, had suc- 
ceeded. And busy enough they were at the 
parsonage this morning, doling out Christmas 
gifts to the poor, and preparing to go to church, 
there to return grateful thanks for being per- 
mitted, another Christmas day, to assemble 
beneath its venerable roof, without one blank 
in their little circle. The Austins had only 
one child, a girl sixteen years of age, and she 
and Mary Lester were inseparable ; every secret 
of their hearts was confided to each other, and 
they could not believe that any circumstance of 
after life could destroy the enviable friendship 
subsisting between them. And who would seek 
to weaken this happy trust — who undertake the 
cruel task of telling those young hearts how 
soon the mingling with the world would wean 
them from each other — ^how nearer and dearer 
ties would come between them, and they would 
live to say, ^^ how, when we were young, we 
loved one another.^' 




Slie was a pretty, fwr-haired, briglit-eyed 
creature, little Agnes Austin, and used to 
bound about the house like some spirit; alie 
seemed in every place at once; you scarcelj 
heard her ringing laugh in the hall, but she 
stood before you ; and as to walking, it was a 
thing she seemed hardly able to do ; notwith- 
standing her quiet mother's constant assurance 
that there was no hurry, she never did anything 
80 common as to walk quietly across the room; 
herlight-lieartediieBs,]ight-footednees,andlight- 
Lairedness, attained for her the nickname of 
" Fairy," and by such was she always called, 

Mary Lester was not pretty, but abe wis 
loveable and interesting, q^uiet, steady, and 
cheerful ; being remarkable for neither beaat^ 
nor wit, she was unattractive to the ' common 
observer; but those who knew her high prin- 
ciples, and her unflinching performance of h» 
duty in its strictest sense, loved her as sbe de- 
served to be loved. 

How particularly comfortable Mr. Austin's 
library does look ; such 8 famous fire, such a 
lazy cat lying before it, such a bright kettle 
boiling on it, such a nice breakfast laid on such 
a white cloth, that actuidly looks white not- 
withstanding the snow, which has such a saucy 
knack of making everything look yellow; and, 
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better than all this^ sucli a party assembled 
at breakfast — such a contented, grateful, happy 
party, not one among them who does not 
look upin his neighbour's face with a lookof Iotc 
What room, then, would not seem comfortable? 

" Papa,'' said Agnes, suddenly to her father, 
who was engaged in that, to most men, impor- 
tant occupation, reading the newspaper; — 

Papa — dear — " no answer: again she said, 

Papa dear, now you shall not read another 
line till you answer me ;" and she covered the 
portion of the paper he was reading with her 
hands. 

" How can you be such a goose," said Mary 
smiling, ^^ as to imagine that your tiny hands 
can prevent Mr. Austin seeing; he is still read- 
ing, you know." 

" Ah ! but it has made him look up though," 
she answered, as Mr. Austin peered over his 
spectacles at the merry face of his darling little 
daughter. ^^ Now, do tell me," she continued, 
'' do you think he's a bear ?" 

" Eh ! oh ! I think he's a bear, who's a bear?" 

'' Mr. Pringle." 

" A bear, my love, oh ! dear me, I hope not 
for all our sake/, and especially for yours, for 
he will most assuredly make but one mouthful 
of such a tiny thing as you, my little Fairy .^' 
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" Ohj now, don't be silly. Papa, pretending 
you doii't understand me. I mean a rough, 
bearish, snappish sort of fellow." 

" My dear little girl, how can I tell. I never 
saw liiin in my life, lie ie your motbcr'a friend, 
you must ask her for information, she transacted 
all business with him, and it is to her we arc 
indebted for this agreeable addition to our 
household:" and he patted Mary kindly on 
the shoulder. 

" "Well, how funny, I never knew that before, 
what is he like, Mamma, shall 1 be very 
frightened at him ?" 

"No, my dear, I hope not, he is not verj 
formidable in appearance, and I think a little 
gentle kindness will go far towards softening 
his harsh manners; poor man, he has been 
embittered in early life, and to him goodness 
and happiness are but names." 

" It must be our care, therefore, dear Agnes," 
said her father, " to undeceive hina, to show 
him that both can and do exist, and though 
not permitted to enjoy them here perfectly, yet 
our proper efforts to obtain them, will be re- 
warded with a very fair amount of success. You 
believe in goodness and happiness, do you not, 
Mary?" he said, with a significant smile. 
Mary laughed and blushed, and then said — 
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^^YeSj I believe you are good, and I am 
happy/^ 

^^ Exactly, of course you cannot think of any 
one else in the world, whom you think good, 
excepting your poor old Guardy/^ 

A loud ring at the bell announced a visitor. 
" Here he is,^^ said Agnes, springing from her 
chair. 

"Who, Frank ?^^ said Mary, starting from 
hers. 

"No, no, your Uncle, Mary,^^ answered 
Agnes. " Oh l'^ she said, reseating herself very 
calmly. 

Mr. Austin laughed, " What a shame, Agnes, 
to startle people so, and then disappoint them ; 
hut you^re wrong, 1 see, unless Mar/s uncle is 
done up in a brown paper parcel,^^ he continued, 
as the servant entered with one in his hand. 
" For Miss Lester.^' 

" La ! Mary, who from ? what fun, oh ! cut 
the string, make haste ;'' but Mary, with a very 
glowing face, continued undoing the knots, and 
when Agnes's patience was quite exhausted, 
she took from the folds of paper a very elegant 
desk. 

'^ Well, I am sure, a Christmas-box indeed, 
and a very handsome one/^ said Mr. Austin ; 
" now the only difficulty will be to discover the 
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giver : suppose you take it in your own room, 
Mary, and hunt through it well, you may find 
a note to explain." In a very low voice, but 
■with a smile of very great pleasure, she an- 
swered, " I had the explanatory note by the 
first post." " Oh ! indeed ; then so long as 
you are in the secret, we will ask no questions; 
now Miss curious Agnes, leave Mary's present 
alone, and go and dress for Church, or you will 
be late." " Mary must remain at home," lie 
continued, "iu case of her Uncle coming." 
" Oh ! certainly," said Mrs. Austin, and so it 
was settled. 

Agnes soon came down, muffled up in fiirs 
till her small bright face peeped out like a 
flower hidden in a mass of foliage, and they 
started for Church, leaving Mary to receive her 
Uncle, whom she awaited with a nervouB dread. 
They had not been gone ten mintttes, before 
she received the awful summons to come down 
to him. 

"Oh! how do you do?— You're Mary 
Lester, then ?" 

" Yea ! dear Uncle !" 

" Ah 1 not a hit like your mother, slie was a 
very pretty woman at your age. Where are 
the rest ?" 

" Gone to chorch." 
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Church! Ugh! in this weather? it's 
enough to give one an ague to think of it : I 
haVnt been to Church for ages/' 

" I should think not/' was Mary's mental 
rejoinder. ^^ They left word you were to have 
anything you wanted, dear Uncle, directly." 

^^ Then I want Summer." 

^^ Oh ! that/' said Mary, smiling sweetly, and 
helping him off with his great coat, ^^ is im- 
possible for us to get you, but we will make you 
fancy it such, by a warm fire, and warmer wel- 



come." 
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Oh ! pooh ! get me something to eat !" 
The bell was rung, and some refreshment 
ordered; and Mary assisted him to it so 
charmingly, and moved about him so quietly, 
and the room was so comfortable, and he was 
so unused to the charm of a nice woman's 
society, that he actually appeared gradually 
softening, and even stooped and patted the cat 
instead of kicking it; and when the animal, 
after rising and stretching herself, purred round 
his legs, and finally jumped on his knee, he 
almost looked pleased, and said, " La ! bless 
me, I never saw a cat do that before ; what 
does it see in me ?" Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of his welcome from the Austins on 
their return from Church, and, installed in a 
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«nug arm chair^ bf a blazing fire, rtedin^ fte 
rest of the party seated lomid himj Pets 
Pringle bad n^er felt so ocHxilbitable; doAh 
cast one thought on poor dd Ma^rlfa^ akse, 
in his dull house? No, not he; iiewascen- 
fortable^ and therefore it nevor occozred tolm 
that any one else could be otib^rwisei. Tliedaf 
almost flew Srway, so quickly the houn passedi 
i^nd at' fiiFO o^dock arriTed ^le oompasy to 
dinner. : Mrs. Austin's married eistear, her his- 
band, and three childr^i ; Mr. Austrn's &Am 
and mother ; Mr. Wentworth, and Mr. Joae^ 
the nervous curate, whom Mr. Austin always 
made a point of inviting ; for his family lived 
many miles away, and the kind-hearted rector 
endeavoured to make him feel thai; Heathcote 
Parsonage was his home. Mr. Jones had, un- 
fortunately for his peace of mind, been there a 
little too often, for he found that, instead of 
writing his sermons, " sonnets to Agnes" 
flowed from his pen; his blotting paper was 
covered with faces, all bearing the same ex- 
pression ; in his drawer, and in his desk, were 
faded flowers, pieces of ribbon, and scraps of 
writing, all treasures from the Parsonage ; and, 
in short, poor Jones was irretrievably in love. 
There were few things more amusing than to 
see Agnes ensconcing herself in the most ex- 
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traordinary comers, to avoid the necessity of 
sitting next to Jones, and to witness her saucy 
indiflFerence, her loud answers to the tender 
nonsense he was whispering, the sort of dread 
with which she would place her tiny hand in 
his gaunt one, and then draw it away so quickly. 
Poor little thing, it was no wonder she did not 
love him — he was a strange, tall, awkward, un- 
interesting creature ; and it was no wonder 
that he loved her — she was indeed a captivating 
little being. With the perversity of man, the 
more indiflferent she was to him, the more he 
seemed to love her ; and his odd little brown 
eves never moved from the briofht form of the 
tormenting little beauty. 

Frank Wentworth could find quite as good 
occupation for his eyes under the hospitable 
roof of the Parsonage, for he had resigned his 
heart to the keeping of the gentle Mary ; and 
in a desperate state of excitement was the 
gentle Mary this afternoon, for fear either hers 
or her lover^s deportment should betray the 
state of affairs, ere her uncle had been prepared 
for it by Mr. Austin, and his consent gained. 
They had none of them doubted obtaining the 
consent, but they felt the testy old man would 
like to be acquainted with the fact as speedily 
as possible. At length Mr. Austin decoyed 
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liim out of the room, and a long and alarming 
time they were gone ; and when they did come 
back, anxiously was Mary's gaze riveted on 
their faces. Peter Pringle looked exactly as he 
had done before ; but Mary fancied in Mr. 
Austin's face there was a shade of care and 
anxiety — but Mary hoped it was only fancy, 
and placed her arm through Frank's, and gazed 
up in his face with such a look of love, that the 
arm was in consequence very fondly pressed, 
and she forgot that any one could object. 

" It's cosier without the candles, I think, — I 
like the fire light, don't you ?" said Mr. Austin; 
many voices answered, " Yes." 

Who would disagree with him ; the warm 
delicious light of a bright fire, its playful 
changing, spirit-like light, now bounding np 
the chimney, astonishing the quiet gray smoke, 
then suddenly disappearing altogether, then 
rushing out at the bar, in a great bustle^ then 
flickering gently, as if it never was in a hurry, 
and all the ti)ne keeping up a clicking, spark- 
ling, comfortable sound, seeming to invite you 
all to draw round it, and see how warm and ' 
cheerful it is ; and so some of our party did 
now. The old folks, Mr. and Mrs. Austin, and 
Jones, talked over it ; the children and Agnes 
got at high romps, and in a comer, where the 
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fire had thrown a deep shadow^ sat Prank and 
Mary. Old Pringle unfortunately kept peering 
into that comer in such a fidgetty way, that 
at last Mr. Austin said very pointedly, 

"We'd better have candles now." So the 
candles came, and Mary and Frank moved 
from the corner — Mary with a very high colour, 
saying how strong the light was ; and Frank, 
pretending to be quite aware what they were 
all talking about, rushing into the middle of 
the conversation in the most inappropriate 
manner. 

Dinner was then announced, and the 
appearance of the board, so well covered with 
good cheer, had a wonderful effect upon all 
parties ; dinner was always an important point 
with Pringle, so his face assumed its pleasantest 
expression. Mr. and Mrs. Austin, junior, 
became busy and excited ; Mr. and Mrs. Austin, 
senior, began to talk of sundry Christmas days 
they remembered. The children who perched 
up before dinner on high chairs, their little 
feet dangling, had looked blue and frozen, 
began rapidly to thaw; and Agnes, who had 
managed to get between them, was chattering 
away to them about dolls and dolls^ houses. 
Frank and Mary were murmuring together like 
two doves, unconscious whether they were 



eating roast bocf or etcwcd liorsc-sliocs ; and 
80 poor Jones ivas tbe only uncomfortable 
looking Lcing among tliem — away from Agnes, 
anil obliged to carve the turkey !^ — -pity bim all 
ye wbo are in love, and do not like carving. 
Like the woman ivith her matches, who hoped 
nobody heard herj he hoped nobody saw him, 
and vainly hoped nobody wanted any ; vainly 
did he tlivow out hints about its being unlucky 
not to cat beef on ChristmaB day, every one 
would have turkey; and old Pringle'a sharp 
I'oice, and sharper remarks, invariably made 
him start so dreadfully, that ere the dinner was 
over, the state he was in would hai'e cured the , 
most dreadful cold in the head ever kuoivn. 

It was over at last, and they adjourned to the 
drawing-room. After tea, a game of forfeits 
for the children was proposed, which not at all 
suiting Mr. Pringle, he took his way to the 
library, grumbling all the time at the "con- 
founded noise." Mr. Austin followed him. 

"Excuse me for troubling you again, Mr. 
Pringle, but I love dear Mary as my own, and 
cannot bear to make her unhappy — I must 
■ therefore try to make you relent." 

" It's no good teasing, — I never alter my 
mind J he's too young and too poor; long 
engagements are detestable things; and as 
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they're not to be married^ theyM better not be 
looking dismal at one another; so do as I 
advise you, pack off that fellow — ^if not, you 
know the consequences — they will marry, I 
shan't give them a farthing, and shall leave 
my money to old Martha or an hospital. 
There now, don't talk to me about that any 
more." 

"But indeed. Sir, you are too hasty, — 
TVentworth is an excellent young man, but a 
man of strong and deep feeling ; such a blow 
to his hopes, just as he is starting in life, will 
do him incalculable mischief; his employment 
will no longer have charms for him, and 
you wiU drive him perhaps into misery and 
vice." 

" Let 'em marry, then, it's nothing to me." 

" But a little assistance from you. Sir, would 
enable them to marry comfortably and without 
anxiety." 

" I'll do nothing of the sort, I tell you, so 
don't talk any more about it." 

"With a sigh of despair, Mr. Austin walked 
out of the room, and old Pringle took his large 
watch out of his pocket, and put it on the 
mantelpiece, and gazed at it long and fixedly, at 
its old white face and slowly moving hands; 
and, as he gazed, a dim, thin film seemed to 
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gather over it, which grew thicker and thicker, 
and larger and larger, and Pringle held his 
breath, and his hair stood on end; for from 
that film came forth a sliadoivy form — ^it was a 
man with a scythe and an hour glass. 

"Who art thou?" said Pringle, trem- 
blingly, 

" I am he who makes of the young child an 
old man; of the chrysalis a gaudy butterfly j 
one often prayed to come, and often prayed to 
go, yet who never comes twice ; I bring tears, 
yet soothe all woe, and have the blessing of the 
worn and wearied hearts, for I bring them a 
peaceful rest at last, one whom tod have badly 
used — and I have come to tell you bo — I am 
Time. Sixty vears 1 have been with you, and 
what use have you made of me ?" 

"I have worked hard," murmured Pringle. 

"To what purpose? You have gathered 
wealth for your own comfort. What benefit 
has it beentoyour fellow creatures? what ad- 
vantage has your knowledge been to them? 
who have you comforted by kindly words ? who 
has profited by your good esample ? And now 
that your strength is failing, and your eyes 
growing dim with age, you have not the support 
of one good action to lead you to your grave. 

" Ijook back on your past life — think what it 
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was made you the hard unyielding being that 
you are, and I will stay by you yet a little while, 
that you may have the chance of a fellow- 
creature^s blessing to gild the rays of your 
setting sun. Stay, a Spirit shall assist you.'^ 

And Pringle, with his strained eye-balls 
glaring on the form before him, beheld another 
rising by its side— a female form, tall and 
graceful, bearing in its hand a large roll of 
paper ; its robes were of cloud-like texture, and 
its face fair and beautiful, but changeful in ex- 
pression; occasionally sad — so sad ! — then 
beaming with joy. 

^^ Spirit of Retrospection, unfold thy tablets \" 
And the spirit slowly unwound the roll of 
paper, and held it before Pringle. What does 
he see? A child at prayers beside its mother^s 
knee, — that fades away, and in its place there 
is a group of children in a large room, decked 
with holly. From the middle of the ceiling 
hangs a large branch of misletoe, and beneath 
it is a fair-haired boy, bearing the lineaments 
of the child Pringle had first seen, his arm 
wound round the neck of a pretty little girl, 
striving to free herself from his embrace ; at the 
boy^s side hangs a watch ; this passes quickly — 
oh! so quickly — and a young man is seen in 
its place, and by his side a girl weeping; and 
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he is lioldiu^ Iier liand in his, and looking in 
her face with looks of love. Another figure 
appears — a tall, stern man — and, with an iron 
grasp, wrenches tlie girl's hand away. Pringle 
covers his face tightly with his hands, and hia 
frame shakes violently, as, in a suffoeatcd voice, 
he says, " Spii-it, have mercy 1 — let me forget 
that," lie raises his head! the picture is 
l>ast ; — but another is there — the young man 
grown older, much older — the brightucas of 
youth is gone — he is seated at a desk in an 
office, and before him stands again that stern 
man ; but where is the proud haughty bearing 
ivhieh once was his ? All passed — pale and thin, 
and wretchedly dressed, he seemed to stand a 
suppliant before the young man whose happi- 
ness he had so blighted. He is pointing 
beseechingly to a heap of gold lying on the 
table; but the young man covers it with his 
hand, and, with a smile of scorn, shakes his 
head, and points to the door. 

Pringle clenched his hands convulsively, 
"Enough, enough — spare me. Spirits, I be- 
seech you ; I can bear uo more ; he did not say 
SHE wanted it." 

The Spirits answered not, but in silence 
continued their work. A wretched room is 
before him now. On a miserable pallet lies a 
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young girl, and kneeling by her side, holding 
her wan hand, the same stern man. Hush ! 
she speaks ! " Oh ! tell him I blessed him with 
my last breath." 

A bright, bright light is on the picture, and 
it is gone : and tears — aye, tears — are flowing 
down Pringle's cheeks, and bitter sobs choking 
his utterance. When he raised his head again — 
Time alone was with him. 

" Oh ! I see it all — all now ; but was there 
not much excuse for me ? I had loved Ellen 
fondly — oh ! so fondly. I had worked with 
but one aim ; to make her my wife ; and then 
that he, with no reason, should part us. Spirit, 
it was hard to bear ; it blunted all my better 
feelings." 

Time moved his hand; and a voice said, 
^^Wentworth is an excellent young man, 
but a man of strong feeling ; such a blow 
to his hopes, just as he is entering into 
life, will do him incalculable mischief." 

" Who was that ?" " Aye, who was that ?" 
the Spirit answers, '^ and with the knowledge 
of what embittered your own life, you would so 
crush and blight another's. What was your 
answer to Mr. Austin? Where was the re- 
collection of your early days and early lovCj 
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when you so coldly eudeavoured to destroy the 
hopes of your orphan niece? From one bad 
act how many evils come. Had you assisted 
that ruined man — " 

Assisted the man who had so ill-used me ?" 
answered Pringle, " and broken the heart of 
her, I loved better than bfe ?" 

" Aye," replied the Spirit. " Had you re- 
membered the lessons leamt at your mother's 
knee, the precepts she taught you from the 
holy book — 'to return good for evil' — how 
different would you be now ! What is the agony 
of reflection, not the recollection of your trials 
— ^they are past, and it is but a sigh they cost 
you for what you suffered then; but the 
knowledge of having done wrong, the harden of 
an uneasy conscience — it is this which is too 
much to bear — it is this which causes men to 
drown thought, to endeavour to erase the painful 
memory of the past. But it will come j some 
chord is touched which restores it with the 
freshness of yesterday ; and then what would 
they give for the years which I have borne 
away — away, never to come t^ain ? How dif- 
ferently would they act, then ; and so are you 
thinking now. Vain is such thought. Employ 
me well while I remain with you ; redeem, in 
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measure, the errors of the past, and peace will 
yet come to you, for she is gentle and for- 
giving." 

With bowed head, Pringle had listened to 
the Spirit^s words. At their conclusion the 
church clock loudly proclaimed the hour. 
Pringle raised his head. Time had flown — and 
a hand is gently laid upon his shoulder, and a 
sweet voice says, — 

^^ Uncle, will you not come into the other 
room now; they are all gone but — Fra — Mr. 
Wentworth; you have been asleep, have you 
not?" 

^^ Asleep I Yes; a long sleep; yes, I have : 
but I must wake up now, before I sleep for 
ever. Send Mr. Wentworth here, my dear; 
or rather bring him here : come with him.^^ 

^^ Yes, Uncle," replied the wondering Mary, 
as she went to do her nucleus bidding. 

She soon returned, followed by Frank. 

" My good young man, you love my niece, I 

believe?" 

" Most truly, Mr. Pringle, I love her." — 

'^That^ll do, sir; there was no occasion to 
interrupt me." The watch ticked very loudly, 
and Pringle continued, in a much milder 
tone — 

"You love my niece, I hear you are a 
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good, steady, Dscellcnt person, ivell fitted to 
take care of her, and have sufficient means, 
with a little of my assistance, to keep her. 
WUat would you do if I did not consent to 
your marriage? Many without, I suppose?" 

" No, indeed, sir, not at present," said Frank, 
smiling. "When I can afford to keep dear 
Mary without any one's assistance, then, 
perhaps, we should not wait for consent. 
Eh I Mary?" Mary twisted her apron-strings 
into a variety of extraordinary knots, and said 
nothing. 

Frank's cool and unexpected answer was a 
trial of Priugle's temper he could scarcely bear, 
and an an^ry reply was rising to his lips, bat 
the. loud ticking of the watch again checked 
him, and he continued. 

"But supposing. Sir, I took Mary away 
from you, and not only refused my consent, but 
prevented you from marrying her, what would 
you do then? Marry somebody else, I 
suppose?" There was no smile on Frank's 
face now as he answered, 

" Never, sir ! I can wait — aye, for years — 
for her, and live upon the hope that she may 
be mine, but never wed another." 

" No, never," said Pringle ; " and when yoo 
have waited, and find it hopeless, when she is 
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dead of a broken heart, you will turn your 
thoughts to gaining wealth. Eiches will drive 
love from your mind. You will toil, and toil, 
and money will come, and the more you have, 
the more you will want, and you will say, 
^ When I am old I will enjoy it. I am glad I 
did not marry. It^s all for myself now.' And 
you will get old, and you will spend your hard- 
gotten wealth in striving for comfort; but it 
will not come; and as you sit by your lone 
fireside, the thoughts of her you loved will 
haunt you, and you will wish, with all the 
agony of hopelessness, that she were by your 
side, and curse the man that parted you as I 
have done — as I have done.'' 

" No, no, sir ; such will not be the case. I 
trust my little Mary is too strong-minded to 
break her heart, if we are to be parted ;" — and 
his voice trembled slightly — " we shall both, I 
hope keep up a cheerful spirit under the trial ; 
for the performance of our duty here, will give 
us the happiness of knowing that we shall meet 
at last where no one can part us." He stopped 
suddenly, for a low sob struck on his ear, and 
seizing Mary's hand in both of his, ho said, in 
a low and earnest voice, ^^Hush; hush, my 
own darling, this is the only thing I cannot 
bear." 

24 
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There waa a long pause, only disturbed by 
the ticking of the watch. At length Pringle 
roae and laid his hand upon theirs. They 
started, and Maiy grasped Frank's more 
firmly. 

"Ah ! Mary, you may well douht me; but 
you shall do so no longer. I would not part 
you, believe nie ; no, no. I will die with the 
knowledge of having made some one happy, if 
I can. Take her, Frank Wentworth, she ia 
yours," 

la an instant, Mary's arms were round his 
neck. She could not speak her thanks; but 
the warm tears which bedewed his face were 
more cJoqucnt. And how his old withered 
heart bounded and beat, aye, keeping time with 
the watch, too, as Frank poured forth his 
thanks, and wrung him warmly by the hand. 
How his eyes glistened, as they had not done 
for many a year, as they both spoke of how 
they would cheer and comfort him, till at 
length Pringle besought them to say no more, 
but go and acquaint Mr. Austin, and let him 
go quietly to bed. And so they did, and to bed 
Pringle went, and the watch was placed beneath 
his pillow, and the ticking, instead of worrying 
him as it used, sounded delightful to him now ; 
it was so strange too, it seemed coDstaotly 
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saying, "Peace — peace — peace;" then it faded 
to a gentle, indistinct murmur ; then, like fairy 
voices singing, gradually died away — and 
Pringle was asleep. 

A few years passed away, and Pringle fell ill, 
and daily, and hourly, by his side sat gentle 
Mary Wentworth, till, with his hand fast locked 
in hers, he died. 

With his last breath, he gave her his watch, 
and told her it had been the cause of his con- 
senting to their union. Why, of course she 
never knew; but rely on it, the watch was 
ever cherished as a sacred thing. He left a 
pension to Martha; but she said, it was no 
use ; no one understood her now ; and so she 
died, and was buried by her master. 

Among his papers, in a diary, was this 
entry: 

" Given my consent to Mary^s marriage. I 
know now what people mean by 
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genius." — Morning Advertiser, 

" The quotations are perfect gems ; their selection evinces 
sound judgment and an excellent taste." — Dispatch. 

*' We aceept the treasure with profound gratitude — it should 
find its way to every home." — Era. 

" The opinions of the deepest thinkers the world can boast." 
-—Globe. 

" We know of no better book of its \dnd." Sjpaminer. 



Third Edition, fcap. Svo, 6s. cloth, gilt edges, 536 pp. 

THE BEAUTY OP HOLINESS, 

OR, 
THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN'S DAILY COMPANION; 

Being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand Reflective and 
Spiritui^l Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, Beauty, 
and Practicability; selected from the Sacred Writings, and 
arranged in Eighty-two Sections, each comprising a different 
theme for meditation. By the Editors of ' Truths Illustrated 

by Great Authors.' 
"Worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness." — Ps. xxix, 2. 



LONDON: 
LOCKWOOD & CO., STATIONERS' HALL COURT, E.C. 
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i|I(i|tBt f ittnii 6ift-'^ook. 

Ninth Edition, fop. 8to, 6». clMb, gilt edges, 568 pp. 

TBTJTHS ILLTJSTEATEB BY 
GEEAT AXTTHOSS; 

A DicnoSABi or 

KEA&LT rOUU THOUSAND AIDS TO REFLECTION, QUOTATION* 
OP MAXIMS, METAPHORS, COUNSELS, CAUTIONS, 
PROVERBS, APHORISMS, ETC. 

In Prose and Vene. Compiled from Shakespeare and other 

Great \Vhter8. 

A &w of the iminenniB favorahle Opinioxu of the Freit. 

"An achievement worthy of the highest order of literary 
genius."— 3foniiii^ Jdvert'uer. 

"The quotations are perfect gems; their selection evinces 
sound judgment and an excellent taste." — Dhpatch, 

"We accept the treasure with profound gratitude— it should 
find its way to every home."— £ra. 

" The opinions of the deepest thinkers the world can boast.'* 
—Globe. 

" We know of no better book of its kind."— £xamiMcr. 



(gUgant liblital dift-loofe. 

Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. cloth, gilt edges, 536 pp. 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS, 

OS. 
THK PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN'S DAILY COMPANION ; 

Being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand Reflective and 
Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, UeaulVj 
nnd PracticabiUty; selected from the Sacred >,Vriting8, ana 
•ranged in Eighty-two Sections, each coiuprising a ,*1^^^**^", 
theme for mediution. By the Editors of * Truths lllubliaicu 

by Great Authors.' 
""Wcnhip the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness."— Ps. wnx, 2. 
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filejffnt S^a&Espearian (gifi-ioofe. 

JutI pubUilied, Second Edition, leap. Svo, 6<. cloth, giU eiget, 
nearly 700 jip., with beautiful Vi^elte Title. 

THE PHILOSOPHT OF WIIXIAM 
SHAEESFEASE; 

Delioeatini;, in Seven Hundred and Fiftv Passages Eelecled 
fmm his PUyg, the Maltiform ?\\iaa of the Human Mind. 
With Index and Referencet. Collated, Elucidated, and Alpha- 
betically smnged, bj the Editors of 'Truths IllaEtrated hy 
Great Authon,' 

" JVou '!■ ami netr Um in the n>d<r (/ t«giN Ivia—^aia fAnl « 
1WU e*ini* la nr iomu, ■»< f 111 Mem oliuil u 1/' (iiV ti/wvini Jtin— 



(EltganJ gtljotional C5ift-|flBii. 

Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 69. cloth, gilt edges, 638 pp., nith 

beautiful tinted lithograph Frontispiece and Title, 

after the design of Moritz Rbtsch, 

SONGS 07 THE SOUL, 



Being a New Collection of Poetry, illnttralive of the Power of 
the Christian Faith. Selected from the Works of the motl 
eminent British, Foreign, and American Writers, Andent and 
Modem, Original and Translated. By the Editors ot ' Tmtbt 
Illustrated by Great Aathors,' ' The Beauty of Holiness,' &c. 



LONDON: 
LOCKWOOD & CO., STATIONERS' HALL COURT, E.C. 



Seventh Edition, considerably improved, vtiih. new plates 

substituted, 4to, 5s. cloth, 

VOCABITLAIRE SYMBOLiaUE 
ANGLO-FRANCAIS: 

Pour les El^ves de tout Age et de tout Degre ; dans lequel les 
mdts les plus utiles sont enseignes par des Illustrations. 

Par L. C. Ragonot, Professeur de la Langue Fran9aise. 

BBIN6 A 

SYMBOLIC FRENCH & ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 

For Students of every Age, in all Classes ; in which the most 
Useful and Common Words are taught by Ilhistrations. By 
L. C. Ragonot, Professor of the French Language. The 
Illustrations comprise, embodied in the text, accurate repre- 
sentations of upwards of 850 different objects, besides nine 
whole-page copper-plates, beautifully executed, each con- 
veying, through the eye, a large amount of instruction in the 
French Language. 

*^* This work in the Anglo-French form having been 
extensively adopted, not only in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, but also in America, the publishers have determined 
to adapt it to other languages, and by producing it in a more 
portable form, to render it equally suitable to the Tourist and 
the General Scholar. The following is now ready. 



8vo, 6s. red cloth, lettered, 

STKBOLISCHES ENGLISCH-DEUTSCHES 

WOBTEBBUCH: 

BEING THE 

SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN VOCABULARY; 

Adapted from the above Work. Edited and Revised by Falck 
Lebahn, Ph. Dr., Author of * German in One Volume,* * The 
German Self-Instructor/ &c. With 850 Woodcuts, and Eight 
full-page Lithographic Plates. 



LONDON: 
LOCKWOOD & CO., STATIONERS' HALL COURT, EC. 
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ABD COLOirjBS. 



IQaM aHrattibt llirt^baa 6ift, 

Jmt r«»dj, smill jioit Svfi, 6s. clolh elegnnl, witli nmnerJus 

Illu.lr>lioin by the Druthers Ualziei., 

"MANY HAPPY KETURNS OF 
THE DAY! 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK FOR YOUNG AND OLD.* 
Dy Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cowdes Ci.ahkk. 



©otlis bu % ^tb. m. DmisDii, gtctot of girt^. 

itb Edition, wiih bcaiitifiil Frontispiece, fcap. 38. cloth, 
gilt edges, 

THE TONQVE OF TIUE, 



Hj Wiluam IIahbisos, A.M.. ctf BrMi^iuiie Collose, Oxford: 

Ducueillc Cliiplam to H.R.II. IhFDnkeof Csmbridge; 

Rector of Uirch, Essex. 

^Iso, bg t^t esmt ^nt^oi, 

Second Edition, feap. 2>, 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

THE SHEFHEKD AND HIS SHEEP; 



Second Edition, fcap. 2s. Gd. cloth, gilt edges, 
CONSECSATED THOVOHTS; 



Second Edition, corrected, fcap. 4s. clolb, 
SHEHOHS ON TEE COKKAHSIIENIS. 



J^€ folknoing works by the author of ^A Trap to catch a 
Sunbeam/ are now published by 

LOCKWOOD & CO., STATIONERS' HALL COURT, 

LONDON, E.G., 
And may be had of all Boc^^llers in Town and Country. 

A TBAF TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 

THIRTY-HPTH EDITION, PRICE Is. 

Also, by the same Author, 

* COMING HOME :' a New Tale for all Readers, 2s. cloth. 
The DREAM CHINTZ. With Illustrations by James 

Godwin. 2s. 6d., with a beautiful fancy cover. 
OLD JOLLIFFE, not a Goblin Story. Is. 
The SEQUEL to OLD JOLLIFFE. Is. 
The HOUSE on the ROCK. Is. 

* ONLY :' a Tale for Young and Old. Is. 

The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING Is. 
*A MERRY CHRISTMAS.' Is. 
The STAR in the DESERT. Is. 
SIBERT'S WOLD. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
AMY'S KITCHEN, A ViLijAGE Romance; a New Story, 
by the Author of the Above. Is4 
' ■» 

In 1 volume, price 5s. cloth elegant, Illustrated by John 
Absolon and Henry Anelat, 

SUNBEAM STORIES. 

A SELECTION OP THE TALKS BY 

Tks AUTHOK OF 

'a trap to catch a sunbeam/ ETC. ETC. 



CONTENTS : 



A Trap to Catch ft Sunbeam. 

Old Jolliffe. 

The Sequel to Old Jolliffe. 



The Star in the Desert. 

*Only.' 

*A Merry Christmas.' 



A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNS£AM. 

**Aide tot, et le del faidera, is thti moral of this pleasant and 
interesting story, to which we assign in i\ihOazette a place imme- 
diately after Charles Dickens' as its due, for many passages not 
unworthy of him and for a general scheme quite in unison with 
his best feelings towards the Idwiy and depressed." — Literary 
0itzett4, i;$i£t oygiu] 



A TmAV TO CATCB A BDHBEAH — (rMftnUpd). 

" Thi« prettj litUe lile «u luggcited by the nhimaieal with 
dpresuii by b (ricnd to the auilior, on i. dark ind wintry iliy, 
tbit 11 vFre poiiiMe ' to catch ■ aunbeim.' On that hint he 
ipake and prui]uceil a ilory in «<liicli he tbo«i liow energy, 
pMjeverance, industry, charity, faith, bope and content, sviU 
pld a) with a lunbeam Ilic ituUest days, and make the lonUeat 
lubiUtian cheerful. In Ibe abort and simple hiEtDr; of the 
adventures of one Datid Connihe, Ibii jibiiDtopby is illus- 
trated. The author Lbb more of tbe manner of Dickens than 
>ny of his imitatort. It is a sweet bit of Chris tmas fire-tide 
natrotire."— Tae Crilie. 



TH£ CLOUD I 

WITH THE SILVER LIKING, j 

" A tale designed to inculcate the source of happiness lo be 1 
found under dij appoint in en ts, frmn doiug our duly aud trusting ' 
to Providence. Besides the main story, there ore many passing 
pictures of English rustic life; and the tale is written with a 
tempered elegince of slyle." — ^ Sprelator. 

" A very pretty story prettily told. There is a fint-of-May 
frFibneS! anil gciiialiiy about all Miss Planchf's tales, rendering 
them ever ive iconic. "—ii/erary Ga:elle. 

THE HOUSE ON THE EOCE: 

"The author oflhisbonk is secnre of his public, His'Trsp' 
and his ' Dream Chintz ' have assurnd him a wide rppulalion, 
and rendered his welcome certain. In tbe 'House on the 
Rock ' he has given us an affeciing story wjtli an excellent 
moral — the stoiy well wrilten aud the moral well made out. 
This volume is less for children thau fur ' youtig people,' for 
whose instruction it appears to have been more especially 
ivritten" — The Brilaiinia. 

THi: DREAM CHINTZ. 

With eleven Illuslrnl ioHs on Wood l)j James Godwin. 
Nete Ediliim,price 2i, &d. Fauci/ Cover. 

"The leading iacldent on wiiicb (his beautiful little story is 
mnde lo turn, of ' a chintz patlern having been designed fraiii 
the recollections of a dreim, is ' (a few words of preface ac- 
quaint oa) ' ■ fact.' 



THE DREAM CHiNfE — {eontifiued). 



u 



We take leave of this little book with unfeigned regret. 
Its whole spirit and tendency is to purify, strengthen, console : 
to make us contented with our lot ; to lead us never to doubt 
Almighty mercy, nor to relax in our own proper exertions ; to 
be kind and charitable to our fellow-creatures, and to despise 
none, since none are created in vain ; to hope, believe, love 
here, as we desire hereafter to meet again the loved ones who 
have gone before into * the beautiful country/ " — Literary 
Gazette 



OLB JOLLIFFE. 

'' * Old JoUifTe * is not a mere talker, he acts up to his phi- 
losophy, as those who read the book may see; and it well 
deserves the pains, being short, fanciful, unaffected, and ex- 
quisitely w^ritten ; moreover its motto is ' cheer up and despond 
not,' which entitles it to a place equally in the sumptuous 
library of the rich, and the plain deal shelf of the poor man 
who reads, and reads with the intent of nourishing his mind 
with the dictates of truth and blessings of religion." — Morning 
Post. 

" A most charming little work, written in a pleasant flowing 
vein of the purest philanthropy.*' — Spectator. 

" This is a well imagined and equally well executed little 
work." — John Bull. 

" Whoever may be the author of * Old Jolliffe,* it ought to 
be distributed by thousands by such influential persons as are 
desirous to preserve both the souls and bodies of the poor." — 
Jge and Argus. 

"A MERRY CHRISTMAS. " 

*' A few months since we had the gratification of recom* 
mending the beautiful tale of * Only ;' and it is now with equal 
pleasure that we call attention to the little work before us. 
The story is prettily conceived and well told, the characters, 
especially the old misanthrope, Peter Pringle, naturally drawn, 
and the moral admirably inculcated, and yet the space occu- 
pied is but a tiny volume of less than fifty pages. Tiie author 
of * Only ' never fails to awaken our kindliest sentiments, to 
throw a charm and freshness round the scenes described, and 
to enlist our best feelings in the cause of benevofence and 
truth." — St. James's Magazine, 

** A short tale, delightfully written, full of quiet humour, 
and enriched with a vein of poetry that runs through it, re- 
commending it to the season from which it takes its name." — 
The Cntic. 

(OTd) 



"ONLY." 

"The mint of lliit litd* tale must not be pslimated b; it: 
M. it (■ umple ID ita incldenli; tlie natmliTe pcii^uscs ; 
tetth and gicliih gmxt il b1h>uiuI4 in paasagea of gmhing 
•loquniet I it b Vagrant nilti expretiion) Iriily original ; 
it il compoMd in pure Eiiglisb, aucii as onr moat popular 
tlialt MDUlii Imi DDKfl the worae for imitating; atrave sU, 
writti-n Willi the luuilalile uittmiDn of rfmimling m just 
m» Ihxt wfl all liire our findts. and (liat Ihii ii s peculiarlf 
fitting icnMn lor u> to atone for our tiiia by cliaritj. and hj 
Mtistinj; tliose who need our help." — Morning Poat. 

THE STAE IN THE DESERT. 

" Like all tlie foiiufr lalei of tlie laine auf hgr, ilits little story 
nritlea in a pleasing style, and pervaded by good and kindlf 
feeling. With tbe exc^irtion of the inoident wliicli gives tbe 
title to tbe fionk, tbere is tinlluDg of tbe lupernatural maciiinery 
nblcb tbe author uiiially lulroducea into her itoriei . 
The tale ends with bcenes of bright happiness. ■Khich shine 
more from the conlrast tcilb the previoiia darhnecl and misery. 
In telHng a simple ilnrj', and in the mnnagement of dialogue, 
the author is eicelled by fe« nriters of tbe present day.". 
LUerary Gaxelte. 



Cheap and EEtertaining Books for ChUdren, 

THE STORT OF THE THREE BEARS. irUi Edition. 
With Illustrations, oblong, novr reduced to 6d. sewed. 

THE GREAT BEAR'S STORY ; or, tbe Vizier and the 
Woodman. Witb Illustrations, oblong, now reduced 
to 6d. sened. 

AN IIOURAT BEAEWOODi or. tbe Wolf and the Seyeo 
Kids. With niuatralions, obloog, now reduced to 
6d. sewed. 

THE THREE BEARS AND THSIH STORIES; being 
the above Stories in 1 vol. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, reduced to 29. oblong, cloth lettered. 

THE UGLY DUCK. By Hans Andersbn. Versified; 
and dedicated to the Readers of ' The Three Beats.' 
Four Illastrations by Wsisall, oblong, non reduced 
to Cd. sewed. 
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